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PREFACE 

This volume is unique, there being nothing like it in the broad 
field of Lincoln literature. It gives an insight to the mind and 
heart of Mr. Lincoln in a new form. Following each date for the 
calendar year there is an appropriate Scripture quotation, fol- 
lowed by the Immortal words of Abraham Lincoln, the page 
closing with a choice poetic selection, all happily blended in simi- 
lar lines of thought. 

No irreverence is meant by quoting Scripture selections in con- 
nection with the words of Mr. Lincoln, for he was a Bible student, 
and often quoted from the Sacred Word. The authorized version 
of Scripture is used, it being more familiar with the masses, and 
was in exclusive use in Mr. Lincoln's day. 

Mr. Lincoln was fond of poetic literature, particularly Shakes- 
peare, and often recited and read from poetic authors for the 
entertainment and benefit of his friends. 

The selections from Mr. Lincoln's spoken or written words are 
on a variety of subjects, under various circumstances, and at 
different periods of his life. It will be noted that the headings 
or topics chosen are his own words found in the selections that 
follow. Other headings might have been given in many instances, 
but such were chosen as would give the greatest variety. It 
should be observed that the selections, covering so many years, 
could not be arranged in chronological order in one calendar year 
because of confiicting dates. 

The reader should be familiar with Lincoln chronology as 
given on page six, and also note the introductory words following 
each heading, so as to understand whether Mr. Lincoln speaks as 
a private citizen, lawyer, candidate, legislator, Congressman, or 
as President of the United States. 

The Scripture selections have been chosen with care, the words 
of Lincoln carefully compiled from various sources, noted else- 
where, while the poetic selections gathered from newspapers, 

• • • 
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magazines, pamphleta, and various books of poetry, form the 
cream of poetic literature. The author of each poetic selection is 
fiyen when known to the compiler, but it is regretted that so 
many appear anonymoosly. 

While the plan of the book la for reading each day of the year, 
yet the matter is appropriate and interesting for any time, and 
for miscellaneous reading. In the rearrangement, attention has 
been paid to appropriate selections for various anniversary occa- 
sions, although the words were not always uttered on such 
occasions. 

Much time has been spent in gathering these selections, and in 
their arrangement, but it has been a pleasure; and it is hoped 
that many a pleasant hour will be spent in reading and studsring 
these three departments of literature — the precious words of 
Scripture, the immortal words of the great emancipator, and the 
message of the muses. J. T. H. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Born in Hardin County, Kentucky, February 12, 1809. 

Moved to Spencer County, Indiana, in 1816. 

Death of his mother, Nancy, October 5, 1818. 

Father married Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819. 

Moved to Illinois in 1830. 

Captain in Black Hawk War in 1832. 

Appointed postmaster at New Salem, Illinois, in 1833. 

Elected to Illinois Legislature in 1834, 1836, 1838, 1840. 

Admitted to the bar in 1837. 

Presidential elector on Whig ticket. 1840. 

Married to Miss Mary Todd, November 4, 1842. 

Elected to Congress in 1846, 1848. 

Father, Thomas Lincoln, died January 17, 1851. 

Canvassed Illinois for prohibition in 1855. 

Debated with Stephen A. Douglas in 1858. 

Nominated for President of United States at Chicago, May 16. 

1860. 
Elected President, November 6, 1860. 
Inaugurated President, March 4, 1861. 
Issued call for 75,000 volunteers, April 15, 1861. 
Issued Emancipation Proclamation, January 1, 1863. 
Renominated for President, June, 1864. 
Reelected President, November 8, 1864. 
Reinaugurated President, March 4, 1865. 
Shot by John Wilkes Booth, April 14, 1865. 
Died April 15, 1865. 
Buried at Springfield, Illinois, May 3, 1865. 
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ANNIVERSARY DATES 

BmanciiMition Day January 1 

Ground Hog Day February 2 

Lincoln's Birthday February 12 

Valentine Day February 14 

Washington's Birthday February 22 

Inauguration Day March 4 

All Fools' Day April 1 

Good Friday April 14 (1865) 

Arbor Day April 22 

Decoration Day May 30 

Children's Day June 1 

Flag Day June 14 

Independence Day July 4 

Labor Day September 5 

Hallowe'en October 31 

Thanksgiving Day November 24 (1864) 

Forefathers' Day December 22 

Christmas Day December 25 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 1 (EmandpatloB Day) 



He hath sent me to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are bound. Isaiah 61 : 1. 



^tnctfortli &IidII ht fttt. 

(Emancipation Proclamation, issued January 1, 1863, 
setting at liberty four million slaves.) 

By virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do 
order and declare that all persons held as slaves within said 
designated States and parts of States are, and henceforward shall 
be free; and the Executive Government of the United States, 
including the military and naval authorities thereof, will recog- 
nize and maintain the freedom of such persons. . . . And upon 
this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted by the 
Ck)nstitution, upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate 
judgment of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty Qod. 



You freed the bondman from hie iron m<uter. 

You broke the etrong and cruel chains he wore; 

You eaved the »hip of etate from foul dieaeter. 

And brought her »afe to thore. 

— Eugene J. Hall. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 2 

I have made thee a great name, like unto the name of the great men 
that are In the earth. II. Samuel 7 : 9. 



9^ Bamt in ^totot;. 

(To Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, on signing the Proc- 
lamation.) 

I have been shaking hands since nine o'clock this morning, and 
my rijTht hand is almost paralyzed. If my name ever goes into 
history, it will be for this act, and my whole soul is in it If my 
hand trembles when I sign the Proclamation, all who examine 
the document hereafter will say, "He hesitated." 

(To Mr. Colfax.) 

The South had fair warning. I told them in September that 
if they did not return to their duty I would strike at this pillar 
of their strength. The promise must now be kept, and I shall 
never recall one word. 

(To Mr. F. B. Carpenter, in February, 1865.) 

As afTairs have turned, it Is the central act of my Administra- 
tion, and the greatest event of the nineteenth century. 



N 



Nature, they say, doth dote 
And cwnnot make a man 
Bave on gome worn-out plan. 
Repeating ug by rote: 
For him her Old-World molds aside she threw. 
And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the. strength of Ood, and true. 



— Lowell. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 8 

I have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy seed may live. Deuteronomy 80 : 19. 



(To Mr. George Thompson, the English antl-sIavery orator.) 

I did not consider that I had a right to touch the state institu- 
tion of slavery until all other measures for restoring the Union 
had failed. The i>aramount idea of the Ck)nstitution is the preser- 
vation of the Union. It may not be specified in so many words, 
but that this was the idea of its founders is evident, for, without 
the Union, the Constitution would be worthless. It seems clear, 
then, that in the last extremity, if any local institution threat- 
ened the existence of the Union, the Executive could not hesitate 
as to his duty. In our case the moment came when I felt that 
slavery must die that the nation might live! I have sometimes 
used the illustration in this connection of a man with a diseased 
limb, and his surgeon. So long as there is a chance of the 
patient's restoration the surgeon is solemnly bound to try to save 
both life and limb; but when the crisis comes, and the limb must 
be sacrificed as the only chance of saving the life, no honest man 
will hesitate. 



Thy name $hall live while time endures. 

And men 8h<M eay of thee, 
"He eaved the country from ite foes. 

And hade the elave he free." 



— Anonymoua. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 4 



A wise man's heart dlscemeth both time and Judgment. Eccleslastes 8 : 5. 



^uhlit &tnt(ment 

(To Mr. George Thompson. Continued from preceding page.) 

Many of my strongest supporters urged emancipation before I 
thought it indispensable and, I may say, before I thought the 
country ready for it. It is my conviction that, had the proclama- 
tion been issued six months earlier than it was, public sentiment 
would not have sustained it. The step, taken sooner, would not, 
in my judgment, have been carried out. A man watches his pear- 
tree day after day, impatient for the ripening of the fruit. Let 
him attempt to force the process, and he may spoil both fruit and 
tree. But let him patiently wait, and the ripe pear at length falls 
into his lap! We have seen this great revolution in public senti- 
ment slowly but surely progressing, so that, when final action 
came, the opposition was not strong enough to defeat the purpose. 
I can now solemnly assert that I have a clear conscience in regard 
to my action on this momentous question. I have done what no 
man could have helped doing, standing in my place. 



Yd, thi» is he who ruled a world of men, 

A$ might iome prophet of elder day — 

Brooding above the tempest and the fray. 
With deep-eyed thought, and more than mortal ken, 

A power was hie beyond the touch of art. 

Or armed strength — his pure and mighty heart. 

— Anonymous. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 5 

At we haye therefore opportunity, let ub do good onto all men. Galatlant 
6:10. 



WLntbttaal SLmm^tt anh WLnibn0Bl &nf fragr. 

(From a letter to General Wadsworth.) 

You desire to know, in the event of our complete success in the 
field, the same being followed by a loyal and cheerful submission 
on the part of the South, if universal amnesty should not be 
accompanied with universal suffrage. Now, since you know my 
private inclination as to what terms should be granted to the 
South in the contingency mentioned, I will here add that if our 
success should be thus realized, followed by such desired results, 
I cannot see, if universal amnesty is granted, how, under the cir- 
cumstances, I can avoid exacting in return universal suffrage, or 
at least suffrage on the basis of intelligence and military service. 



In Btateamen of heroic mold. 

His country's great high priest, 
Who$e human heart could ttill unfold 

All things the great, the least; 
Who proved to earth that simple trust 

Is more than Norman blood. 
That Tie is crowned who can be just. 

The great must first be good. 

— Mary M. Adams 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 6 



Render therefore to all their dues. Romans 18 : 7. 



SDtmonsftratfli in Slooh Clitfr TBiiebt to tlit Sallot 

(To General Wadsworth. Continued from preceding page.) 

How to better the condition of the colored race has long been 
a study which has attracted my serious and careful attention; 
hence I think I am clear and decided as to what course I shall 
pursue in the premises, regarding it a religious duty, as the 
nation's guardian of these people who have so heroically vindi- 
cated their manhood on the battlefield, where, in assisting to save 
the life of the Republic, they have demonstrated in blood their 
right to the ballot, which is but the humane protection of the 
fiag they have so fearlessly defended. 



A better day is coming, a morning promised long. 

When girded Right, toith holy Might, will overthrow the wrong; 

When Ood the Lord will listen to every plaintive sigh. 

And stretch his hand o'er every land with Justice by and by. 

— ^/••'mi/moiM. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 7 



I would seek onto God, and unto God would I commit my cause. Job. 6 : 8. 



C(r Cau0t of 9^ Counttt;. 

(From a speech at Springfield, Illinois, in 1840.) 

Many free countries have lost their liberty, and ours may lose 
hers; but If she shall, be it my proudest plume, not that I was 
the last to desert, but that I never deserted her. If I ever feel the 
soul within me elevate and expand to those dimensions not wholly 
unworthy of its Almighty Architect, it is when I contemplate 
the cause of my country deserted by all the world beside, and I, 
standing up boldly and alone, hurling defiance at her victorious 
oppressors. And here, without contemplating consequences, be- 
fore high Heaven and in the face of the whole world, I swear 
eternal fidelity to the just cause, as I deem it, of the land of my 
life, my liberty, and my love. And who that thinks with me will 
not fearlessly adopt the oath I take? 



Man, throughout all agea of revolving time. 
Unchanging man, in every varying clime. 
Deems hi» own land of every land the pride. 
Beloved hy Heaven o'er all the world beside; 
Hit home the spot of earth supremely blest, 
4 dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest. 

— James Montgomery. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JTANVART 8 



The preacher tought to find out acceptable words. Ecclealaates 12 : 10. 



I^Iain Eanffuafft. 

(To Rev. J. P. Gulliver, In the early part of 1860.) 

I can remember going to my little bedroom, after hearing the 
neighbors talk of an evening with my father, and spending no 
small part of the night walking up and down, and trying to make 
out what was the exact meaning of some of their, to me, dark 
sayings. I could not sleep, though I often tried to. when I got 
on such a hunt after an idea, until I had caught it; and when I 
thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated it 
over and over, until I had put it in language plain enough, as I 
thought, for anybody I knew to comprehend. This was a kind of 
passion with me, and it has stuck to me; for I am never easy 
now, when I am handling a thought, till I have bounded it north, 
and bounded it south, and bounded it east, and bounded it west 



The height $ by great men gained and kept 
Were not attained by audden flight. 

But they ichile their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 

— Anonymous. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 

A false Iwlance is abomination to tbe Lord: but a just weight is his 
delight. ProTerbs 11 : 1. 



Btofftapii;. 



(Bald to Mr. Hemdon. his law partner in Springfield, after 
throwing a book on the table.) 

No, sir, I 've read enough of it. It is like all the others. 
Biographies, as generally written, are not only misleading but 
false. The author of that Life of Burke makes a wonderful hero 
out of his subject. He magnifies his perfections, and suppresses 
his imperfections. He Is so faithful In his zeal, and so lavish in 
his praise of his every act, that one is almost driven to believe 
that Burke never made a mistake or failure in his life. Billy, 
I 've wondered why book publishers and merchants don't have 
blank biographies on their shelves, ready for an emergency; so 
that if a man happens to die, his heirs or his friends, if they 
wish to perpetuate his memory, can purchase one already written, 
but with blanks. These blanks they can fill up at their pleasure 
with rosy sentences full of high-sounding praise. In most in- 
stances tiiey commemorate a lie, and cheat posterity out of the 
truth. 



HistorUma, only thingt of weight, 
ResultB of pergong, or afftUr$ of ttate. 
Briefly, with truth and oleamett $hould relate: 
Laconic ehortneaa memory feeds. 

— Heath. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JTANUART 10 



Oppress not the widow, nor the fatherless. Zecharlah 7 : 10. 



(Said to a man who had an undesirable eaae.) 

Yes, we can doubtless gain your case for you; we can set a 
whole neighborhood at loggerheads; we can distress a widowed 
mother and her six fatherless children, and thereby get for you 
six hundred dollars to which you seem to have a legal claim, but 
which rightly belongs, it appears to me, as much to the woman 
and children as it does to you. You must remember that some 
things legally right are not morally right. We shall not take 
your case, but will give you a little advice for which we will 
charge you nothing. You seem to be a sprightly, energetic man; 
we would advise you to try your hand at making six hundred 
dollars in some other way. 



We get back our mete ait we measure — 

We cannot do tcrong and feel rights 
Nor can ire give pain and gain pleasure — 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow. 

The hush for the robin and wren. 
But alway the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 



— Alice Cory. 
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JTANUART 11 



Every man wltb his staff in bis band. Zecbaiiab 8 : 4. 



Ciaractn: (n Caiutf. 

(Addressed to a gentleman calling at the White House, 
with a cane, which the President held in his hand while he 
spoke.) 

I always carried a cane when I was a boy. It was a freak of 
mine. My favorite one was a knotted beech stick, and I carved 
the head myself. There 's a mighty amount of character In sticks; 
don't you think so? Tou have seen these fishing poles that fit 
into a cane? Well, that was an old idea of mine. Dogwood clubs 
were favorite ones with the boys. I suppose they use them yet. 
Hickory is too heavy unless you get it from a young sapling. 
Have you ever noticed how a stick in one's hands will change in 
appearance? 



A peaceful life — fust toil and rest — 

All his desire — 
To read the books he liked the best 

Beside the cabin fire; 
God's Word and man's; to peer sometimes 

Above the page in smouldering gleams, 
And catch, like far heroic rhymes. 

The onward march of his dreams. 

A peaceful life — to hear the low 

Of pastured herds. 
Or woodman's aw that, blow on blow, 

Fell sweet as rhythmic words. 
And yet there stirred within his breast 

A fateful pulse that, like a roll 
Of drums, made high above his rest 

A tumult in his soul. 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 12 

There shall be no more death, neither torrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain : for the former things are passed away. Revela- 
tion 21:4. 



Sl3lotffuI Sfertfnff. 



(Written to his stepbrother, John Johnson, January 12, 
1851. Thomas Lincoln died January 17, 1851.) 

I sincerely hope father may yet recover his health; but at all 
eventB tell him to remember to call upon and confide in our great 
and good and merciful Maker, who will not turn away from him 
in any extremity. He notes the fall of a sparrow, and numbers 
the hairs of our heads; and he will not forget the dying man who 
puts his trust in him. Say to him, that if we could meet now it 
is doubtful whether it would not be more painful than pleasant; 
but that if it be his lot to go now, he will soon have a joyful 
meeting with loved ones gone before, and where the rest of us, 
through the help of God, hope ere long to join them. 



Oh, how Bweet it will he in that beautiful land, 

8o free from all Borrow and pain; 
With Bongg on our lip», and with harps in our hand$. 

To meet one another again. 

— Jfrs. Bllen H. Oates. 
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JANUARY IS 

Be strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be thoo dia> 
mayed : for the Lord thy God Is with thee. Joshua 1 : 9. 



^ie flge 10 j^ot 9Deati. 

(Delivered in the Court House at Springfield. Illinois, in 
1855, to an audience of only three persons. Mr. Hemdon 
got out huge posters announcing the event, employed a band 
to drum up a crowd, and bells were rung. Mr. Lincoln was 
to have spoken on the slavery question.) 

Gentlemen: This meeting is larger than I knew it would be, 
as I knew Hemdon and myself would be here; and yet another 
one has come — ^you, John Pain [the janitor]. These are bad times, 
and seem out of joint. All seems dead, dead, dead; but the age 
is not yet dead; it liveth as sure as our Maker liveth. Under all 
this seeming want of life and motion, the world does move never- 
theless. Be hopeful. And now let us adjourn and appeal to the 
people. 



"Press ont there '$ no such word a$ fail; 

Preee nobly ont the goal is near — 
Aeoend the mountain! breast the gale! 

Look np¥>ard, onward — never feart 
Why ehouldet thou faint? Heaven emdee above. 

Though storm and vapor intervene; 
The sun shines on, whose name is Love, 

Serenely o'er life's shadow'd scene. 

"Press ont if Fortune play thee false 
To-day, Uhmorrow she 'II be true ; 
Whom now she sinks she now exalts. 
Taking old gifts and granting new. 
The wisdom of the present hour 

Makes up for follies past and gone; 
To weakness strength succeeds, and power 
Prom frailty springs — press ont press ont" 

— Park Benfamin, 
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THE LINCOLN YEAR BOOK 



JANUARY 14 

They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power. 
Psalms 145 : 11. 



Steakinir BDoton of Cfbfl anh KeUffiou0 ^ttannite. 

(Said after hearing a sernon by Rev. Dr. Peter Akers, 
near Springfield, Illinois. In 1837.) 

It was the most instructive sermon, and he is the most im- 
pressive preacher I have ever heard. It is wonderful that God 
has given such power to men. I firmly believe his interpretation 
of prophecy, so far as I understand it, and especially about the 
breaking down of civil and religious tyrannies: and, odd as it 
may seem, when he described those changes and revolutions, I 
was deeply impressed that I should be somehow strangely mixed 
up with them. 



8o he grevs tip, a destined work to do. 

And lived to do it; four long suffering years, 

III fate, ill feeling, ill report lived through. 
And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 

The t€tunts to tribute, the abuse to praise. 

And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till, as he came forth from! the darkling days. 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood. 

— Tom Taylor. 
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JANUARY IB 

All Bcrlptiire U given by Inspiration of God, and la profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for Instruction in rlgtiteousness. II. 
Timothy 3 : 16. 



I ^abt Carefully Keah t^t J5ihU. 

(To Mr. Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Illinois, in looking over a book containing the 
canvass of Springfield voters in 1860.) 

Here are twenty-three ministers of different denominations, 
and all of them are against me but three, and here are a great 
many prominent members of churches, a very large majority are 
against me^ Mr. Bateman, I am not a Christian. God knows I 
would be one — but I have carefully read the Bible, and I do not 
so understand this book [he drew forth a pocket New Testament]. 
These men well know that I am for freedom in the Territories, 
freedom everywhere, as free as the Constitution and the laws will 
permit, and that my opponents are for slavery. They know this, 
and yet with this book in their hands, in the light of which 
human bondage cannot live a moment, they are going to vote 
against me! I do not understand it at all. 



Within thi€ ample volume lies 
The mystery of myatericM. 
Happiest they of the human raic. 
To whom their Ood has given grace 
To'read, to fear, to hope, to pray. 
To Itft the latch, to force the wag; 
And better had they ne'er been bom. 
That read to doubt, or read to scorv. 

—Sir Walter Scott. 
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God is our refnge and strengtli, a yery present help in trouble. Psalms 
46:1. 



(To Mr. Bateman. Continued from preceding page.) 

I know there is a God, and that he hates injustice and slavery. 
I see the storm ccming, and I know that his hand is in it If 
he has a place and work for me, and I think he has, I believe I 
am ready. I am nothing, but Truth is everything. I know I am 
right, because I know that liberty is right, for Christ teaches it, 
and Christ is God. I have told them that "a house divided against 
itself cannot stand'*; and Christ and reason say the same; and 
they will find it so. Douglas doesn't care whether slavery is 
voted up or down, but God cares, and humanity cares, and I care; 
but it will come, and I shall be vindicated; and these men will 
find that they have not read their Bibles right 



/, the Lord, om viih thee, he not thou afraid : 
I wW help and etrengthen, be thou not diemayed. 
Yea, I wW uphold thee with my own right hand; 
Thou art called and choeen in my Bight to etand. 

— Frances Ridley Havergal, 
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Their rock is not our Rock, even our enemies themselves being Judges. 
Deuteronomy 82:81. 



%iiis Eock on miiti J &tanti« 

(To Mr. Bateman. Continued from preceding page.) 

Doesn't it seem strange that men can ignore the moral aspect 
of this contest? A revelation could not make it plainer to me 
that slavery or the Government must be destroyed. The future 
would be something awful, as I look at it, but for this rock on 
which I stand [alluding to the New Testament, which he still 
held in his hand], especially with the knowledge of how these 
minister s are going to vote. It seems as if God had borne with 
this thing [slavery] until the teachers of religion have come to 
defend it from the Bible* and to claim for it a divine character 
and sanction; and now the cup of iniquity is full, and the vials of 
wrath will be poured out 



Bui patient $truffglin0 in the right. 
And 9»ffering wrong that right may win. 

Achieves the victory final, bright. 
O'er foe$ without and feare within. 
It mu$t he so, for right tnu9t win. 
Since God is Ood and ein is ein. 



--Milton, 
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JANUARY 18 

Fear not, Abram : I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward. 
Genesis 16 : 1. 



In t^t (Earben of (Stt^fitmant. 

(Said to Judge Gillespie at Lincoln's home in Springfield, 
Illinois, January, 1861.) 

Gillespie, I would willingly take out of my life a period in 
years equal to the two months which intervene between now and 
my inauguration. Because every hour adds to the difficulties I 
am called upon to meet, and the present administration does 
nothing to check the tendency towards dissolution. I, who have 
been called to meet this awful responsibility, am compelled to 
remain here, doing nothing to avert it or lessen its force when 
it comes to me. I see the duty devolving upon me. I have read 
upon my knees the story of Gethsemane, when the Son of God 
prayed in vain that the cup of bitterness might pass from him. 
I am in the Garden of Gethsemane now, and my cup of bitterness 
is full to overflowing. 



Each one has his Gethsemane ; for etwh there U a day 
When he shall halt, fear-stricken by the darkness in the tray ; 
When he, faint-hearted, weary of the griefs he yet must bear. 
Shall turn aside into the shade and soothing calmness there — 
8haU turn aside and bow his head, and on hit bended knees 
Pray that he may not take the cup and drain it to the lees. 

— Anonymou9, 
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All nations shall call you blessed. Malachl 8 : 12. 



Petpetufll l^eaee anb JFtitnli0|^ip. 

(Extracts from a letter written January 19, 1863, In reply 
to a testimonial of sympathy and confidence from the work- 
ingmen of Manchester, E}ngland.) 

When I came on the 4th of March, 1861, through a free and con- 
stitutional election, to preside in the government of the United 
States, the country was found at the verge of civil war. What- 
ever might have been the cause, or whosoever the fault, one duty 
paramount to all others was before me, namely, to maintain and 
preserve at once the Constitution and the Federal Republic. A 
conscientious purpose to perform this duty is the key to all the 
measures of administration which have been, and to all which 
will hereafter be pursued. ... It is now a pleasant duty to 
acknowledge the demonstration you have given of your desire 
that a spirit of peace and amity toward this country may prevail 
in the councils of your Queen, who is respected and esteemed in 
your own country only more than she is by the kindred nation 
which has its home on this side of the Atlantic. ... I hail this 
interchange of sentiment, therefore, as an augury that, whatever 
else may happen, whatever misfortune may befall your country 
or my own, the peace and friendship which now exist between 
the two nations will be, as it shall be my desire to make them, 
perpetual. 



Columbia, child of Britain — nohlent child; 

I praise the glowing luster of thy youth, 
And fa4n would see thy great heart reconciled 

To love the mother of so blest a birth: 
For we are one Columbia I still the same 
Jn Uneage, language, and ancient fame. 

The natural nobility of earth. 

— Tupper. 
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JANUARY ao 

The kingdomB of this world are become the klngdoma of oar Lord. 
Reyelatlon 11 : 15. 



(Reply to speech of minister representliijc the Kingdom of 
Norway and Sweden, January 20, 1865.) 

My memory does not recall an instance of disagreement be- 
tween Sweden and the United States. Your predecessor was most 
agreeable in his intercourses with this Government, and I greet 
you with the same good feeling which was entertained for him 
while he resided with us. . . . You may be assured that on my 
part every occasion will be improved to exhibit the sincere desire 
which this Government entertains for the prosperity and welfare 
of the Government and Kingdom of Sweden and Norway. 



America! the aound is like a aword 

To 8mite th* oppressor! like a loving tcord 

To cheer the sufFering people, while they pray 

That Ood would hasten on the promised day 

When earth shaU be like heaven, and men shaU stand 

Like Itrothers round an altar, hand in hand. 

Oh! ever thus, America, he strong — 

Like cataracts* thunder pour the freeman's song, 

TUl struggling Europe foins the glad refrain. 

And startled Asia bursts the despot's chain; 

And Africa's manumitted sons, from thee 

To their own fatherland shall bear the song — 

Worth all their toils and tears — of Liberty: 

For these good deeds, America, be strong! 

— Mrs. Hale. 
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Tonus men likewise eibort to be aober mloded. Tltoa 2:6. 



%o tfte #9nnff 9^tn. 



{Reported by W. a. Hemflon.) 
Now, as to the youg men. You must not wait to be brought 
forward by the older men. For instance, do you suppose that I 
should ever have got Into notice if I bad waited to be hunted up 
and pushed forward by older men? The way for a young man 
to rise Is to improve hlmBSlt every way he can, never suspecting 
that anybody wishes to hinder btm. Allow me to assure you that 
ausplclon and Jealousy never did help any roan la any situation. 
There may sometimes he ungenerous attempts to keep a young 
man down; and they will succeed, too, If be allows his mlud to 
be diverted from Its true channel to brood over the attempted 
Injury. Cast about, and see if this feeling has not lujured every 
person you have ever known to fall Into it. 



Let, 111 then, be up and doinp, 
WUli a Aeorl /or any fate; 

Btm achieving. tUll puriuino, 
Ltam to labor and to trail. 

-^Longtellav. 
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On these two commandmentB hang all the law and the prophets. Mat- 
thew 22 : 40. 



^it &abtor'0 Conbnideli f^tatittunt. 

(To Honorable H. C. Demlng, of Connecticut.) 

I have never united myself to any church, because I have found 
difficulty in giving my assent, without mental reservation, to the 
long, complicated statements of Christian doctrine which char- 
acterize their Articles of Belief and Confessions of Faith. When 
any church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole qualification of 
membership, the Savior's condensed statement of the substance 
of both law and gospel, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself," that church will I Join with all my 
heart and all my soul. 



Had I the tongue of Oreeke and Jewa, 
And nobler speech than angeU uee; 
If love he absent, I am found. 
Like tinkling brass, an empty sound. 
If love to Ood, and love to man 
Be absent, all my hopes are vain; 
Nor tongues, nor gifts, nor fiery geal 
The work of love can e'er fulfil. 

—Watts. 
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Wisdom is better tban weapons of war. Bccleslastes 9 : 18. 



(Lincoln was a captain in the Black Hawk war of 1882. 
The following humorous speech was delivered in Congress in 
1848 by way of sarcasm on the etForts of General Cass's 
friends to render him conspicuous as a military hero. Cass 
was a candidate for President of the United States.) 

By the way, Mr. Speaker, did you know that I am a military 
hero? Yes, sir, in the days of the Black Hawk War I fought, 
bled, and came away. Speaking of General Cass's career reminds 
me of my own. I was not at Stillman's defeat, but I was about 
as near It as Cass to Hull's surrender; and, like him, I saw the 
place very soon afterward. It is quite certain I did not break 
my sword, for I had none to break; but I bent a musket pretty 
badly on one occasion. If Cass broke his sword, the idea is that 
he broke it in desperation; I bent the musket by accident. If 
General Cass went in advance of me in picking whortleberries, I 
guess I surpassed him in charges upon the wild onions. If he 
saw any live fighting Indians, it was more than I did, but I had 
a good many bloody struggles with the mosquitoes; and although 
I never fainted }rom loss of blood, I can truly say that I was 
often hungry. Mr. Speaker, if I should ever conclude to doff 
whatever our Democratic friends may suppose there is of black- 
cockade Federalism about me, and, thereupon, they should take 
me up as their candidate for the Presidency, I protest thAt they 
sbAll not make fun of me, as they have of General Cass, by 
attempting to write me into a military hero. 



Chosen for large designs, he had the art 

Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart. 

Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 

— R. H. Stoddard, 
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I applied mine heart to know, and to search, and to seek out wisdom, 
and the reason of things. Ecclesiastes 7 : 25. 



Miat ''9Dnnon0ttatt" 9^nn0. 

(Tb Rev. J. P. Gulliver, in 1860.) 

In the course of my law reading I constantly came upon the 
word demonstrate. I thought at first I understood its meaning, 
but soon became satisfied that I did not. I said to myself, "What 
do I mean when I demonstrate more than when I reason or 
prove? How does demonstration differ from any other proof?" 
I consulted Webster's Dictionary. That told me of "certain 
proof," "proof beyond the possibility of doubt"; but I could form 
no idea what sort of proof that was. I thought a great many 
things were proved beyond a possibility of doubt, without re- 
course to any such extraordinary process of reasoning as I under- 
stood "demonstration" to be. I consulted all the dictionaries and 
books of reference I could find, but with no better results. You 
might as well have defined blue to a blind man. At last I said, 
"Lincoln, you can never make a lawyer if you do not know what 
demonstrate means"; and I left my situation in Springfield, went 
home to my father's house, and stayed there till I could give any 
proposition in the six books of Euclid at sight I then found out 
what "demonstrate" means, and went back to my law studies. 



The man who seeks one thing in life, and hut one. 
May hope to achieve it before life he done; 
But he ioho seeks all things, wherever he goes. 
Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows 
A harvest of barren regrets. 

— Owen Meredith. 
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Help those women which labored with me in the gospel. Philippians 4 : 3. 



%^t mSLomtn of flmetfea. 

(In reply to a delegation of ladles and gentlemen from 
Philadelphia, who presented a vase of leaves from the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, January 25, 1865.) 

I accept, with emotions of profoundest gratitude, the beautiful 
gift you have been pleased to present to me. You will, of course, 
expect that I acknowledge it. So much has been said about 
Gettysburg, and so well said, that for me to attempt to say any 
more may, perhaps, only serve to weaken the force of that which 
has already been said. A most graceful and eloquent tribute was 
paid to the patriotism and self-denying labors of the AmericaH 
ladies, on the occasion of the consecration of the National Ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg, by our Illustrious friend, Edward Everett, 
now, alas! departed from earth. His life was truly a great one, 
and I think the greatest part of it was that which crowned its 
closing years. I wish you to read, if you have not already done 
so, the glowing and eloquent and truthful words which he then 
spoke of the women of America. Truly, the service they have 
rendered to the defenders of our country in this perilous time, 
and are yet rendering, can never be estimated as it ought to be. 
For your kind wishes to me, personally, I beg leave to render you, 
likewise, my sincerest thanks. I assure you they are recipro- 
cated. And now, gentlemen and ladies, may God bless you all. 



A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a »pirit still and bright. 
With something of an angel light. 



— Wordsworth. 
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Before honor U hamlllty. ProTerlw 15:33. 



Canbibatt (or tj^t JLtvMlntutt. 

(First political speech delivered at Papsvllle, Illinois, in 
1832, when twenty-three years of age. In announcing himself 
as a Whig candidate for the Legislature, after a lengthy 
speech by an opposing candidate.) 

Gentlemen, Fellow-Citizens: I presume you all know who I 
am. I am humble Abraham Lincoln. I have been solicited by 
many friends to become a candidate for the Legislature. My 
politics can be briefly stated. I am in favor of a national bank. 
I am in favor of the internal improvement system, and a high 
protective tariff. These are my sentiments and political prin- 
ciples. If elected, I shall be thankful; if not, it will be all the 
same. 



/ may not reach the heights I seek. 

My untried strength may fail me; 
Or, half-way up the mountain peak. 

Fierce tempest may assail me. 
But though tnat place I never gain. 
Herein lies comfort for my pain, 
I will he worthy of it. 

I may not triumph in success. 

Despite my earnest labor; 
I may not grasp results that bless 

The efforts of my neighbor. 
But though my goal I never see. 
This thought shall always dwell with me — 
/ will be worthy of it. 

The golden glorv of love's light 
May never fall upon mu way; 
My path may always lead through night. 

Like some deserted by-way. 
But though life's dearest joy I miss. 
There lies a nameless joy in this — 
/ wUl be worthy of it. 

—BUa Wheeler Wilcom, 
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Thta luid iball fall onto ron far Inberituin. BMkld 47 : 14. 

Ztsal Iitftnitnitf tt JFnntammtal Slrstflnstf. 

(Bitract fram an addrcn delivered JtuQarr 27, 1888, ■>«■ 
lore tba Tonng Hsd'b L;ranm at Springfield, Illinola.) 

In the great Journal of things happening under the aun, the 
American people And our account running under date of the nine- 
teenth centurj' of the Christian era. We And ouraeWes In peace- 
ful poiMBslon of the fairest portion of the earth as regards extent 
of territory, fertility of soil, and salubrity of climate. We And 
ourselves under the government of a system of political institu- 
tions conducing more eeaentlally to the ends of civil and religious 
liberty, than any of which the history of former times tells us. 
We And ourselves the legal Inheritors of these fundamental bleaa- 
ings. We tolled not In the acquirement nor the eatabllahment of 
them ; they are a legacy bequeathed to us by a once hardy, brave, 
and patriotic, but now lamented and departed race of ancestors. 



Breathe* there a man witth laui lo dead. 
Who itever lo hfmicl; hath taM: 

"Thi* U mji own. my »oMt;« landT" 
Wtmie heart hath ne'er iHtMn htm tunietf 
Ai kome hU f<iot$tept he hath lumcd 

From vanderitig o» a fiireien ttrandt 



Walter Boett. 
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The nation and kingdom that will not serre thee shall perish. Isaiah 
60:12. 



^bt SLpvtoatb of SDangrt. 

(Extract from the Springfield address In 1838. 
from preceding page.) 



Continued 



At what point shall be we expect the approach of danger? Shall 
we expect some transatlantic militai-y giant to step the ocean and 
crush us at a blow? Never! All the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa combined, with all the treasures of the earth (our own 
excepted) in their military chest, with a Bonaparte for a com- 
mander, could not, by force, take a drink from the Ohio, or make 
a track on the Blue Ridge, in a trial of a thousand years. ^^ 
what point, then, is this approach of danger to be expected? I 
answer: If it ever reaches us, it must spring up amongst us. 7^. 
cannot come from abroad. If destruction be our lot, we must 
ourselves be its author and finisher. As a nation of freemen, \\e 
must live through all time or die by suicide. 



When our land is Wumined icith liherty'a smile. 
If a foe from within strike a hlow at her glory, 

Doicn, down with the traitor that dares to defile 
The flag of her stars and the page of her story! 

By the millions unchained who our birthright have gained. 

We will keep her bright blazon forever unstained! 

— pranois Scott Key. 
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Then Adonijah the son of Hagglth exalted himBelf, saying, I will be 

king: and he prepared him chariots and horsemen, and fifty men to ran 
before him. I. Kings 1 : 6. 



^otorting (Btniws. 

(Extract from Springfield address. Continued from pre- 
ceding page.) 

Towering genius disdains a beaten path. It seeks regions hith- 
erto unexplored. It does not add story to story upon the monu- 
ments of fame erected to the memory of others. It denies that it 
is glory enough to serve under any chief. It scorns to tread in 
the footsteps of any predecessor, however illustrious. It thirsts 
and burns for distinction, and, if possible, will have it, whether 
at the expense of emancipating slaves, or enslaving free men. 
Is it unreasonable, then, to expect that some man possessed with 
the loftiest genius, coupled with ambition sufficient to push it to 
its utmost stench, will at some time spring up among us? And 
when such an one does, it will require the people to be united, 
attached to the government and laws, and generally intelligent, 
to successfully frustrate the design. 



There U a line by U8 unseen. 

That orosaea every path; 
The hidden boundary between 

Ood*8 mercy and his wrath. 

There is a time, toe know not when, 

A place, we know not where. 
Which seals the destiny of men 

To glory or despair, 

— Dr, Alewander, 
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None of these ttaingii move me. neither count I my life dear onto my- 
aelf. so that I mii^t finish my course with Joy. Acts 20 : 24. 



In tbt 1?anfe0 of tU ^toplt. 

(Interview published in the New Yorlc Tribune, January 
80, 1861.) 

I will suffer death before I will consent or advise my friends to 
consent to any concession or compromise which looks like buying 
the privilege of taking possession of the Government to which we 
have a constitutional right; because, whatever I might think of 
the merit of the various propositions before Congress, I should 
regard any concession in the face of menace as the destruction of 
the Government itself, and a consent on all hands that our system 
shall be brought down to a level with the existing disorganized 
state of affairs in Mexico. But this thing will hereafter be, as it 
is now, in the hands of the people, and if they desire to call a 
convention to remove any grievances complained of, or to give 
new guarantees for the permanence of vested rights, it is not 
mine to oppose. 




Ood give U9 men I 

A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of^ office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men wlut have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who con stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 

Tall men, sun-orowned, who live dbove the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 

— /. a, ffolkMd. 
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Sufflclent unto the day is tUe evil thereof. Matthew 6 : 84. 



(To a Springfield neighbor, a minister who wisdied to know 
as to his future policy on the slavery question.) 

You know Father B., the old Methodist preacher? and you 
know Fox River and its freshets? Well, once In the presence of 
Father B., a young Methodist was worrying about Fox River, and 
expressing fears that he should be prevented from filling some 
of his appointments by a freshet in the river. Father B. checked 
him in his gravest manner. Said he, "Young man, I have always 
made it a rule In my life not to cross Fox River till I get to it." 
And I am not going to worry myself over the slavery question till 
I get to it. 



Too curious man, why doat thou seek to know 
Events which, good or ill, foreknown, or woet 
Th* alUteeing power that made thee mortal, gave 
Thee everything a mortal state should have ; 
Foreknowledge only is enjoy*d hy heaven: 
And, for his peace of mind, to man forbidden: 
Wretched were life, if he foreknew his doom ; 
Even joys for seen give pleasing hope no room. 
And griefs assur'd are felt before they come. 



— Dryden. 
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Seest thou a man diligent In his business ? he shall stand before kings ; 
he shall not stand before mean men. Proverbs 22 : 20. 



C5ommtntiatfon0 from Xiterat; ann Xtatiun 9^tn. 

(To Rev. J. P. Gul liver, of Norwich, Connecticut, In 1860.) 

A most extraordinary circumstance occurred in New Haven the 
other day. They told me that the professor of rhetoric In Yale 
College — a very learned man, isn't he? well, he ought to be, at 
any rate — they told me that he came to hear me, and took notes 
of my speech, and gave a lecture on it to his class the next day: 
and not satisfied with that, he followed me up to Meriden the 
next evening, and heard me again for the same purpose. Now, if 
this is so, it is to my mind very extraordinary. I have been 
sufficiently astonished at my success in the West. It has been 
most unexpected. But I had no thought of any marked success 
at the East, and least of all that I should draw out such com- 
mendations from literary and learned men. 



Lives of great men all remind u& 

We can make our lives sublime. 
And, departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time; 
Footprints, that perhaps another, 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shiptcreckcd brother. 

Seeing, may take heart ao^in. 



— Longfellow. 
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A prudent man foreseeth the evil. Proyerbs 22 : 8. 



Root ^os, or SDif* 

(In reply to Mr. Hunter, February 3, 1865, who stated 
that as slaves were accustomed to work under compulsion, 
by being suddenly freed It would bring ruin on the South, and 
whites and blacks would starve together.) 

I can only say, in reply to your statement of the case, that it 
reminds me of a man out in Illinois, hy the name of Case, who 
undertook, a few years ago, to raise a very large herd of hogs. 
It was a great trouble to feed them; and how to get around this 
was a puzzle to him. At length he hit upon the plan of planting 
an immense field of potatoes, and, when they were sufficiently 
grown, he turned the whole herd into the field and let them have 
full swing, thus saving not only the labor of feeding the hogs, 
but that also of digging the potatoes! Charmed with his sagacity, 
he stood one day leaning against the fence, counting his hogs, 
when a neighbor came along. "Well, well," said he, "Mr. Case, 
this is all very fine. Your hogs are doing very well just now; 
but you know out here in Illinois the frost comes early, and the 
ground freezes a foot deep. Then what are you going to do?" 
This was a view of the matter which Mr. Case had not taken into 
account Butchering time for hogs was away on in December or 
January. He scratched his head and at length stammered, "Well, 
it may come pretty hard on their snouts, but I don't see but it 
will be root, hog, or die." 



Prudence, thou vainly in our youth art sought. 
And with age purchased, art too dearly bought: 
We *re past the use of uHt for which we toil: 
Late fruit, and planted in too cold a $oU. 



— Dryden^ 
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Witdom is a defence, and money is a defence : but tlie excellency of 
knowledge is, that witdom giveth life to them that have it Eccleaiajitea 
7:12. 



iDut Support ann SDtftn0t* 

(Bxtract from address before Young Men's L^yceum, 
Springfield, Illinois, January, 1838.) 

Reason — cold, calculating, unimpassionate reason — must fur- 
nish all the materials for our support and defense. Let those 
materials be molded into general intelligence, sound morality, 
and, in particular, a reverence for the Constitution and the laws; 
and then our country shall continue to improve, and our nation, 
revering his name, and permitting no hostile foot to pass or dese- 
crate his resting-place, shall be the first to hear the last trump 
that shall awaken our Washington. Upon these let the proud 
fabric of freedom rest as the rock of its basis, and, as truly aa 
has been said of the only greater institution, ''the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it." 



Defend U9, Lord, from every ill; 
Strengthen our hearts to do thy will; 
In all ire plan and all toe do. 
Still keep U8 to thy service true. 

Thou who art Light, shine on each aoult 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
Open our eyes, and make us see 
The path which leads to heaven and thee I 



— JoJm Hap. 
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And they rtiall make a spoil of thy riches, and make a prey of thy 
merchandise. Eseklel 26 : 12. 



(His ytews on the Confiscation Act, passed hy Ccmgress 
and approved by the President, July 17, 1862.) 

It is startling to say that Congress can free a slave within a 
State, and yet were it said that the ownership of a slave had 
first been transferred to the nation, and that Congress had then 
liberated him, the difficulty would vanish; and this is the real 
case. The traitor against the general Government forfeits his 
slave at least as Justly as he does any other property, and he for- 
feits both to the Government against which he offends. The 
Government, so far as there can be ownership, owns the forfeited 
slaves, and the question for Congress in regard to them is. Shall 
they be made free or sold to new masters? I see no objection to 
Congress deciding in advance that they shall be free. 



7o« have among you many a purohoMed slave. 
Which, like your aaaee, a$td your dogs, and mules, 
Tou use in abfect and in slavish parts 
Because you bought them, 

— Shakespeare, 
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Let Judgment be executed speedily upon him. whether it be unto death, 
or to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment. Ezra 
7:26. 



Ida; tbr CojSt of a Cau0rlr00 QZIIat. 

(In defense of the Confiscation Act, passed by Congress, 
July 17, 1862. Continued from preceding page.) 

That those who make a causeless war should be compelled to 
pay the cost of it, is too obviously just to be called in question. 
To give Government protection to the property of persons who 
have abandoned it, and gone on a crusade to overthrow the same 
Government, is absurd, if considered in the mere light of justice. 
The severest justice may not always be the best policy. ... I 
think our military commanders, when, in military phrase, they 
are within the enemy's country, should, in an orderly manner, 
seize and keep whatever of real or personal property may be 
necessary or convenient for their commands, and at the same 
time preserve in some way the evidence of what they do. 



And many an old man*s sigh, and many a vHdotc'a, 
And many an orphan's toater-standing eye — 
Men for their sons*, toives for their husbands* fate. 
And orphans for their parents* timeless death, — 
Shall rue the hour that ever thou icast horn. 

— Shakespeare. 



\ 
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My Boul is weary of my life ; I will leave my complaint upon myself ; I 
will apeak in the bitterness of my soul. Job. 10 : 1. 



9^t |do0Uion i0 jRot a Sen of Vioatg. 

(To an old and Intimate friend from Springfield, Illinois.) 

You know better than any man living that from my boyhood 
up my ambition was to be President. I am President of one part 
of this divided country at least; but look at me! Oh, I wish I 
had never been bom ! I 've a white elephant on my hands, one 
hard to manage. With a fire in my front and rear to contend 
with, the Jealousies of the military commanders, and not receiv- 
ing that cordial codperative support from Congress that could 
reasonably be expected, with an active and formidable enemy in 
the field threatening the very life-blood of the Government, my 
position is anything but a bed of roses. 



Al<uf I have not words to tell my grief; 
To vent my sorrow would he some relief; 
Light sufferings give us leisure to complain; 
We groan, hut cannot speak, in greater pain. 



— Dryden, 
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Tlie miglity man, . . . the Jadge, 
eloquent orator. Isaiah 8 : 2, S. 



. the connsellor, 



and the 



3lnfefft SD0nffIa0* 

(The following generous allusion was made to Honorable 
Stei^hen A. Douglas in a sfyeech in 1856.) 

Twenty years ago Judge Douglas and I first became acquainted. 
We were both young then, he a trifle younger than I. Even then 
we were both ambitious — I, perhaps, quite as much as he. With 
me the race of ambition has been a failure. With him it has 
been a splendid success. His name fills the nation, and it is not 
unknown in foreign lands. I affect no contempt for the high 
eminence he has reached; so reached that the oppressed of my 
species might have shared with me in the elevation, I would 
rather stand on that eminence that wear the richest crown that 
ever pressed a monarch's brow. 



The boast 0$ heraldry, the pomp of power. 

And all that h^Aiuty, all that wemth e'er gave. 

Await alike the inevitable hour; 

The paths of glory lead b»t to the grave. 



— Oratf, 



k 
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Let as behave oanelvee valiaiitly for our people. I. Chronicles 19 : 18. 



SLn iDbmnatclb* 

(TO Brigadier-General Buell, January 13, 1862, In answer 
to a dispatch.) 

With this preliminary I state my general idea of this war to be, 
that we have the greater numbers and the enemy has the greater 
facility of concentrating forces upon points of collision; that we 
must fail unless we can find some way of making our advantage 
an overmatch for his; and that this can only be done by men- 
acing him with superior forces at different points at the same 
time, so that we can safely attack one or both if he makes no 
change; and if he weakens one, to strengthen the other, forbear 
to attack the strengthened one, but seize and hold the weakened 
one, gaining so much. 



Then, in the name of God, and all thete righU, 

Advance your atandarde, draw your willing atoorde: 

For me the raneom of my hold attempt 

Shall he thi« cold corse on the earth's hold face; 

But if I thrive, the gain of my attempt 

The least of you shall share his part thereof. 

— Shakespeare, 
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The memory of the Just Is blessed. Proverbs 10 : 7. 



CStnetal l^artidon'jS Sitt&bar. 

rSald while examlnlne soroe court-martlal cases, and writ- 
ing the date Fobruary 9. 1864.) 

Does your mind, Judge Holt, nsso'^late events with dates? 
Every time this morning that I have had occasion to write the 
day of the month, the thought has come up. This is General Har- 
rison's birthday. 



Fail, memory, hail! in all thu crhnwitlrMH mine, 
From age to age unnumherid ircanures Hhinc! 
Thought and her fthadowy brood thy call ohru. 
And place and time are subject to thy axcay ! 

LulVd in the countlesn chambers of the brain. 
Our thoughts are link'd by many a hidden chain, 
Awake but one, and lo. ichat myriads rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other piest 



— Rogera. 
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Riches certainly make themselves wings ; they fly awsy as an eagle 
toward heay^i. Proverbs 23 : 5. 



SDtab XO00 tot It\tu. 



(Decision rendered February 11. 1864, as to the liability 
of the Government to pay two or three hundred dollars In 
greenbaclc notes lost by a coachman by fire at the mansion 
stables, February 10, 1864. Case submitted by Robert Lin- 
coln.) 

The payment of a note presupposes its presentation to the 
leaker of it. It Is the sign or symbol of value received; it is not 
lalue itself, that is clear. At the same time the production of the 
note seems a necessary warrant for the demand; and while the 
moral obligation is as strong without this, governments and 
banking institutions do not recognize any principle beyond the 
strictly legal. It is an established rule that the citizen cannot 
sue the Government; therefore, I don't see but that it is a dead 
less for Jehu. 



Riches, like insects, while conceaVd they lie. 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly; 
To ichotn can riches give repute and trust. 
Content or pleasure, but the good and justt 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
tsiteem and love are never to be sold. 
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The eternal God is thy refuge, and undemeatli are the everlaating 
Deuteronomy 33 : 27. 



Sin Slffrctf onatr JpatrtorIL 

(Farewell address at Springfield. Illinois, standing on the 
car platform, January 11. 1861.) 

Mr Friends: No one, not in my position, can appreciate the 
sadness I feel at this parting. To this people I owe all that I am. 
Here I have lived more than a quarter of a century; here my 
children were born, and here one of them lies buried. I know not 
how soon I shall see you again. A duty devolves upon me which 
is, perhaps, greater than that which has devolved upon any other 
man since the days of Washington. He never could have suc- 
ceeded except for the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at 
all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed without the same 
divine aid which sustained him; and in the same Almighty-Being 
I place my reliance for support, and I hope you, my friends, will 
all pray that I may receive that divine assistance, without which 
I cannot succeed. Again, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 



When forced to part from those tee lore. 

Though sure to meet to-morrow. 
We yet a kind of anguish prove, 

And u^ith a touch of sorrow. 
But oht what words can paint the fears 

When from those friends we sever 
Perhaps to part for months — for years — 

Perhaps to part forever. 



— Anonymous. 



\ 
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Oh my Lord, wherewith shall I save Israel? behold, my family Is poor. 
Judges : 15. 



9^ <ttxlt l^isiUmt. 

(To Mr. J. U Scripps.) 

My early history 1b perfectly characterized by a single line of 
Gray'B Elegy, "The Bhort and Blmple annalB of the poor." 

(To Honorable J. W. Fell, In 1859.) 

I was bom February 12, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
My parents were both born in Virginia, of undistinguished fam- 
ilies, second families, perhaps I should say. My mother, who 
died in my tenth year, was of a family by the name of Hianks. 
. . . My father, at the death of his father, was but six years of 
age, and grew up literally without any education. He removed 
from Kentucky to what Is now Spencer County, Indiana, in my 
eighth year. We reached our new home about the time the State 
came into the Union. It was a wild region, with many bears, and 
other wild animals still in the woods. There I grew up. There 
were some schools, so called, but no qualification was ever re- 
quired of a teacher beyond "readin', wrltin', and cipherin' to the 
rule of three." If a straggler, supposed to understand Latin, 
happened to sojourn In the neighborhood, he was looked upon as 
a wizard. There was absolutely nothing to excite ambition for 
education. Of course when I came of age I did not know much. 
Still, somehow, I could read, write, and cipher to the rule of 
three, but that was all. I have not been in school since. The 
little advance I now have upon this store of education I have 
picked up from time to time under the pressure of necessity. 



From (tut the hilUide hovel came 

An inftmfe wail, which graved the keif 

Of »<mff§ of freeaom yet to he. 

To 4rown the groeme — a natUtn'e ehaene. 

— Ben D. Houee, 
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I had rather speak five words with my understanding, that by my voice 
I might teach others also, than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue. I. Corinthians 14 : 19. 



Coercion anti Inba^ion* 

(From speech at Indianapolis, before the Legislature, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1861.) 

Solomon says there is "a time to keep silence"; and when men 
wrangle by the mouth with no certainty that they mean the same 
thing, while using the same word. It perhaps were as well If they 
would keep silence. The words "coercion" and "invasion" are 
much used In these days, and often with some temper and hot 
blocd. Let us make sure, If we can, that we do not misunder- 
stand the meaning of those who use them. Let us get the exact 
definition of these words, not from dictionaries, but from the 
men themselves, who certainly depreciate the things they would 
represent by the use of the words. What, then, is "coercion"? 
What is "invasion"? Would the marching of an army Into South 
Carolina, without the consent of her people, and with hostile in- 
tent toward them, be an "invasion"? I certainly think It would; 
and it would be "coercion" also If the South Carolinians were 
forced to submit. 



N 



'T is only man can create. 

And cut the air to sounds articulate 

By natur&s special charter. Nay, speech can 

Make a shrewd discrepance *twixt man and man: 

It doth the gentleman from clown discover: 

And from a fool the grave philosopher; 

As Solon sadd to one in judgment weak, 

•I thought thee wise until I heard thee speak." 

— James Howell. 
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The maid was fair and beaatifal. Esther 2 : 7. 



tIDde Stfffnning of Eotie mit]t 9^t. 

(To an acqaaintance in Springfield, Illinois.) 

Did you ever write out a story in your mind? I did when I wa« 
a little codger. One day a wagon with a lady and two girls and 
a man broke down near us, and while they were fixing up, they 
cooked in our kitchen. The woman had books and read us stories, 
and they were the first I ever had heard. I took a great fancy to 
one of the girls; and when they were gone I thought of her a 
great deal, and one day when I was sitting out in the sun by the 
house I wrote out a story in my mind. I thought I took my 
father's horse and followed the wagon, and finally I found it, and 
they were surprised to see me. I talked with the girl and per- 
suaded her to elope with me; and that night I put her on my 
horse, and we started off across the prairie. After several hours 
we came to a camp, and when we rode up we found it was the 
one we had left a few hours before, and we went in. The next 
night we tried it again, and the same thing happened — the horse 
came back to the same place; and then we concluded that we 
ought not to elope. I stayed until I had persuaded her father to 
give her to me. I always meant to write that story out and pub- 
lish it, and I began once; but I concluded it was not much of a 
story. But I think that was the beginning of love with me. 



Oft have I heard hoth youths and vWginB toy. 
Birds choose their tnatea, and couple too, this day ; 
But by their flight I never can divine 
When I shall couple voith my Valentine, 

—Be 
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The whole land is made desolate. Jeremiali 12 : 11. 



9Di0tracteti Conhitfon ot t||t €onnttt. 

f 

(Before the Mayor and Common Council of Pittsbarg, 
Pennsylvania, February 15. 18G1.) 

In every short address I have made to the people, in every 
crowd through which I have passed, of late, some allusion has 
heen made to the distracted condition of the country. It is natu- 
ral to expect that I should say something on this subject; but to 
touch upon it all would involve an elaborate discussion of a great 
many questions and circumstances, requiring more time than I 
can at present command, and would, perhaps, commit me upon 
matters that have not yet fully developed themselves. The con- 
dition of the country is an extraordinary one, and fills the mind 
of every patriot with anxiety. It is my intention to give this 
subject all the consideration I possibly can before especially de- 
ciding in regard to it, so that when I do speak, I hope I may say 
nothing in opposition to the spirit of the Constitution, contrary 
to the Integrity of the Union, or which will prove Inimical to the 
liberties of the people or to the peace of the whole country. 



When shall the deadly hate of faction cease. 

When shall our long-divided land have rest. 

If every peevish, moody malcontent 

ShaHl set the senseless r<ibble in an uproar f 

Fright them with dangers, and perplew their brains. 

Booh day with same fantastic giddy change? 
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On earth peace, good wiil toward men. Lake 2 : 14. 



Cotbial (Eooti dZBilL 

(Extract from speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 12, 1861.) 

In a few Bhort years I and every other individiial man who 1b 
now living will pass away. I hope that our national difficulties 
will also pass away, and I hope we shall see in the streets of Cin- 
cinnati — ^good old Cincinnati — for centuries to come, once every 
four years, the people give such a reception as this to the consti- 
tutionally elected President of the whole United States. I hope 
you will all join in that reception, and that you will also wel- 
come your brethren across the river to participate in it. We shall 
welcome them in every State in the Union, no matter where they 
are from. From away South, we shall extend to them a cordial 
good will, when our present differences shall have been forgotten 
and blown to the winds forever. 



If I unwittingly, or in my rage. 

Have aught committed that ia hardly home 

By any in this presence, I desire 

To reconcile me to his friendly peace: 

'T is death to me to he at enmity; 

J hate it, and desire all good men's love. 
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Behold, the people shall rise up as a great line. Numbers 23 : 24. 



dZHfirn tit l^toplt Viifit in 9^a00« 

(Extract from address to citizens of Indianapolis. Indiana, 
February 11. 1861.) 

Of the people, vhon they rise in mass in behalf of the Union, and 
the liberties of their country, truly may it he said. "The gfates of 
hell shall not prevail against them." In all trying positions In 
vhioh I shall be placed, and, doubtless, I shall be placed in many 
such, my reliance will be placed upon you and the people of the 
United States; and I wish you to remember, now and forever, 
that it is your business, and not mine; that if the Union of these 
States and the liberties of this people shall be lost, it is but little 
to any one man of Pfty-two years of ape, but a great deal to the 
thirty millions of people who inhabit these United States, and to 
their posterity in all coming time. 



Thejf need no urging to stir them on. 
They yearn for U8 no battle cry; 
At the word that their country calls for men 
They throw down hammer, scythe, and pen. 
And are ready to serve and die! 



— Barry. 
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He that sh&Il humble himself shall be exalted. Matthew 23 : 12. 



^umble0t ot ail t||t ^ttatttnta. 

fKxtract from speech to the Legislature at Albany, New 
York. February 18. 1861.) 

It is true that while I hold myself, without mock modesty, the 
humblest of all the Individuals who have ever been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, I yet have a more difficult task to per- 
form than any one of them has ever yet encountered. 



Ilffr hnrnble, pet how hopeful he could he. 

How. in good fortune and in ill, the same; 
Nor hitter in aucceas, nor bOMtful he. 

Thirsty for goal, nor feverish for fame. 

He went about his work — such work as few 

Ever laid on head and heart and hand — 
As one trho knows inhere there 's a task to do — 

Man's honest will must Heaven's good grace command. 

— Tom Taylor. 
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Let u» stand together. Isaiah 50 : 8. 



Common Cau0t tor ^itut SDhintn. 

(Extract from speech at Poughkeepsie, New York, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1861.) 

These receptions have been given me at other places, and as 
here, by men of different parties, and not by one party alone. It 
shows an earnest effort on the part of all to save, not the country, 
for the country can save Itself, but to save the institutions of the 
country — those institutions under which, for at least three-quar- 
ters of a century, we have become the greatest, the most intelli- 
gent, and the happiest people in the world. These manifestations 
show that we all make common cause for these objects; that if 
some of them are successful in an election and others are beaten, 
those who are beaten are not in favor of sinking the ship in con- 
sequence of defeat, but are earnest in their purpose to sail it 
safely through the voyage in hand, and, insofar as they may 
think there has been any mistake in the election, satisfying them- 
selves to take their chance at setting the matter right the next 
time. This course is entirely right. 



Ottr country first, their glory and their pride, 
La/nd of their hopes, land where their fathers died. 
When M the right, they ni keep thy honor bright; 
When in the tcrong, they 'II die to set it right. 

— James T. Field; 
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The child is not; and I, whither shall I go? Genesis 87:80. 



9^ 3ot. mniit. 

(Died February 20. 1862, aged twelve years.) 

(To Colonel Cannon.) 

Colonel, did you ever dream of a lost friend, and feel that you 
were holding Bweet communion with that friend, and yet have a 
sad conBciousness that it was not a reality? Just so I dream of 
my boy, Willie. 

(To a Christian lady.) 

I had lived until my boy, Willie, died, without realizing fully 
these things. That blow overwhelmed me. It showed me my 
weakness as I had never felt it before, and if I can take what 
you have stated as a test, I think I can safely say that I know 
something of that change of which you speak; and I will further 
add, that it has been my intention for some time, at a suitable 
opportunity, to make a public religious profession. 



Love ia the golden chain that Mnds 

The happy aoule above; 
And he *a an heir of heaven tliat flnd» 

His hOBom glow with love, 

— Charlea Swain. 
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I anderatood as a child, I thought as a child. I. Corinthians 13 : 11. 



^Iie &ttnfsfs\t at Trenton* 

(Kxtract of speech before the Senate at Trenton, New 
.Torsey, February 21. 1861.) 

May I be pardoned if, upon this occasion, I mention that away 
bfiok in my childhood, the earliest days of my being able to read, 
T got hold of a small book, such a one as few of the younger mem- 
bers have ever seen, "Weem's Life of Washington." I remember »71 
the accounts there given of the battlefields and the struggles for 
the liberties of the country, and none fixed themselves upon my 
imagination so deeply as the struggle here at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. The crossing of the river, the contest with the Hessians, the 
great hardships endured at that time, all fixed themselves in my 
memory, more than any single revolutionary event; and you all 
know, for you have all been boys, how those early impressions 
last longer than any others. I recollect thinking then, boy even 
though I was, that there must have been something more than 
common that these men struggled for. 



/ love to learn their story. 
Who suffered for my sake, 

To emulate their glory. 
And follow in their wake; 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages. 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deeds crown history's pages. 
And Time's great volume make. 



— Bank; 



\ 
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The righteous shall be In everlasting remembrance. Psalms 112 : 6. 



(Address at Springfield, Illinois Pebraary 22, 1842.) 

ThlB is the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birthday 
of Washington. We are met to celebrate this day. Washington 
is the mightiest name of earth — long since mightiest in moral 
reformation. On that name a eulogy Is expected. It cannot be. 
To add brightness to the sun or glory to the name of Washington 
it alike Impossible. Let none attempt it. In solemn awe pro- 
nounce the name, and in its naked, deathless splendor leave it 
shining on. 



As "first in tror, first in peace," 

As patriot, father, friend — 
He toill he blessed till time shall cease. 

And earthly life shall end. 

— Anotiymou^. 
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I am for peace : but whtm I speak, diey are for war. Psalms 120 : 7. 



Bo Bttli ot mat. 

(Conclusion of address on raising flag on Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, February 22. 1861. See July 4.) 

In my view of the present aspect of affairs, there is no need of 
bloodshed and war. There is no necessity for it. I am not in 
favor of such a course, and I may say, in advance, that there will 
be no bloodshed unless it is forced upon the Government. The 
Government will not use force unless force is used against it My 
friends, this is a wholly unprepared speech. I did not expect to 
be called upon to say a word when I came here. I supposed I was 
to do something toward raising this flag. I may, therefore, have 
said something indiscreet; but I have said nothing but what I 
am willing to live by, and in the pleasure of Almighty God, to 
die by. 



O war, begot in pride and Itupury, 

The cMld of malice and revengeful hate; 
Thou impiouB good, and good impiety t 
Thou art the foul refiner of a state. 
Unjust scourge of men*s iniquity, 
Sharpeaser of corruptions desperate! 
Is there no means but a sin-sick land 
Must be let blood with such a boisterous handf 



— Daniel. 
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Shall not the Judge eft all the earth do right? Genesis 18 : 25. 



(To Rey. Alexander Reed, Superintendent of the United 
States Christian Commission. February 22, 1868.) 

Whatever Bhall be, sincerely and in God'B name, devlBed for 
the good of the soldiers and seamen in their hard sphere of 
duty,, can scarcely fail to be blessed; and whatever shall tend to 
turn our thoughts from the unreasonable and uncharitable pas- 
sions, prejudices, and jealousies incident to a great national 
trouble such as ours, and to fix them on the vast and long-endur- 
ing consequences, for weal or for woe, which are to result from 
the struggle, and especially to strengthen our reliance on the 
Supreme Being for the final triumph of the right, cannot but be 
well for us all. The birthday of Washington and the Christian 
Sabbath coinciding this year, and suggesting together the highest 
interests of this life and of that to come, is most propitious for 
the meeting proposed. 



Let «• light for the right, though the struggle he long. 

With firm and unewerving deHre; 
Let ne manfully hattle oppre$a4on and wrong 
With hearte th4St are eameet, and truety, and etrong; 

With God and the truth to inspire. 

— E. T. Jeffrey. 
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They helped every one hie neifrhbour ; and every one said to his brother, 
lie of good courage. Isaiah 41 : 6. 



9^utual &ttvititv. 

(Letter to Governor Fletcher, of Missouri, February 20, 
1865.) 

It seems that there Is no organized military force of the enemy 
In Missouri, and yet that destruction of property and life is ram- 
pant everywhere. Is not the cure for this within the reach of the 
people themselves? It cannot but be that every man, not natu- 
rally a robber or cutthroat, would gladly put an end to this state 
of things. A large majority, in every locality, must feel alike 
upon this subject; and if so, they only need to reach an under- 
standing, one with another. Each leaving all others alone solves 
the problem; and surely each would do this, but for his appre- 
hension that others will not leave him alone. Cannot this mis- 
chievous distrust be removed? Let neighborhood meetings be 
everywhere called and held, of all entertaining a sincere purpose 
for mutual security in the future, whatever they may heretofore 
have thought, said, or done about the war, or about anything else. 
Let all such meet, and, waiving all else, pledge each to cease 
harassing others, and to make common cause against whoever 
persists in making, aiding, or encouraging further disturbance. 
The practical means they will best know how to adopt and apply. 
At such meetings, old friendships will cross the memory, and 
honor and Christian charity will come in to help. 



Thus by friendship's ties united, 

We will change the bloody pcut 
Into golden links of union. 
Blending all in lore at last. 



— Anonymous. 
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Let everj one ol lu please blB oelgbboar far his good to edlBcatlon. 



'Xmt 9m 90 Vt S>ttn jScitlibDcti. 

(rrom flrat ipeech la Wasblngton Kfter arrlTlng, Febniar; 

2T, 1861. delivered at bla bote! to the Major and Common 

Council.) 
As It 1b the first time In mr life slace the present phaee of potl- 
tlcB hae presented Itself In this country, that I have said anything 
publicly vlthln a region of country where the Institution of 
slaver; exists, I will take occasion to say that I think very much 
of the 111 feeling that has existed, and still exists between the 
people In the sections from which I came and the people here, Is 
dependent upon a misunderstanding of one another. I therefore 
avail myself of this opportunity to assure you, Mr. Mayor, and 
all the gentlemen present, that I have not now, and never have 
had any dlBposition to treat you Id any respect otherwise than 
as my own neighbors. I have not now any purpose to withhold 
from you any of the benefits of the Constitution, under any cir- 
cumstances, that I would not feel myself constrained to withhold 
from my own neighbors; and 1 hope. In a word, that when we 
shall become better tu;quainted--attd I say it with great confidence 
— we shall like each other the more. 



Mu eounlni, • 


Hr, it no 






Of nch a B" 






So, '( « l»e 


lOcUU ci 


rcle or mil 


frfcnda. 




iH u:hich I 


■m imk'i. 



II mv icUha center. 

— Jamci ItUIrr, 
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We have done that which was our duty to do. Luke 17 : 10. 



&tanti bp iSDur SDut;. 

(Extract from Cooper Institute speech. New York, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860.) ^ 

Even though the Southern people will not so much as listen to 
us, let us calmly consider their demands, and yield to them, if in 
our deliberate view of our duty we possibly can. Judging by all 
they say and do, and by the subject and nature of their contro- 
yersy with us, let us determine, if we can, what will satisfy them. 
. . . Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it 
alone where it is, because that much is due to the necessity aris- 
ing from its actual presence in the nation. But can we, while our 
votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the national terri- 
tories, and to overrun us here in the free States? If our sense of 
duty forbids this, then let us stand by our duty fearlessly and 
effectively. 



^ 



"Not in dumb rcHignaiion 

Wc lift our hands on high; 
Not like the n^rvclcHH fatalist. 

Content to trust and die. 
Our faith springs like the eagle, 

who soars to meet the sun. 
And cries exulting unto Thee, 

"O Lord, thy tcill be done.'* 

When tyrant feet are trampling 

Upon the common ireal. 
Thou dost not bid us bend and icrithe 

Beneath the iron heel. 
In thy name we assert our right 

By sword or tongue or pen. 
And even the headsman's ax may flash 

Thy message unto men. 

Thy will; it bids the iceak be strong. 

It bids the strong be fust; 
No lip to fawn, no hand to beg. 

No brow to seek the dust. 
Wherever man oppresses man 

Beneath thy liberal sun, 
O Lord, be there, thine arm made bare : 

Thy righteous will be done. — Hon. John Hay, 
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Bow forcible an right irorda! lob 6;2S. 



RfB&t apaltetf 99f irit. 



Let uB be diverted by none oF tbose sophistical contrlvancea 
wherewith we &re bo Induatrioualy plied and bel&bored — con- 
trlTaoceB Buch aa groplag for some middle ground between the 
right and the wrong, vain as the search for a man who should be 
neither a living man nor a dead man; such a policy of "don't 
care" on a qitestlon about which all true men do care; such as 
Union appeals, beseeching true Union men to yield to diaunion- 
istfl, revereing the divine rule, and calling not the sinners but the 
righteous to repentance; such as Invocatlona to Washington Im- 
ploring men to unaay what Washington aald, and to undo wtiat 
Washington did. Let us have talth that right makes might, and 
In that faith let ua, to the end, do our duty as we uuderBtand it 



rfi« nan who ia strong to Itghl hta flght. 

And ichaie tclll no force tan douRl, 
WhUe the truth U trvth and the rigJit U might, 

U the man that the agea icanl. 
Be may fad or fall t» grim defeat. 

But he haa not lied the strife, 
And the hoiue of earlh thalt *mr(I more tioeet 

For the perfume of Ala Hfe, 
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Is thine heart rli^ht, as my heart is with thy heart? If it be, give me 
thine hand. II. Kings 10 : 15. 



Si 9^ltinT(btttitaT(bins. 

(From a speech in response to a serenade at Washington, 
February 28, 1861.) 

I am here for the purpose of taking official position amongst 
the people, almost all of whom were politically opposed to me 
and are yet opposed to me, as I suppose. I propose no lengthy 
address to you. I only propose to say, as I did yesterday, when 
your worthy Mayor and Board of Aldermen called upon me, that 
I thought much of the ill feeling that has existed between you 
and the people of your surroundings, and that people from among 
whom I came, has depended, and now depends upon a misunder- 
standing. I hope that if things shall go along as prosperously as 
I believe we all desire they may, I have it in my power to remove 
some of the misunderstanding; that I may be able to convince 
you, and the people of your section of the country, that we regard 
you as in all things our equals, and in all things entitled to the 
same respect and the same treatment that we claim for ourselves; 
that we are in no wise disposed, if it were in our power to oppress 
you, to deprive you of any of your rights under the Constitution 
of the United States, or over-narrowly to split hairs with you in 
regard to those rights, but are determined to give you, as far as 
lies in our hands, all your rights under the Constitution — ^not 
grudgingly, but fully and fairly. I hope that, by thus dealing 
with you, we shall become better acquainted, and be better 
friends. 



Could we hut draw hack the curtains 

That surround each other's lives. 
Bee .the naked heart and spirit. 

Know what spur the action gives; 
Often we should find it better. 

Purer than we judge we should; 
We should love each other better 

If we only understood. 

— Anonymous, 
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commit thj way unto the Lord ; truvt also in him ; and he shall bring 
it to paa& Psalma 37 : 5. 



(Formal acceptance of reflection as reported by Mr. Wll- 
of Iowa, to the House of Representatives, March 1, 
1865.) 

Having senred four years in the depths of a grreat and yet 
unended national peril, I can view this call to a second term in 
no wise no more flattering to myself than as an expression of the 
public Judgment that I may better finish a difficult work, in which 
I have labored from the first, than could any one less severely 
schooled to the task. In this view, and with assured reliance on 
that Almighty Ruler who has so graciously sustained us thus far, 
and with increased grratitude to the generous people for their 
continued confidence, I accept the renewed trust with its yet 
onerous and perplexing duties and responsibilities. 



Since Ood doth will that some shall dwell at ease. 
And others shall know hardness; this is sure. 

The lot that fits each nature he forsee-s; 

And wherefore murmur w?ien we must endure? 

Borne day his loving wisdom will he plain 

As the sweet sunshine following after rain. 

— Mary Bradley. 
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Think not that I am come to destroy the law : I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil. Matt. 5 : 17. 



(From the first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861.) 

Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the Southern 
States that hy the accession of a Republican administration their 
property and their peace and personal security are to be en- 
dangered. There has never been any reasonable cause for such 
apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary 
has all the while existed, and been open to inspection. It is found 
in nearly all the published speeches of him who now addresses 
you. I do but quote from one of those speeches when I declare 
that "I have no disposition, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution in the States where it exists." I believe I 
have no lawful right to do so; and I have no inclination to do sa 
Those who nominated and elected me did so with the full know^ 
edge that I had made this, and many similar declarations, and 
had never recanted them. 



The ffi/inp rumours gathered tut theff rolVd, 
Scarce any taJe vas sooner heard than told. 
And o/I icho told it added somethinfj new. 
And all who heard it made enlargement, too. 
In every ear it spread, on every tongue it grew. 



— Pop9, 
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Ye have need that ooe teach you again which be the first principles of 
the oracles of God. Hebrews 5 : 12. 



^Ibt WLnion iDlitt ^fian tfie €ontititntion. 

(From the first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. Con- 
tinued from preceding page.) 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was matured 
and continued in the Declaration of Independence in 1776. It 
was further matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States 
expressly plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by 
the articles of Confederation in 1778, and finally, in 1787, one of 
the declared objects for ordaining and establishing the constitu- 
tion was to form a more perfect Union. But if the destruction of 
the Union by one or by a part only of the States be lawfully pos- 
sible, the Union is less than before, the Constitution having lost 
the vital element of perpetuity. It follows from these views that 
no State, upon its own mere notion, can lawfully get out of the 
Union; that resolves and ordinances to that effect are legally 
void; and that acts of violence within any State or States against 
the authority of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. 



Who would sever freedom's shrine f 
Who tcouJd draw the invUlrouH line? 
Though, by birth, one spot be mine. 

Dear ia all the rest: 
Dear to me the South'a fair land. 
Dear the central mountain band. 
Dear to New England's rocky strand, 

Dear the prairied West. 



— Anonymous. 
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This people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart. Jeremiah 5 : 23. 



(From the first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. Con- 
tlDued from preceding page.) 

If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the 
Government must cease. There is no alternative for eontinuing 
the Government but acquiescence on the one side or the other. 
If a minority in such a case will secede rather than acquiesce* 
they will make a precedent which, in turn, will ruin and divide 
them, for a minority of their own will secede from them when- 
over a majority refuses to be controlled by such a minority. For 
instance, why not any portion of a new Confederacy, a year or 
two hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the 
present Union now claim to secede from it? All who cherish dis- 
union sentiments are now being educated to the exact temper of 
doing this. Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, and 
prevent renewed secession? Plainly, the central idea of secession 
is the essence of anarchy. 



Rebellion I foul dinhonoring word, 

^^'ho«e icrongful blight so often has stained 
The holiest cause that tongue or sword 

Of mortal ever lost or gained. 



— Moore. 
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He took the book of the covenant, and read in the audience of the 
people : and they said, All that the Lord hath said we will do, and be 
obedient. Elxodus 24 : 7. 



Slutbotltv ttom tfie ^topU. 

(From the first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. 
tinued from preceding page.) 



Con- 



The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, 
and they have conferred none upon him to fix the terms for the 
separation of the States. The people themselves, also, can do this 
If they choose, but the Executive, as such, has nothing to do with 
It. His duty is to administer the present government as it came 
Into his hands, and to transmit it unimpaired by him to his suc- 
cessor. Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ulti- 
mate justice of the people? Is there any better or equal hope in 
the world? ... If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with his eter- 
nal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or yours of 
the South, that truth and that justice will surely prevail by the 
judgment of this great tribunal, the American people. 



A government, on freedom's basis built, 

Has, in all ages, been the theme of song. 

And the desire of great godlike men. 

For this the Orecian patriots fought; — for this 

The noblest Roman died, tihall I go on f 

Name Tell, and Hampden, and our Washington. 



-Mrs. Hale. 
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See, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein. 
But they said. We will not walk therein. Jeremiah 6 : 16. 



Tlit fl)Iti Conistif ntion Qlnfmpaiteti. 

(From the first Inaugural Address, March 4, 18G1. 
tinued from preceding page.) 



Con- 



My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this 
whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time. If 
there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, to a step 
which you would never take deliberately, that object will be frus- 
trated by taking time; but no good cause can be frustrated by it. 
Such of you as are now dissatisfied still have the old Constitution 
unimpaired, and on the sensitive point, the laws of your own 
framing under it; while the new administration will have no 
immediate power to change either. If it were admitted you who 
are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dispute, there is still 
not a single reason for precipitate action. Intelligence, patriot- 
ism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who has never yet 
forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the 
best way, all our present difficulties. 



Thou loo Hail on, O Hhip of State I 
Sail on, O Union, ntrong and great t 
Humanity u)itl\ all its fears. 
With all the hopes of future years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate I 



— Longfellow. 
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If thou hadflt known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace ! but now are they hJd from thine eyes. Luke 
19 : 42. 



9^ fl)f00ati0f fen iFelloto'Conntrpmen* 

(Conclusion of first Inaugural Address, March 4, 1861. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in 
mine, is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will 
not assail you. You can have no conflict without being yourselves 
the aggressors. You have no oath registered in heaven to destroy 
the Government; while I shall have the most solemn one to "pre- 
serve, protect, and defend" it. I am loath to close. We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained, it must not break our bonds of affection. The 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot gave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again 
touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature. 



How earncHtly did I desire to draw thee 

To hope, to safety, and ahUHno peace; 
And now, what dismal portents overawe thee, 

WhQse tokens drear continue to increase; 
Destruction, a t/aunt specter, hovers o'er thee, 

And waves his bony hand with menace dread. 
Or stands with aspect threatening before thee. 

Or writes dark omens on the clouds overhead, 

, — J. W, Blagenhaup, 
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And this is the confidence we have in him, that if we ask anything 
according to his will, he heareth us. I. John 5 : 14. 



t^apetief 0f Soti Coulb Bot be 9ln0toetrti. 

(From the second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865.) 

Neither party expected for the war the magrnitude or duration 
which it has already attained. Neither anticipated the cause of 
the conflict might cease with, or even before the conflict itself 
should cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result 
less fundamental and astounding. Both read the same Bible and 
pray to the same God ; and each invokes his aid against the other. 
It may seem strange that any man should dare to ask a Just 
God's assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other 
men's faces; but let us judge not that we be not judged. The 
prayers of both could not be answered; that of neither has been 
answered fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. *'Woe to 
the world because of offenses! for it must need be that offense 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offense cometh." If we 
shall suppose American slavery is one of those offenses which, in 
the providence of God, must needs come, but which, having con- 
tinued through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as the 
woe due to those by whom the offense came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which the be- 
lievers in a living God always ascribe to him? 



O sad estate 
Of human wretchedness t so weak is man, 
tio ignorant and blind, that did not Ood 
Sometimes withhold in mercy what we ask. 
We should be ruined at our own request. 

— Hannah Morn, 
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AboTe all these things iHit on charity, which is the bond of perfectness. 
COlossians 8 : 14. 



S^alfct ^toatUsS Bom, Cfiatit? tot Sill 

(From the second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealtli piled up by the bondman's two hun- 
dred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so 
still it must be said, "The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether." With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the 
nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow, and his orphan; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a Just and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations. 



In faith and hope the world tcill disagree. 
But all mankind's concern is charity: 
All must he false that thwart this one great end 
And all of Ood, that bless mankind, or mend. 



— Pope, 
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Apply thine heart unto Instruction, and thine ears to words of knowl- 
edge. Proverbs 23 : 12. 



(Eenttal (Ebucation. 

(Prom a circular announcing his candidacy for the l^egUh 
lature, in March, 1832, when only twenty-three years old.) 

That every man may receive at least a moderate education, 
and thereby be enabled to read the histories of his own and other 
countries, by which he may duly appreciate the value of our free 
Institutions, appears to be an object of vital importance; even on 
this account alone, to say nothing of the advantages and satis- 
faction to be derived from all being able to read the Scriptures 
and other works, both of religious and moral nature, for them- 
selves. For my part, I desire to see the time when education, by 
its means, morality, sobriety, enterprise and integrity, shall be- 
come much more general than at present, and should be gratified 
to have it in my power to contribute something to the advance- 
ment of any measure which might have a tendency to accelerate 
the happy period. 



Through knoKJedge tee behold the world's creation. 
How in his cradle first he fostered teas. 
And iudge of nature's cunning operation. 
How things she formed of a formless mass: 
By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know; 
And what to man and what to Ood we owe. 



— Spencer. 
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A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. Proverbs 22 : 1. 



Slmhition. 

(From a circular printed in March, 1832, announcing him- 
self a candidate for the Legislature, when he was twenty- 
three years old. Continued from preceding page.) 

Every man is said to have his peculiar ambition. Whether it 
be true or not, I can say for one that I have no other so great as 
that of being truly esteemed of my fellow-men by rendering my- 
self worthy of their esteem. How far I shall succeed in gratifying 
this ambition is yet to be developed. I am young, and unknown to 
most of you. I was born, and have ever remained in the most 
humble walks of life. I have no wealthy or popular relatives or 
friends to recommend me. My case is thrown exclusively upon 
the independent voters of the country; and if elected they will 
have conferred a favor upon me for which I shall be unremitting 
in my labors to compensate. But if the good people in their wis- 
dom shall see fit to keep me in the background, I have been too 
familiar with disappointments to be very much chagrrined. 



So he went forth to battle on the side 

That he felt clear was Liberty's and Right's; 

As in his pleasant boyhood he had plied 

His warfare with rude Nature's thwarting mights. 

— Tom Taylor. 
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The labourer is worthy of bis reward. I. Timothy 5 : 18. 



(Eenrtal (Btant 

(U. S. Grant, commissioned Lieutcnant-General at bis first 
meeting with Lincoln, March 0, 18C4.) 

General Grant, the nation's appreciation of what you have done, 
and its reliance upon you for what remains to be done in the 
existing struggle, are now presented with this commission, con- 
stituting you lieutenant-general in the army of the United States. 
With this high honor devolves upon you a corresponding respon- 
sibility. As the country trusts in you, so, under God, it will sus- 
tain you. I scarcely need add that with what I here speak for 
the nation goes my own hearty personal concurrence. 



But there are devdn \rhieh should not pass a\ray. 

And names that must not icither, though the earth 
Forgets her empiren with a just dreag. 

The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth; 
The high, the mountain majesty of trorth 

Should he, and shall, surtrivor of its iroe. 
And from its immortality look forth 

In the sun*s face, like yonder Alpine snow, 
Imperishahly pure heijoiid all things below. 

— ByriM^ 
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To undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
ye break every yoke. Isaiah 58 : 6. 



^fit 3letotl ot Hibrrtp in t^t JFamilp ot Jprrr Horn. 

(Letter to Governor Ilahn, of lioulslana, March 13, 1864.) 

I congratulate you on having fixed your name In history as the 
first Free-State Governor of Louisiana. Now, you are about to 
have a convention, which, among other things, will probably de- 
fine the elective franchise. I barely suggest, for your private 
consideration, whether some of the colored people may not be let 
in, as, for Instance, the very intelligent, and especially those who 
have fought gallantly in our ranks. They would probably help, 
in some trying time, to keep the jewel of liberty In the family of 
freedom. 



When tpill the t^orld shake off such pokes, oh, when 
Will that redeeming day shine out on men. 
That shall behold them rise, erect and free 
As heaven and nature meant mankind should bet 

— Thomas Moore. 
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Uuderstaiidi'st tbou wbat tliou readestV Acts 8:30. 



(To Mr. McDonough, an actor, who called at the White 
House, accompanied by W. D. Kelley.) 

I am very glad to meet you, Mr. McDonough, and I am grateful 
to Kelley for bringiog you in so early, for I want you to tell me 
something about Shakespeare's plays as they are constructed for 
the stage. You can imagine that I do not get much time to study 
such matters, but I recently had a couple of talks with Hackett — 
Baron Hackett, as they call him — who is famous as Jack FalstafT, 
from whom I elicited few satisfactory replies, though I probed 
him with a good many questions. . . . Hackett's lack of informa- 
tion impressed me with a doubt as to whether he had ever studied 
Shakespeare's text. 

(To a chaplain who was present.) 

From your calling it is probable that you do not know that the 
acting plays which people crowd to hear are not always those 
planned by their reputed authors. Thus, take the stage edition 
of Richard III. It opens with a passage from Henry VI., after 
which comes portions of Richard III., then another scene from 
Henry VI., and the finest soliloquy in the play, if we may judge 
from the many quotations it furnishes, and the frequency with 
which it is heard in amateur exhibitions, was never seen by 
Shakespeare, but was written — was it not, Mr. McDonough? — 
after his death, by Colley Gibber. 



When Lfaniinff'» triumph o'rr hvr harharouH foes 
First reart'd the xtat/r, immortal Shnkrupcare r«»r. 
Each chantjc of m an jf -colored life hr dmr ; 
hjj-hnustnl trorhln, and thi-n imnfjin'd nvic 
Exintcncr — »air him «puru her hounded reipn ; 
And pant ill fj Time — toiVd after him in vain. 

— Dr. John9an. 
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Am I therefore become your enemy, because I tell you the truth? 
tlans 4 : 16. 



Gala- 



tClie %tntb Btt^ft to be tlToIti. 

(Letter to Thurlow Weed, March 15, 1865.) 

Every one likes a compliment. Thank you for yours on my 
little notification speech, and on the recent inaugural address. I 
expect the latter to wear as well as, perhaps better than any- 
thing I have produced; but I believe it is not immediately popu- 
lar. Men are not flattered by being shown that there has been a 
difference of purpose between the Almighty and them. To deny 
it, however, in this case, is to deny that there is a God governing 
the world. It is a truth which I thought needed to be told, and, 
as whatever of humiliation there is in it falls most directly on 
myBelf, I thought others might afford to let me tell it. 



Theu are alavca icho fear to apeak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves tcho tcill not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse. 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From t?i€ truth they needs must think; 

They are slaves tcho dare not he 

In the right with tiro or three. 



— Lowell. 
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ThiH woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did. 
Acts. 9 : 36. 



CompUmtnt to dZUoman. 

(Extract from a speech at a Ladles' Fair for the benefit of 
the soldiers, Washington, March 10. 1804.) 

In this extraordinary war extraordinary developments have 
manifested themselves such as have not been seen in former 
wars; and among these manifestations nothing has been more 
remarkable than these fairs for the relief of suffering soldiers 
and their families, and the chief agents in these fairs are the 
women of America. I am not accustomed to the use of the lan- 
guage of eulog>'; I have never studied the art of paying compli- 
ments to women ; but I must say that if all that has been said by 
orators and poets since the creation of the world in praise of 
women were applied to the women of America, it would not do 
them justice for their conduct during the war. I will close by 
saying, God bless the women of America. 



Woman t blest partner of our fous and voesl 

Eren in the darkest hours of earthly ill 
Untamish'd yet thy fond effect ton uloirs. 

Throbs with eaeh pulse, and beats trith erery thrill t 

— 8and9, 



\ 
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Heboid a present for you of tlie spoil of the enemies of the Lord. 
Samuel 30:26. 



Captureti JFlQff* 

(E^ract from a speech at National Hotel. Washington, 
March 17, 1865, on presenting to Governor Morton, of In- 
diana, a Confederate flag captured by Indiana troops.) 

It will be but a very few words that I shall undertake to say. 
I was born in Kentucky, raised in Indiana, and live in Illinois, 
and I am now here, where it is my business to be, to care equally 
for the good people of all the States. I am glad to see an Indiana 
regiment on this day able to present this captured flag to the 
Governor of Indiana. I am not disposed, in saying this, to make 
a distinction between the States, for all have done equally well. 



There are flayn in many lands. 
There arc flags of every hue; 
But there is no flag, however grand. 
Like our otcn Red, WhitCt and Blue. 



— Anonymous. 
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What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and what 
communion hath light with darkness? II. Corinthians 6:14. 



Ctttnal SLntasoniftm. 

(Extract from speech at Peoria, Illinois, 1854.) 

Slavery is founded in the selfishness of man's nature—opposi- 
tion to it in his love of justice. These principles are an eternal 
antagonism, and when brought into collision so fiercely as exten- 
sion brings them, shocks and throes and convulsions must cease- 
lessly follow. Repeal the Missouri Compromise, repeal all com- 
promises, repeal the Declaration of Independence, repeal all past 
history, you still cannot repeal human nature. It still will be the 
abundance of man's heart that slavery is wrong, and out of the 
abundance of his heart his mouth will continue to speak. 



Ccweleaa seems the great Avenger; history*8 pages hut record 
One death-grapple in the darkness 'ticixt old systems and the Word; 
Truth forever on the scaffold. Wrong forever on the throne — 
Yet that scaffold strai/s the future, and, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God \cHhiu the shadow, keeping irateh above Ms own. 

— LoircU. 
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Art thou for us, or for our adversaries? Joshua 5 : 13. 



SI People'0 €onUftt 

(Bxtract from first message to Congress, July 4, 1861.) 

Our adversaries have adopted some declaration of independ- 
ence, in which, unlike the good old one penned by Jefferson, they 
omit the words, "All men are created equal." Why? They have 
adopted a temporary national constitution, in the preamble of 
which, unlike our good old one signed by Washington, they omit, 
"We, the people," and substitute, "We, the deputies of the sover- 
eign and Independent States." Why? Why this deliberate press- 
ing out of view the rights of men and the authority of the 
people? This is essentially a people's contest. On the side of the 
Union it is a struggle for maintaining in the world that form of 
government whose leading object is to elevate the condition of 
men, to lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the 
paths of laudable pursuit for all, to afford an unfettered start 
and a fair chance in the race of life. 



O Uhcrly! heaven's ehoire prerogative! 

True bond of law! thou social soul of propevttf ! 
Thou breath of reoJton! life of life itself! 

For the valiant bletd. O 'sacred liberty! 
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He malttplletb words without knowledge. Job 35 : 1<L 



Hinff Rfcliatli tie tCJbftH. 



(To Mr. F. B. Carpenter, at White Hoiwe, March 2. 1864.) 

The opening of the play of King Richard the Third seems to 
me often entirely misapprehended. It is quite common for an 
actor to come upon the stage, and, in a sophomoric style, to begin 
with a flourish: 

"Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house. 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried." 
Now, this is all wrong. Richard, you remember, had been, and 
was then, plotting the destruction of his brothers, to make room 
for himself. Outwardly the most loyal to the newly crowned 
king, secretly he could scarcely contain his impatience at the 
obstacles still in the way of his own elevation. He appears on the 
stage. Just after the crowning of Edward, burning with repressed 
hate and Jealousy. The prologue is the utterance of the most 
intense bitterness and satire. 



Wurdn hani'fl hif lotr a parrol mnti rrhrai'sc^ 
Hut lalkiitff in not nltrn/H to converse; 
Ao/ movt' tliHtaut frjnn harmony divine. 
The eovMtant ereaking of a eouutry sign. 



— Cowpcr, 
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Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest be wise in thy 
latter end. Proverbs 19 : 20. 



SI &maU Bxtatnn. 

(Notes from a law lecture, 1850.) 

As a general rule, never take your whole fee in advance, nor 
any more than a small retainer. When fully paid beforehand, you 
are more than a common mortal if you can feel the same interest 
in the case as if something was still in prospect for you as well 
as for your client. 



All are architects of fate. 

Working in these walls of time, 
Some with massive deeds and great. 

Some with ornaments of rhyme. 

Nothing useless is, or low; 

Each thing in its place is best; 
And what seems hut idle show 

Strengthens and supports the rest. 

For the structure that we raise. 
Time is with materials filled; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 

Arc the blocks with which we build. 

Truly shape and fashion these; 

Leave no yawning gaps between; 
Think not, because no man sees, 

Such things will remain unseen. 



■Longfellow. 
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Apollos, bom at Alexandria, an eloquent man* and mlffhty in the scrip- 
tures, came to Bphesus. Acts 18 : 24. 



(CjEtnnpotaiuoujei &peakfnff. 

(Notes from a law lecture, 1850.) 

Extemporaneous speaking should be practiced and cultivated. 
It is the lawyer's avenue to the public. However able and faith- 
ful he may be in other respects, people are slow to bring him 
business if he cannot make a speech. And yet there is not a more 
fatal error to young lawyers than relying too much on speech- 
making. If any one, ui)on his rare powers of speaking, shall 
claim exemption from the drudgery of the law, his case is a fail- 
ure in advance. 



No haughty gesture markn his ffait, 

\o pompous tone his tcord, 
No studied attitude is seen, 

Xo palling nonsense heard ; 
He'll Huit his bearing to the hour — 

Laugh, listen, learn, or teaeh, 
^Yith foffous freedom in his mirth. 

And eandor in his speech. 



— Eliza Cook, 
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Blessed are the peacemakers. Matthew 5 : 9. 



S>lftto\xtast JLltisation. 

(Notes from a law lecture, 1850.) 

Discourage litigation. Persuade your neighbors to compromise 
whenever you can. Point out to them how the nominal winner 
is often a real loser — in fees, expenses, and waste of time. As a 
peace-maker, the lawyer has a superiority of being a good man. 
There will still be business enough. Never stir up litigation. A 
worse man can hardly be found than one who does this. Who 
can be more nearly a fiend than he who habitually overhauls 
the registry of deeds in search of defects in titles, whereon to 
stir up strife and put money in his pocket? A moral tone ought 
to be infused into the profession which would drive such men out 
of it 



Learn to diS8emhle wrongs, to smile at injuries. 

And suffer crimes that thou wanVst the power to punish: 

Be easy, affable, familiar, friendly; 

Search, and know all mankind's mysterious ways. 

But trust the secret of thy soul to none: 

This is the way, 

This only, to hv safe in such a world as this is. 

— Rowe. 
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Bring Zenas the lawyer. Titos 3 : 18. 



I^afftu Popular SeUet 

(Notes from a law lecture, 1850.) 

There is a vague popular belief that the lawyers are necessarily 
dishonest. I say vague, because when we consider to what extent 
confidence and honors are reposed in and conferred upon lawyers 
by the people, it appears improbable that their impression of dis- 
honesty is very distinct and vivid. Yet the Impression is com- 
mon — almost universal. Let no young man choosing the law for 
a calling for a moment yield to the popular belief. Resolve to be 
honest at all events; and if, in your own Judgment, you cannot 
be an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without being a lawyer. 
Choose some other occupation rather than one in the choosing of 
which you do, in advance, consent to be a knave. 



/\jt houcnt man is ntiU an unmov'fl rock, 
Wash'd iriiitcr, hut not shaken with the shock: 
Whofte heart conceives no sinister device; 
Fearless he plays \rith flames, hut triads on ice, 

— Dfi^venport, 
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We all do fade as a leaf. Isaiah 64 : 6. 



%fit Ea0t JLtat 

(To F. B. Carpenter, March 25, 1864.) 

There are some quaint, queer verses written, I think, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, entitled "The Last Leaf," one of which is to me 
inexpressibly touching: 

"The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 

In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb." 
For pure pathos, in my judgment, there is nothing finer than 
those six lines in the English language! 



They are falling, sadly falling, 

Close beside our eottage door. 
Pale and faded, like the loved ones 

That have gone forevermore. 
They are falling, and the sunbeams 

Shine in beauty soft around; 
Yet the faded leaves are falling. 
Falling on the grassy mound. 

J. n. Kurzenknabe. 
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Tlie hand of the dilijrent maketh rich. ProTerbe 10 : 4. 



(From a speech at New Haven, Connecticut. March 6. 1800.) 

I don't believe in a law to prevent a man from getting rich; it 
would do more harm than good. So while we do not propose any 
war upon capital, we do wish to allow the humblest man an equal 
chance to get rich with everybody else. When one starts poor, as 
most do in the race of life, free society is such that when he 
knows he can better his condition, he knows that there is no fixed 
condition of labor for his whole life. I am not ashamed to con- 
fess that twenty-five years ago I was a hired laborer, mauling 
rails, at work on a flat-boat — just what might happen to any poor 
man's son. I want every man to have the chance — and I believe 
a black man is entitled to it — in which he can better his condi- 
tion; when he may look forward and hope to be a hired laborer 
this year, and then next work for himself afterward, and finally 
to hire men to work for him. That is the true system. 



The uncleared forest, the unbroken soil. 

The iron hark that turns the lumbercr^s ax; 

The rapid that overhears the boatman's toil. 

The prairies hiding the mazed icandcrer's tracks : 

The ambushed Indian and the proirlinfj bear, 

Hurh iti-re the deeds that helped his youth to train — 

Rouiih culture^, but suih trees large fruit may bear. 
If hut their Htalks he of right girth and grain. 

— Tom Taylor. 
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The wicked plottetli against the Just. Psalms 37 : 12. 



(Btttlne Wifttt} to ^fiins0. 

(To F. B. Carpenter. In 1864, who Informed him of the 
publication of an alleged conspiracy to abduct or assassinate 
the President.) 

Well, even if true, I do not see what the Rebels would gain by 
killing or getting in possession of me. I am but a single indi- 
vidual, and it would not help their cause or make the least dif- 
ference in the progress of the war. Everything would go right 
on Just the same. Soon after I was nominated at Chicago, I 
began to receive letters threatening my life. The first one or two 
made me a little uncomfortable, but I came at length to look for 
a regular installment of this kind of correspondence in every 
week's mail, and up to inauguration day I was in constant receipt 
of such letters. It is no uncommon thing to receive them now; 
but they have ceased to give me any apprehensibn. There is 
nothing like getting used to things. 



O slow to smite and sxcift to spare, 
Oentle and merciful and fufft! 

Who, in the fear of Qod, did^t bear 
The stcord of poircr — a nation's trust I 

Pure iras thy life: its bloody close 

Has placed thee icith the sons of Uyht, 

Among the noble host of those 

Who perished in the cause of Riffht. 



— Bryant. 
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Owe no man any thing. Romans 13 : 8. 



(CntUIeti to tj^e t^ropert?. 

(Ofton told to his frionds.) 

In the days when I used to bo "on the circuit," I was once 
accosted in the cars by a stranger, who said, "Excuse me, sir, but 
I have an article in my possession which belongs to you." "How 
is that?" I asked, considerably astonished. The stranger took a 
Jack-knife from his pocket. "This knife," said he, "was placed 
in my hands some years ago, with the injunction that I was to 
keep it until I found a man uglier than myself. I have carried it 
from that time to this. Allow me now to say, sir, that I think 
you are fairly entitled to the property." 



O furroiccd face, helorcd 6// all the nation! 

O tall, ffuant form, to memory fondly dear! 
O firm, hold hand, our strvuf/th and our salvation I 

O Jicart that knvw no fear. 

— Eugene J. Hall. 
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Woe unto him that giveth to his neighbor drinlc, that puttest thy bottle 
to him, and makcst him drunlcen. Ilabakkulc 2 : 15. 



^^t &tatt SLeaiMt Obt. m^lh 

(Tn defense of fifteen women of Clinton, Illinois, indicted 
for saloon smashing, in 1839.) 

May it please the court, I will say a few words in behalf of the 
women who are arraigned before your honor and the Jury. I 
would suggest, first, that there be a change in the indictment, so 
as to have it read, ''The State against Mr. Whisky," instead of 
"The State against the Women." It would be far more appro- 
priate. Touching this question, there are three laws: First, the 
law of self-protection; second, the law of the statute; third, the 
law of Gk)d. The law of self-protection is the law of necessity, as 
shown when our fathers threw the tea into the Boston harbor, 
and in asserting their right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. This is the defense of these women. The man who 
has persisted in selling whisky has had no regard for their well- 
being or the welfare of their husbands and sons. He has had no 
fear of Gk)d or regard for man; neither has he had any regard for 
the laws of the statute. No Jury can fix any damages or punish- 
ment for any violation of the moral law. The course pursued by 
this liquor-dealer has been for the demoralization of society. His 
groggery has been a nuisance. These women, finding all moral 
suasion of no avail with this fellow, oblivious to all tender appeal, 
alike regardless of their prayers and tears, in order to protect 
their households and promote the welfare of the community, 
united to suppress the nuisance. The good of society demands 
its suppression. They accomplished what otherwise could not 
have been done." 



They talk about a woman'a sphere 
A» though it had a limit; 
There '« not a place in earth or heaven. 
There *» not a ttuik to mankind uivcn. 
There *9 not a bletifting or a Koe, 
There '« not a whiJtper, yen or no. 
There 'a not a life, or death, or birth 
That has a feather's tceight of irorth, 
Without a icomtm in it. 

— AnonymoHH. 
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Do that which is honest. II. Corinthians 13 : 7. 



Bttt SDm maig. 



(Related to a friend, concerning the treachery of his part- 
ner in 1834, throwing a heavy debt on him, which. In years 
afterward, bo paid.) 

The debt was the greatest obstacle I have ever met in life. I 
had no way of speculating, and could not earn money except by 
labor; and to earn by labor eleven hundred dollars, besides my 
living, seemed the work of a lifetime. There was, however, but 
one way. I went to the creditors, and told them that if they 
would let me alone I would give them all I could earn over my 
living, as test as I could earn it. 



The proudrat motto for the young. 

Write it in lines of gold 
Upon my heart, and in thy mind 

The stirring words enfold; 
And in misfortune's dreary hour. 

Or fortune's prosperous gale. 
'T will have a holy, cheering power: 

'There 's no such word as 'fail' /" 

— Mrs. 'Seal. 



If 
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Let not the rebellious exalt themseves. Psalms 66 : 7. 



l&aUot0 tilt &ncc(00otfli o( Sttlkt0. 

(Extract from first message to Congress, July 4, 1861.) 

Our popular government has often been called an experiment 
Two points in it our people have already settled — the successful 
estahlishing, and the successful administering of it One still 
remains — its successful maintenance against a formidable internal 
attempt to overthrow it. It is now for them to demonstrate to the 
world that those who can fairly carry an election can also 
suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the rightful and peaceful 
successors of bullets; and that when ballots have fairly and con- 
stitutionally decided, there can be no successful appeal back to 
bullets; that there can be no successful appeal except to ballots 
themselves at succeeding elections. Such will be a great lesson of 
peace, teaching men that what they cannot take by an election, 
neither can they take by a war; teaching all the folly of being 
the beginners of war. 



To fight, 
In a just cause, and for our country's glory, 
la the best office of the heat of men; 
And to decline when theae motives urge. 
Is infamy heneath a coward's haseness. 

— Harvard. 
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The fooIUlmesB of fools is folly. ProTerbe 14 : 24. 



ifool tiie PtopU« 



(Said to have been related upon differeat occasions.) 

It is true that you can fool all the people some of the time, and 
some of the people all of the time; but you cannot fool all of the 
people all of the time. 



I should be the most presumptuous blockhead upon this foot- 
stool, if I for one day thought that I could discharge the duties 
which have come upon me since I came into this place, without 
the aid and enlightenment of one who is stronger and wiser than 
all others. 



Nothing exceeds in ridicuUs, no doubt, 

A fool IN fashion, but a fool that '8 out ; 

His passion for absurditp 's so strong, 

He cannot bear a rival in the tcrong 

Though wrong the mode, comply: the more sense is shown 

In wearing other*s follies than our own. 

— Young. 
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Wtaataoeyer ye would that men should do to you, do ye eyen so to them. 
Matthew 7 : 12. 



Sonb ot l^uman &?mpatfip« 

(To New York Workmen's Association, April, 1864.) 

The strongest bond of human sympathy outside of the family 
relation should be one uniting all working people of all nations, 
tongues, and kindreds, nor should this lead to a war on property 
or owners of property. Property is the fruit of labor. Property 
is desirable — is a positive good in the world. That some should 
be rich shows that others may become rich, and hence is just en- 
couragement to industry and enterprise. Let not him who is 
houseless pull down the house of another, but let him labor dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by example assuring him- 
self that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 



Let ua dare to he noble men, nature* s own pride, 

And dare to he true to each other. 
For the earth is a homestead so fruitful and wide. 
We can live, we can lore, we can toil side hy side. 

And each unto all he a hrother. 

— E. T. Jeffrey. 
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See thou do It not : . . . worhlp God. Reyelatlon 22 : 9. 



T6o\B to (Eob iDnlh 



(Said to some colored people who knelt at his feet and 
thanked him for their freedom at Richmond. Virginia, April 
4, 18C5, the day after the evacuation of the city.) 

Don't kneel to me — that is not right. You must kneel to God 
only, and thank him for the liberty you will hereafter enjoy. I 
am but God's humble instrument; but you may rest assured that 
as long as I live no one shall put a shackle on your limbs, and 
you shall have all the rights which God has given to any other 
free citizen of this republic. 



O HoJy Father! — fust and true 

Are all thy works and words and ways. 

And unto thee alone are due 

Thanksffiring and eternal praise t 

As children of thy gracious care. 
We veil the eye — we hend the knee. 

With broken words of praise and prayer. 

Father and Ood, we come to thee. 

—Whittier. 
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The Lord shall give thee rest from thy sorrow, ana &i*om thy fear, and 
from the hard bondage wherein thou wast made to aefi, Isaiah 14 : 3. 



JLibtttjg ifi Soar Sirtliriirllt 

(Said to colored people as they gathered al)out him on the 
streets of Richmond, Virginia, April 4, 1865.) 

My poor friends, you are free — free as air. You can cast off the 
name of slave and trample upon it; it will come to you no more. 
Liberty Is your birthright. God gave it to you as he gave It to 
others, and it is a sin that you have been deprived of it for so 
many years. But you must try to deserve this priceless boon. 
Let the world see that you merit it, and are able to maintain it 
by your good works. Don't let your joy carry you into excesses; 
learn the laws, and obey them. Obey God's commandments, and 
thank him for giving you liberty, for to him you owe all things. 
There, now, let me pass on; I have but little time to spare. I 
want to see the Capitol, and must return at once to Washington 
to secure to you that liberty which you seem to prize so highly. 



But slaves that once conceived the glowing thought 

Of freedom, in that hope itself possess 

All that the contest calls for — spirit, strength. 

The scorn of danger, united hearts, 

The surest presage of the good they seek. 

— Cowper, 
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Come now therefore, and let us take counsel together. Nehemiah 6 : 7. 



Recontftructfon. 

(Extract from last public speech, Washington, April 11, 1865.) 

By these recent successes, the re-inauguration of the national 
authority, reconstruction, which has had a large share of thought 
from the first, is pressed much more closely upon our attention. 
It is fraught with great difficulty. Unlike a case of war between 
Independent nations, there is no authorized organ for us to treat 
with. No one man has authority to give up the rebellion for any 
other man. We simply must begin and mold from disorganized 
and discordant elements. Nor is it a small additional embarrass- 
ment that we, the loyal people, differ among ourselves as to the 
mode, manner, and means of reconstruction. 



O make thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in iustiee strong: 
Around our gift of freedom draw 
The safeguards of thy righteous lair. 
And, cast in some diriner mold. 
Let the netc cycle shame the old. 

^Whittier. 



K 
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A wise man is strong; yea, a man of knowledge increaseth strength. 
ProTerbs 24 * 6. 



^I^oma0 JtttttfSon. 



(From a letter written April 6. 1859, In answer to a note 
from Springfield. Illinois, inviting him to a festival in honor 
(^ Thomas Jefferson's birthday, April 13.) 

All honor to JefTerson; to a man who, in the concrete pressure 
of a struggle for national independence by a single people, had the 
coolness, forecast, and capacity to introduce into a merely revo- 
lutionary document an abstract truth, applicable to all men and 
all times, and so to embalm it there that to-day and in all coming 
days it shall be a rebuke and stumbling-block to the harbingers of 
reappearing tyranny and oppression. 



Oreat truths are portions of the soul of man; 

Oreat souls are portions of eternity; 
Each drop of blood that e'er through true heart ran 

With lofty message, ran for thee and me; 
For Qod*s law, since the starry song began. 

Hath been, and stUl forevermore must be. 
That every deed which shall outlast life's span. 

Must goad the soul to be erect and free. 

— J. R. Lowell. 
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A man that hath friends must show himself friendly. Proverbs 18 : 24. 



^0 ftitnnn, 00 ^Uasvitt. 

(Extract from a letter written in 1842 to the groom of a 
newly married couple.) 

I regret to learn that you have resolved not to return to Illinois. 
I shall be very lonesome without you. How miserably things 
seem to be arranged in this world! If we have no friends we 
have no pleasure; and if we have them, we are sure to lose them, 
and be doubly pained by the loss. I did hope she and you would 
make your home here, yet I own I have no right to insist. You 
owe obligations to her ten thousand times more sacred than any 
you can owe others, and in that light let them be respected and 
observed. It is natural that she should desire to remain with her 
relations and friends. As to friends, she could not need them 
anywhere — she would have them in abundance here. 



5 



Oh, friendship! thou halm and tiicecVner of Ufct 
Kind parent of ease, and composer of strife! 
WitJumt thee, alas I what are riches and power 
But empty delusions, the ioy of an hourf 

— Mrs. Margaret Smith. 



\ 
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APRIL. 8 

Thou art unto them as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant 
Tolce, and can play well on an instrument. Ezekiel 33 : 32. 



(Remarkfl In response to an Immense multitude gathered 
before the White House, April 10, 1865.) 

I am very greatly rejoiced that an occasion has occurred so 
pleasurable that the people can't restrain themselves. I suppose 
that arrangements are being made for some sort of formal dem- 
onstration, perhaps this evening or to-morrow night. If there 
should be such a demonstration 1, of course, shall have to respond 
to It, and I shall have nothing to say if I dribble it out before. I 
see you have a band. I propose now closing up by requesting you 
to play a certiiln air, or tune. I have always thought "Dixie" one 
of the best tunes I ever heard. I have heard that our adversaries 
over the way have attempted to appropriate it as a national air. 
I insisted yesterday that we had fairly captured it. I presented 
the question to the Attorney General, and he gave his opinion 
that it is our lawful prize. I ask the band to give us a good turn 
upon it. 



Then J wish I icaa in Dixie t Hooray t Howroyt 

In Dixi€^8 Land I'll take my tttand. 

To live and die in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down South in Dtoie. 

— AnonymouM. 
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APRIL 9 

Sing ye to the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown Into the sea. Exodus 16 : 21. 



(BlnioM j^toiBi* 



(To a large crowd aBsembled in front of the Ezecutiye 
Mansion late In afternoon, April 10, 1865.) 

I am Informed that you have assembled here this afternoon 
under the impression that I had made an appointment to speak 
at this time. This is a mistake. I have made no such an appoint- 
ment. More or less persons have been gathered here at different 
times during the day, and in the exuberance of their feeling, and 
for all of which they are greatly justified, calling upon me to say 
something, and I have, from time to time, been sending out what 
I suppose was proper to disperse them for the present. I said 
to a larger audience this morning what I desire now to repeat 
It is this: That I supposed, in consequence of the glorious news 
we have been receiving lately, there is to be some general demon- 
stration, either on this or to-morrow evening when I shall be 
expected, I presume, to say something. 



Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song; 
Sing with Miriam by the sea: 

He htts cast the mighty doum. 
Horse and rider sink and droicn — 
He has triumphed gloriously. 



--Whittier, 
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APRIL 10 

By tby words thou shalt be Justlfled, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned. Matthew 12 : 37. 



(tttttgtftine J &ap <Bot0 Into ^tint. 

(In response to a large crowd in front of the White House on 
the evening of April 10, 1865. Continued from preceding 
page.) 

Just here I will remark that I would much prefer haviog this 
demonstration take place to-morrow evening, as I would then be 
much better prepared to say what I have to say than I am now or 
can be this evening. I therefore say to you that I shall be quite 
willing, and I hope ready, to say something then; whereas. Just 
now, I am not ready to say something that one in my position 
ought to say. Everything I say, you know, goes into print. If I 
make a mistake it doesn't merely affect me, or you, but the coun- 
try. I, therefore, ought at least try not to make mistakes. If, 
then, a general demonstration be made to-morrow evening, and it 
is agreeable, I will endeavor to say something, and not make a 
mistake, without at least trying carefully to avoid it. Thanking 
you for the compliment of this call, I bid you good evening. 



Words are the aouVn amheumadora, who go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro; 
They are the aole expounders of the mind 
And correspondence keep *twtxi all mankind, 

Siillingfleet. 
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APRIL 11 

I will give peace In the land, and ye shall He down, and none shall 
make you afraid. Leyitlcus 26 : 6. 



VHebttoufi anb &prrti? ^tatt. 

(Extract from last public speech, Washington, April 11, 1865.) 

We meet this evening not in sorrow, but in gladness of heart. 
The evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and the surrender 
of the principal insugent army, give hope of a righteous and 
speedy peace, whose joyous expression cannot be restrained. In 
the midst of this, however. He from whom all blessings flow must 
not be forgotten. A call for a national thanksgiving is being pre- 
pared, and will be duly promulgated. Nor must those whose 
harder part gives us the cause of rejoicing be overlooked. Their 
honors must not be parceled out with others. I myself was near 
the front, and had the high pleasure of transmitting much of the 
good news to you ; but no part of the honor, for plan or execution, 
is mine. To General Grant, his skillful officers and brave men, all 
belongs. The gallant navy stood ready, but was not in reach to 
take active part 



Brave minds, hoici*er at urar, arc secret friends. 
Their generous discord icith the battle ends ; 
In peace they wonder whence dissenMon rose. 
And ask how souls so like could e'er be foes. 

—Tickell. 



% 
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APRIIi 12 



He that handlctb a matter wisely shall find good. ProverbB 16 : 20. 



Jit tic Qlitfon ot dDnt ot It. 

(Extract from last public speech, Washln^on, April 11, 1865.) 

We all agree that the seceded States, so-called, are out of their 
proper, practical relation with the Union, and that the sole object 
of the Government, civil and military, in regard to those States, 
is to again get them into that proper, practical relation. I believe 
it is not only possible, but in fact easier to do this without de- 
ciding, or even considering, whether these States have ever been 
out of the Union, than with it. Finding themselves safely at 
home, it would be utterly immaterial whether they had ever been 
abroad. Let us all Join in doing the acts necessary to restoring 
the proper, practical relations between these States and the Union, 
and each forever after innocently indulge his own opinion whether 
in doing the acts he brought the States from without into the 
Union, or only gave them proper assistance, they never having 
been out of it. 



No more shall the war-cry sever. 

Or the tcinding rivers be red; 
They banish our anyer forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dcadt 
Under the sod and the deic, 

Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Qray. 

— F. M. Finch, 
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APRIIi IS 



The time of my departure Is at hand. II. Timothy 4 : 6. 



SI ^tt0tntimtnt 

(To a newspaper correspondent.) 
I feel a presentiment that I shall not outlast the Rebellion. 

(To Harriet Beecher Stowe.) 

Whichever way it ends, I have the impression that I shall not 
last long after it is over. 

(To his wife one day in April, 1865, when driving by a 
country cemetery.) 

Mary, you are younger than I. You will survive me. When I 
am gone, lay my remains in some quiet place like this. 



Beyond the smiling and the weeping 

I ahail be soon; 
Beyond the waking and the sleeping. 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping 

I shall he soon. 

Beyond the parting and the meeting 

I shall be soon; 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting. 
Beyond this pulse's fever beating 

I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and hornet 

— Horatius Bonar. 
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APRIL 14 (Good Friday, 1860) 

Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel? II. Samuel 3:38. 



^!lt Mat 10 iDbtt—3ittu0altm. 

(To Major J. B. Merwln, who is yet living in Mlddlefleld, 
Conn., and who. with Mr. Lincoln, stumped the State of 
Illinois for Prohibition in 185.'), on the morning of his assas- 
sination, April 14, 1805.) 

Mr. Merwin, after Reconstruction the next great ques£ion will 
be the overthrow of the liquor traffic. 

(To his wife, while out driving alone in the afternoon of 
his last day.) 

Mary, we have had a hard time of it since we came to Wash- 
ington, but I consider this day that the war is over. We must 
both be more cheerful in the future; between the war and the 
loss of our darling Willie, we have been very miserable. 

(Last written words, given to Mr. Ashmun about 8 o'clock 
P.M. of the fatal evening.) 

Allow Mr. Ashmun and friend to come In at 9 a.m. to-morrow. — 

A. Lincoln, April 14, 1865. 

(Last spoken words to his wife just before the assassin's 
bullet entered his brain.) 

There is no city I desire so much to see as Jerusalem. 



Jerusalem! my glorious hornet 

My soul still pants for thee: 
Then shall my labors have an end. 

When I thy joys shall see. 

— Francis Baker. 
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APRIIi 15 

A Bound of battle Is In the land, and of great destruction. Jeremiah 
50 : 22. 



Call fot &tbtntV'tibt ^!iou0anti 9^ilitia. 

(Extracts from first Proclamation, calling for 75,000 men, 
April 15. 1861.) 

Whereas, the laws of the United States have been for some time 
past, and now are opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed, 
in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas, by a combination too powerful to 
be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or 
by the powers vested in the marshals by law; now, therefore, I, 
Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, in virtue of the 
power in me vested by the Constitution and the laws, have thought 
fit to call forth and hereby do call forth the militia of the several 
States of the Union to the aggregate number of seventy-five thou- 
sand, in order to suppress said combination, and to cause the laws 
to be duly executed. ... In every event, the utmost care will be 
observed, consistently with the objects aforesaid, to avoid any 
devastation, any destruction of, or interference with property, or 
any disturbance of peaceful citizens of any part of the country; 
and I hereby command the persons composing the combinations 
aforesaid to disperse and retire peaceably to their respective 
abodes within twenty days from this date. 



Then conquer we must, when our cause it ia fust. 
And this he our motto, **In Ood is our trust t" 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph sh<Ul wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave. 

— Francis Bcott Key. 



\ 
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APRIIi 1« 



The servant Is free from his master. Job 3 : 10. 



&la\^tt}g iabolf0!itti in SDidtrkt of Columbia* 

(Congnae haying voted to abolish slavery In the District 
of Columbia, the President slgrned the bill April 16, 1862. and 
sent a message to Congress. The following Is an extract 
from the message.) 

I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Congress 
to abolish slavery in this District, and I have ever desired to see 
the National Capital freed from the institution in some satisfac- 
tory way. Hence there has never been, in my mind, any question 
upon the subject except the one of expediency, arising in view of 
all the circumstances. If there be matters within and about this 
act which might have taken a course or shape more satisfactory 
to my Judgment, I do not attempt to specify them. I am gratified 
that the two principles of compensation and colonization are both 
recognized and practically applied in the act. 



Speed on thy work. Lord Ood of Hosts t 

And when the bondman's chain is riven. 
And swells from all our ffuilty coasts 

The anthem of the frcfc to heaven. 
Oh, not to those whom thou hast led 

As with thy cloud and fire before. 
But unto thee, in fear and dread. 

Be praise and glory evermore. 

— Whittier. 
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APRIL 17 

They shall fight against thee; but they shall not prevail against thee; 
for I am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee. Jeremiah 1 : 10. 



TBitptl Stout tv Stout. 



(Part of the reply to a committee sent by the Virginia 
Convention, April 18, 1861, to ascertain his Intended policy 
toward the rebellious States.) 

In answer I have to say that, having at the beginning of my 
official term expressed my intended policy as plainly as I was 
able, it is with deep regret and mortification I now learn there is 
great and injurious uncertainty in the public mind as to what 
that policy is, and what course I Intend to pursue. Not having as 
yet seen occasion to change, It is now my purpose to pursue the 
course marked out in the inaugural address. I commend a care- 
ful consideration of the whole document as the best expression I 
can give to my purpose. ... By the words, "property and places 
belonging to the Government," I chiefly allude to the military 
posts and property which were in possession of the Government 
when it came into my hands. But if, as now appears to be true, 
in pursuit of a purpose to drive the United States authorities 
from these places, an unprovoked assault has been made upon 
Fort Sumter, I shall hold myself at liberty to repossess it, if I 
can, like places which had been seized before the Government was 
devolved upon me; and in any event I shall, to the best of my 
ability, repel force by force. 



Each soldier'a name 
Shall shine untarnished on the rolls of fame. 
And stand the e^tample of each distant age. 
And add new luster to the historic page. 

— David Humphreys. 
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APRIL 18 

Take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling- 
block to them that are weak. I. Corinthians 8 : 0. 



SDcfinftion of t^c QQlotti "%ihttt^r 

(Extract from an address delivered April 18, 1864, at a 
fair held at Baltimore for benefit of United States Sanitary 
Commission.) 

When the war commenced three years ago, no one expected that 
it would last this long, and no one supposed that the institution 
of slavery would be materially affected by it. But here we are. 
The war is not yet ended, and slavery has been materially affected 
or interfered with. So true it is that man proposes and God dis- 
poses. The world is in want of a good definition of the word "lib- 
erty." We all declare ourselves to be for liberty, but we do not all 
mean the same thing. Seme men mean that a man can do as he 
pleases with himself and his property. With others, it means 
that some men can do as they please with other men and other 
men's labor. Each of these things is called liberty, although 
they are entirely different. To give an illustration: A shepherd 
drives the wolf from the throat of his sheep when attacked by 
him, and the sheep, of course, thanks the shepherd for the pre- 
servation of his life; but the wolf denounces him as despoiling 
the sheep of his liberty — especially if it be a black sheep. 



Canst thou, and honored with a Christian name. 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no shame f 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed? 
So may the wolf, whom famine has made bold 
To quit the forest a^d invade the fold. 

— Cowper. 
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Ctit Slack &oItilti. 



(Eitr&ct from a sprrrb delliered at a Builtarr Fair, April 
18, 1864. Conllnued from preceding page.) 
At the commencement of the war. It was doubtful whether black 
men would be used as Boldiers or not The matter was examined 
into very carerully, and aFter mature deliberation, the whole mat- 
ter reetlnK, as It were, with himself |tbe Preeldent], he. In bis 
Judgment, decided that they should. He was responsible tor the 
act to the American people, to a Christian nation, to the future 
historian, and, above all, to his God. to whom be would have, one 
day, to render an account of his stenardahlp. He would now say 
that In his opinion tbe black soldier should have the same protec- 
tion as the white soldier, and be would have It 



"Wow," lite llati-ieroea*t cried. 
"Though death and hell betUe, 
Let Ihe u>hoU Radon lee 
It we are /It to he 
Free in thU land, i 



Doirt 



lite the 1 






Bound tcilh red itripei of pain 
In our cold ohaint aoain I" 
O wfuif a ihout there loent 
From the black regiment I 

— George Henry Baker. 
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APRIL 20 

Give her of the fruit of her hands ; and let her own works praise her in 
the gates. Proverbs 31 : 31. 



00 ^aK'toai? Stt0iiu00 SLhont Jt. 



(Said to a legal friend after receiving |600 In a criminal 
case, soon after he commenced the practice of law.) 

Look here, Judge, see what a heap of money I 'ye got from the 

case. Did you ever see anything like it? Why, I never 

had so much money in my life before, put it all together. I have 
got just five hundred dollars; if it were only seven hundred and 
fifty, I would go directly and purchase a quarter section of land 
and settle it upon my old stepmother. 



(Ills friend proposed to loan him the deficiency, and sug- 
gested that the property be for her use, to revert to Lincoln 
upon her death.) 

I shall do no such thing. It is a poor return, at the best, for all 
the good woman's devotion and fidelity to me, and there is not 
going to be any half-way business about it. 



/ live for those who love me. 

Whose hearts are kind and true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me 

And waits my spirit too; 
For all human ties that hind me. 
For the tasks my Ood assigned me. 
For the bright hopes left behind me. 
And all tJie good that I can do, 

— Byron. 
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APRIIi 21 



Let all jour things be done with charity. I. Corinthians 16 : 14. 



Common Rislitd of €iti}tna. 

(To a prominent lady, In the winter of 1864, who retiuested 
the HUppresHlon of a certain Influential Chicago newspaper.) 

I fear you do not fully comprehend the danger of abridging the 
liberties of the people. Nothing but the very sternest necessity 
can ever justify it. A government had better go to the very 
extreme of toleration than to do aught that could be construed 
into an interference with, or to Jeopardize in any degree, the com- 
mon rights of its citizens. 



Would you both plcanc and bv iimtrucU'd, too. 
Watch well the rofjc of ithininfj, to subdue; 
Hear every man upon hin favorite theme, 
And ever be mttre knoiritig than you necm. 
The lotceat geniua irill afford Home light. 
Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 

—Stillingfleet. 
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APRIL 22 (Arbor Day) 

I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of all 
kind of fruits. Eccleslastes 2 : 5. 



(Said in the presence of some ladies visiting the Soldiers* 
Home at Washington.) 

Let me discourse on a theme which I understand. I know all 
about trees in the light of being a back woodsman. I'll show you 
the difference between spruce, pine, and cedar, and this shred of 
green, which is neither one nor the other, but a kind of illegiti- 
mate cypress. Trees are as deceptive in their likeness to one 
another as are certain classes of men. amongst whom none but a 
physiognomist eye can discern dissimilar moral features until 
events have developed them. 



Qive fools their gold and knaves their power; 

Lvt fortune's bubbles rise and fall; 
Who soics a field, or trains a flower. 

Or plants a tree is more than all. 

For he who blesses most is blest; 

And God and man shall oicn his worthy 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 

—Whittier. 
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&ctiopI of (Cbenttf. 

(Contlnaed from conrersBtlon meatloned oa ptecedlng page.) 
Do you know It would be a. good thing if In all the BChoolB pro- 
posed and carried out by the ImproTeinent of modern thinkers, 
we could have a school or events? It 1b only by that active devel- 
opment that character and ability can be tested. Understand me. 
I now mean men, not trees; thej/ can be tried, and an analysis of 
their strength obtained less esijenalve to life and human Interests 
than man's. What I say now Is a mere whlmeey, you know; but 
when I speak of a school of eveuts, I mean one in wbicb, before 
entering real lite, students might pass through the mimic vicissi- 
tudes and situations that are neceasary to bring out their powers 
and mark the calibre to which tbey are assigned. Thus one could 
select from the graduates an invincible soldier, equal to any posi- 
tion, with no such word aa "(all" ; a martyr to Right, ready to give 
up life in the cause; a politician too cunning to be outwitted; and 
■0 on. These things have all to be tried, and their sometimes 
failure creates confusion as well as disappointment There is no 
more dangerous or expensive analysis than tbat which consists of 
trying a man. 



For noble iioulh, there it <m Ihlmg $o mett 
At learning it, to knotc the goad from ill: 
To ktmic the tonguei, wtd perfeotlv indite. 
And of the laat to have > perfect tkitl 
Thtngt to perform at right atid juttlce uiUl; 
For honor It ordoliHd for no oaute 
Bat to (M right maintained iy the laict. 

— Cavil. 
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o b* Mibjert to prlDdpalltlci Bud j/owen. Titus 8: 1. 



WU 6iall llcg tp SDp St>ut B)at(. 

(FrcMD a ■peeeb at LeiTcairorth. Kansas, In aprlag ot I860.) 
If we Bball constitutionally elect a president, it will be our duty 
to see that you also submit. Old John Brown has been executed 
tor treason against a State. We cannot object, even thousb he 
agreed with us in thinking slavery wrong. That cannot excuse 
violence, bloodsbed. and treason. It could avail him nothing that 
he might think himself right. So, If we constitutional I y elect a 
president, and, therefore, you undertake to destroy the Union, It 
will be our duty to deal with you as old John Brown has been 
dealt with. We shall try to do our duty. We hope and beliere 
that In no section will a majority so act as to render such e 
measure necessary. 



etem daly, itauyhlrr et llic rolce of Oodt 
O dufir' it ">!>■ name (Aqu love, 

Who art a I((jh( (0 ouldf, a rod 
To check the rrrtng and reprove; 

Thou icho art victory and lair. 

When t^mply terrors overaire, 

Olve unto me, made tovlii Ki*r, 

Tht iptrit 0/ lelf-tacrlllce. 

— Word»warth. 
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motion of BD ufficB 
But ive have alrpady more generels than we l:now what to do 
with. Now. look here, you are a farmer. I believe; it not, you 
will underBtand me. Suppose you had a large cattleyard tull ot 
all aorta ot cattle — cowb. ojcen. bulla — and you kept hilling and 
selling: and dls])OBlDg ot your cowa and o;(en. In one way and 
another — taking good care ot your bulla. By and by you would 
find that you bad nothing but a yard full ol old bulla, good tor 
nothing under heaven. Now, it will be Just so with the army, if 
I don't stop making brigadier-genera 1b. 



In Ihe icortd't broad field of taUlr, 

In the (jlrouac of UJr. 
Be not like dumb, drlm eatlU I 

Be a htro in the tlrifr. 

— Longfeltow. 
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Every one In his business. Nehemiah 13 : 30. 



(From a speech at National Hotel, Washington, March 17, 
1865. See March 17.) 

There are but few views or aspects of this great war upon 
which I have not said or written something, whereby my own 
opinion might be known. But there is one — the rerent attempt 
of our erring brethren, as they are sometimes called, to employ 
the negro to fight for them. I have neither written nor made a 
speech on that subject, because that was their business, not mine; 
and if I had a wish upon the subject, I had not the power to intro- 
duce it, or make it effective. The great question with them was 
whether the negro, being put into the army, will fight for them. 
I do not know, and therefore cannot decide. They ought to know 
better than we. I have in my lifetime heard many arguments 
why the negroes ought to be slaves; but If they fight for those 
who would keep them in slavery, it will be a better argument than 
I have yet heard. He who will fight for that ought to be a slave. 



The negro, spoiled of all that nature gave. 
The free-hom man thus shrank into a slarc. 
His passive limbs to measur'd looks confined. 
Obeyed the impulse of another mind; 
A silent, secret, terrible control 
That ruled his sinews and repressed his soul. 
Not for himself he iraked at morning light. 
Toiled the long dag, and sought repose at night, 
His rest, his labor, pastime, strength, and health 
Were only portions of a master's icealth. 

— Montgomery. 
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APRIL 2T 



« last BDd of the iDdlc- 



^^t <Cnb jBrar at ^anb. 



While I have often said that all men ought to be tree, yet would 
I allow those colcred perBons to be slavea who want to be, and 
next to them tbose white people who argue In favor of making 
other people Blaves. I will say one thing In regard to the negroea 
being eraploypd to fight tor them, I do linow he cannot fight and 
Btay at home and malie hread too; and as one Is about as impor- 
tant as the other to them, I don't care wlilch they do. . . . But 
they cannot light and worh both. We must now Bee the bottom of 
the enemy's reaourcca. They will stand out as long as they can, 
and it the negro will light for them, they must allow him to flght. 
They have drawn upon their last branch of reeources, and we can 
now aee the bottom. I am glad to see the end so near at hand. 



'Utd the d'n of arms, loftcn the dutt and ■ 

/■> cloud* arc curUng o'er thee. 
Be nm tut the enemn's ranica are broke. 

And thev fall or flee bcfure theef 
Bat I would not hai-e ther lowering stand 

O'er him icho 'a for mercu otjiIhh, 
Bui bow to tha earth, and iHlh lender I 

Ralte op the faint and diftag. 
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They Bhall march every one on hlB ways, and they shall not break their 
ranks. Joel 2 : 7. 



fl)ur 9^tn Bot 9^oltft, m Sirbtf. 

(Reply to a Baltimore committee, April 28, 1861, request- 
ing that soldiers be not allowed to march through Maryland.) 

You, gentlemen, come here to me and ask for peace on any 
terms, and yet have no word of condemnation for those who are 
making war on us. You express great horror of bloodshed, and 
yet would not lay a straw in the way of those who are organizing 
in Virginia and elsewhere to capture this city. The rebels attack 
Fort Sumter, and your citizens attack troops sent to the defense 
of the Government, and the lives and property in Washington, and 
yet you would have me break my oath and surrender the Govern- 
ment without a blow. There is no Washington in that — no Jack- 
son in that — no manhood nor honor in that. I have no desire to 
invade the South; but I must have troops to defend this Capital. 
Geographically it lies surrounded by the soil of Maryland; and 
mathematically the necessity exists that they should come over 
her territory. Our men are not moles, and can't dig under the 
earth; they are not birds, and can't fly through the air. There is 
no way but to march across, and that they must do. But in doing 
this there is no need of collision. Keep your rowdies in Balti- 
more, and there will be no bloodshed. Go home and tell your 
people that if they will not attack us, we will not attack them; 
but if they do attack us, we will return it, and that severely. 



The trcUtor't foot is on thy soil, Maryland, my Maryland I 
Let not his touch thy honor spoil, Maryland, my Maryland I 
Wipe out the unpatriotic gore that flecked the streets of Baltimore, 
And he the loyal State of yore, Maryland, my Maryland, 

— Anonymous. 
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And one went out Into the fl^ld to gather herbe. . . . And It came to 
pasa. as the; were eating: of tbe pottage, that Uirj cried out, and lald, O 
thou man of God. there la death In the pot. II. Kings 4 : 39. 40. 



(Pcttng— '?Crp '?Clitm on 3alie. 

(To ■ dpJeuatlon of hankerH, proteatJng In aeTerltj of Con- 
gresa In taxing Stale Banks.) 
Now that remlDds me ot a circumstance tbat took place In a 
nelgbborbood wbere I lived wben I was a boy. In tbe spring of 
tbe year the farmers were very (ond ot tbe dlsb wblcb they called 
"greens." One day after dinner, a large family were taken very 
lit. Tbe doctor was called In. who attributed tt to tbe greens, of 
which all bad freely partaken. Living In tbe family was a half- 
witted boy named Jake. On a subsequent occasion, when greens 
bad been gathered for dinner, the head of tbe house said, "Now, 
boys, before running any further risk In tbls thing, we will flrst 
try them on Jake. If he stands tt, we are all right." And Just 
Eo, I suppose, Congress thought It would try this tax on the 
State BanhB. 



/ have lived long enough lo Ac rarely mttlalceti. 

And had mil full ihare iif lite'i changeable trenet; 
But mu tCDw hare been lolarrd by good greenn and ftacon. 

And Biv jou' have hcen doubled by lincnn and greens. 
Vhat a thrin ot remembrance e'en noic thru aa-alcrn 

Of chUdhood't gay rnorntvg. ami youth'* nanny tcenet; 
When, one day tee had grrrnt and a plateful of baeon, 

And (he nejt lec had boroR aNd a plateful of grevnt. 




. I.iN.-.ii.N Fram an En.lj/ Ph'.lniiia. 




.■ ;j,..-..li. fHmil,, 
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At the last it blteth like a serpent. Proverbs 23 : 22. 



Si l^ihtona &nptnt 

(To a number of Kentuclcians who insisted that troops 
sliould not be sent through their State to put down the war 
in Tennessee.) 

I am a good deal like the farmer who, returning to his home one 
winter night, found his two sweet little boys asleep with a hideous 
serpent crawling over their bodies. He could not strike the ser- 
pent without wounding or killing the children, so he calmly 
waited until it had moved away. Now, I do not want to act in a 
hurry about this matter; I don't want to hurt anybody in Ken- 
tucky; but I will get the serpent out of Tennessee. 



Thinkeat thou there are no serpents in the uorld 
But those which glide along the grassy sod 
And sting the luckless foot that presses thetn? 
There are, who, in the path of social life. 
Do bask their spotted skins in Fortune's sun 
And sting the soul — ape, till its healthful frame 
Is changed to secret, festering, sore disease, 
8o deadly is the wound. 

— Anonymous. 
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L tlmB to ktt9 •llwce. and a time to speak. Eccleaiutea 3:T. 



VWtin^ bmie0 ot t^ ^cMent 



There bu fallen upon me a task which did not rest even upon 
the Father of his Country, and so feeling, I cannot but turn and 
look for the support without which It will be Impossible tor me 
to perform that great task. I turn, then, and look to the great 
American people, and to that God who ha« never forsaken them. 
Allusion has been made to the interest felt In relation to the 
policy in the new administration. In this I have received from 
some a degree of credit for having kept silence, and from others 
some depreciation. I still think that I was right. In the varying 
and repeatedly shifting scenes of the present, and without a prece- 
dent which could enable me to Judge by the past, it has seemed 
fitting that before speaking upon the difBcultles of the country, I 
should have gained a view of the whole field so as to be sure after 
all — at liberty to modify and change the course of policy as future 
events may make a change necessary. I have not maintained 
silence from any want of real anxiety. 



But that thf common lot of niDi 
Be nobly borne atiit glorified. 

And that, though fr be mine to k 
How fiord the itonieet pillow < 

Oood angeli illll mail came and 

About Iht place! of my dreamt. 



TBB UyCOUT YBAJl BOOS 



MAT 3 

Be thoa itrong therefore, and sbow thya^If a 



Ztanins IDotoatD <Ecant. 



(To GeDeral Jobn H. Thayer, Id earl; part of the RebelllcHiO 
Somehow or otber, t have alwars felt a leanins toward Orant, 
and have been Inclined to place confidence In him. Ever since he 
sent that memorable mesaage to Buckner at DoDeleon. when the 
latter asked for terms of surrender — "No terms but unconditional 
surrender; I propose to move Immediately upon your works" — I 
have had great confidence In Orant, and have felt that be was a 
man I could tie to, though t have never seen him. It Is a source 
of much satisfaction that my confidence In him has not been mis- 
placed. 

(To Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the artlaC, In lg<l4.) 

The great thins about Grant, I take it. Is his perfect coolnesj 

and persistency of purpose. I Judge he Is not easily excited, which 

la a great element In an officer, and has the grit of a bulldog! 

Once let blm get his "teeth" in, and nothing can shake him oft. 



Bllet to your aim; the mongrel'i hold tcilt slip. 
Hut onlg crotcbart toote the biiKdoi^t Ilfi; 
Small at he laati, the Jaic that never tHetdt 
Dragi doic» the belloicing monarch of the fteldt. 

— O. W. Holntet. 
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About lorty thouBBod prepared for w 



T b«tore tbe Lord unto 



jFor a ^ttion ot 'Eticce fftare. 



ailing U 



Whereas, existing exigencies demand immediate and adequate 
measures for the protection of the National Constitution and the 
preservation of the National Union by tbe suppression of tbe in- 
surrectionary combination now existing in several States for 
opposing tbe laws of tbe Union, and ot>structing tbe execution 
thereof, to wblch end a military force, la addition to that called 
forth by my proclamation of the flfteeuth of April In the present 
rear, appears to be IndispeDsably necessary; now, therefore, 1. 
Abraham Lincoln, President of tbe United States, and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army and Navy thereof, and of the militia 
of the several States when called Into actual service, do hereby 
call Into the service of tbe United States forty-two thousand and 
thirty-four YOlunteera, to eerve for a period of three years, unless 
sooner discharged, and to be mustered Into service as Infantry 
and cavalry. 



Lt»ten, young hrraei! your country li 
Time ilrikeK the hour for the brare 

Nour, ichUe Ihe torcmoil are llghling a\ 
Fill up (he rant* that fiarf opened 



and the true I 
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There Is an accursed thing in the midst of thee ; 
p<;".::s-d thing from among you. Joshi'a 7 : I'l. 



take away the 



(A recommendation to Congress, March 6, 1862.) 

I recommend the adoption of a joint resolution by your honor- 
able bodies, which shall be substantially as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States ought to cooperate with any 
State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such State in its discre- 
tion, to compensate for the inconvenience, both public and private, 
produced by such change of system. . . . While it is true that the 
adoption of the proposed resolution would be merely initiatory, 
and not within itself a practical measure, it is recommended in 
the hope that it would soon lead to important practical results. 
In full view of my great responsibility to my God and to my 
country, I earnestly beg the attention of Congress and the people 
to the subject. 



Hasten the day, Just Heaven I 

Accomplish thy design; 
And let the blessings thou hast freely given. 

Freely on all men shine; 
Till equal rights be equally enfoy'd. 
And human power for human good employed; 
Till law, and not the sovereign, rule sustain. 
And peace and virtue undisputed reign, 

— Henry Ware, Jr, 
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The wlHilom of the pmdent la to uDdentand bis waj. ProTertiB 14 : 8. 



iBattttaII|f SLntUf^lttbtnt. 

(From a letter to A. 0. HedsM. FTantort. Kentuckj. 
ApHI 4. 1884.) 

I Rm naturally anti-alavery. If slavery Is not wrong, notblns 
la wrong. I cannot remember when I did not so think and feel. 
And yet I have never understood that the Presidency conferred 
upon me an unrestricted right to act officially upon this judgment 
and feeling. It waa in the oath I took, that I would, to the hest 
of my ahllity, preserve, protect, and defend the Coostitutloa of the 
United States. I could not take the office without taking the oath. 
Nor waa it my view that 1 might take an oath to get power, and 
break the oath in using the power. I understood, twt, that, in 
ordinary civil administration, this oath even forbade me to prac- 
tically Indulge my primary, abstract Judgment on the moral ques- 
tion of slavery. 1 bad publicly declared this many times, and In 
many ways. And I aver that, to this day, I have done no official 
act In mere deference to my abstract Judgment and feeling on 
slavery. 



if the morai tcorld! rftulgrtii lourvt- 
on's bent icladom and hit tieadlctt foi 
trarcMHji Freedom I here astunir thu a. 
raOlaie hence to evtrv dl»tani land. 
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He shall not fall nor be dlseoura^sred, till he have set Judgment In the 
earth. Isaiah 42 : 4. 



Palpabit Jfactis. 



(From a letter to A. G. Hodges, April 4, 1864. 
from preceding page.) 



Continued 



When, in March and May and July, 1862, I made earnest and 
successive appeals to the Border States to favor compensated 
emancipation, I believed the indispensable necessity for military 
emancipation and arming the blacks would come, unless averted 
by that measure. They declined the proposition, and I was, in my 
best judgment, driven to the alternative of either surrendering 
the Union, and with it the Constitution, or of laying strong hand 
upon the colored element I chose the latter. In choosing it, I 
hoped for greater gain than loss; but of this I was entirely confi- 
dent. More than a year of trial can show no loss by it, in our 
foreign relations; none in our home popular sentiment; none in 
our white military force — no loss by it anyhow or anywhere. On 
the contrary, it shows a gain of quite a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand soldiers, seamen, and laborers. These are palpable facts, 
about which, as facts, there can be no caviling. We have the 
men, and we could not have had them without the measure. 



There teas something 
In my native air that buoyed my spirits up 
Like a ship on the ocean tossed by storms. 
But proudly still bestriding the high waves 
And holding dn her course. 

— Byron. 
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The whole dlspOBlne thcreol Is of the Lord. rroTerb* 16:33. 



Cbrnttf ^abt ControIIeii 9^t. 



. Ilodgcs. April < 



1864. 



I attempt no compllmentB to my own Bagacltr. 1 claim not to 
have controlled events, but confese plainly that events have con- 
trolled me. Now, at the end of three years' struggle, the Nation's 
condition U not what either party or any nuin devised or expected. 
God alone can claim It. Whither It 1b tending, seeme plain. It 
God now wills the removal of a great wrong, and wills also that 
-.8 of the North, as well as you of the South, shall pay fairly tor 
our complicity in that wrong. Impartial history will Qnd therein 
now cavse to attest and revere the Justice and goodness of God. 



The future fallh moat rrrr soul* Imiplre 

With loftlett lore o/ goodncn, jatllcr, Inth, 

Imbue, hemt, hand, and hrori rilh ilrong detire 

To tilt humaixHv to higher plaint, to teaeh the youth 

That alt are chlMrfn oj one mmmon Strr, 

Who lorei (<i hare hit olt'prltig mountlnij higher, higher, 

CfmeHUKg (n one ragt, all-cnmprehendiHa familv 

The iiadoH* of to-dav icllh the notion* that are ]/el to be. 

Thin erred, the eatracf of our holy ChrMlanltg, 

Shalt fill the tcorld and tatt through all etenitu. 
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Many are my persecutors and mine enemies ; yet do I not decline from 
thy testimonies. I*salms 119 : 157. 



tElir SittatM 9^itt on 9^t. 

(To an army officer.) 

If I were to try to read, much less answer all the attacks made 
on me, this shop might as well be closed for any other business. 
I do the very best I know how — the very best I can; and I mean 
to keep doing so until the end. If the end brings me out all right, 
what is said against me won*t amount to anything. If the end 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make 
no difference. 



He knows It all — how tired I grew 

When pressinff duties that J knew 
Were mfwe, / left in part undone. 

And how I grieved at set of sun, 
And could not rest till his sweet tone 

Of calming love had gently shown 
Me that he did not blame — he knew 

That I had tried my best to do. 

— Anonymous. 
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&prcfal (BcatUutr to (Bob. 

(Prayer and ThanltBglvlng Proclamation, luued May 9, 1864.) 
To tut: Friends of Umoa and Liherty: Enough Is known of 
army operations within the last Qve days to claim our special 
gratitude to Ood. While what remains undone demands our most 
serious prayers to, and reliance upon Him (without whom all 
human effort is vain), I recommend that all patriots, at their 
homes, at their places of public worship, and wberever they may 
be, unite in common thankBgiTing and prayer to Almighty God. 



.1 H-ord at thinp almighti/ brealh 
Can (fnt a H-orfd. or bUt It riie: 

Thu amUe It life, thy froirn U death 
To thee ice pO|( Our oratrtut tuni/i. 

Tim Und prolivtion (till impfrre; 
Oh. mav <iyr hvarlf and Uret oird ton 
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Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy. Matthew 5 : 7. 



I^t (Eot SL\x>at jptom 9pe* 

(To a party of gentlemeci who, as the war was closinig, 
were very anxious to know what he would do with Jeff. 
Davis, President of the Confederate States.) 

There was a boy in Springfield who saved up his money and 
bought a coon, which, after the novelty wore off, became a great 
nuisance. He was one day leading him through the streets, and 
had his hands full to keep clear of the little vixen, who had torn 
his clothes half off of him. At length he sat down on the curb- 
stone, completely fagged out. A man passing was stopped by the 
lad's disconsolate appearance, and asked the matter. "Oh," was 
the reply, "this coon is such a trouble to me!" "Why don't yau 
get rid of him, then?" said the gentleman. "Hush!" said the boy; 
"don't you see he is gnawing his rope off? I am going to let him 
do it, and then I will go home and tell the folks that he got away 
from me." 



8ru8C is our helmet, wit its but the plume. 
The plume exposes, *t i% our helmet saves. 
HniHc is the di'mond, iceighty, solid, sound; 
When cut by wit, it casts a brighter beam; 
Yet, wit apart, it is a diamond still. 

— Young. 
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The glory of joiin 



MAY II 

la Iheir atrengtb. ProTerbs 20 : 20. 



^oto 3 CKamtB 9p? JFftat SDoUat.— JBo. 1. 



. II. Sward SDd others.) 

low I earned my first dollar? 



(Itelatfd In the preaence of Hon. W 

Seward, you never heard, did you, 1 
Well, I WEB about eighteen years of age. I belonged, you know, 
to what they call, down South, the "acruhB"; people who do not 
own Blavea are nobody there. But we had s'.ierppded in raising, 
chiefly by my labor, aufHclent produce, as I thought, to justity me 
in taking It down the river to aell. Atter much persuasion, I got 
the consent of mother to ^o. and constructed a little flatboat. large 
enough to take a barrel or two of things that we had gathered, 
with myself and little bundle, down to New Orleans. A steamer 
wa« coming down the river. We have, you know, no wtiarves on 
the Western streams; and the custom was. If pasaengera were at 
anj* of the landlnKs, for them to go out In a boat, the steamer 
stopping and taking them on board. 



Doirn thr gmn-lh mrmm of life (fte alripHng dar 
Oay at tnr morn .- br(gl\t gloict the rrma! tku- 
Hope "r'lin the tnlln. and piunion tteeri hit co 
Sate gUden hf* bark along the shore 
Where virtue takes her stand; hut it too far 
nr lattnchrs forth ft'-finnd discretion's mart. 
fludden ttir trmriesi uroicrt, thr surges roar. 
Blot hi* fair play, and plunge htm i» the deep. 
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Rejoice, O young man, In thy youth ; and let thy heart cheer thee In the 
days of thy youth. Eccleslastes 11 : 9. 



^oto 3 (tatnth 9^t fitfft SDoUar.— i^o. 2. 

(Continued from preceding page.) 

I was contemplating my new flatboat, and wondering whether 
I could make it stronger or improve it in any particular, when 
two men came down to the shore in carriages with trunks, and, 
looking at the different boats, singled out mine, and asked, "Who 
owns this?" I answered, somewhat modestly, "I do." "Will you," 
said one of them, "take us and our trunks out to the steamer?" 
"Certainly," said I. I was very glad to have the chance of earning 
something. I supposed that each of them would give me two or 
three bits. The trunks were put on my flatboat, the passengers 
seated themselves on the trunks, and I sculled them out to the 
steamboat. They got on board, and I lifted up their heavy trunks 
and put them on deck, 'i'he steamer was about to put on steam 
again, when I called out that they had forgotten to pay me. ESach 
of them took from his pocket a silver half-dollar, and threw it on 
the floor of my boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes as I picked 
up the money. Gentlemen, you may think it was a very little 
thing, and in these days it seems to me a trifle; but it was a most 
important incident in my life. I could scarcely credit that I, a 
poor boy, had earned a dollar in less than a day — that by honest 
work I had earned a dollar. The world seemed wider and fairer 
before me. I was a more hopeful and confident being from that 
time. 



Promise of youth! fair as the form 

Of Heaven's benign and golden bow, 
Thy smiling arch begirds the storm 

And sheds a light on every icoe. 

— James O. Brooks, 
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(Elab at Qia&at ^ag ^appeiub. 



the "Wild emeu 

I am very much obliged to you for the compliment of this call, 
though I apprehend it Is ovlng more to the good news received 
to-day from the army than to a desire to see me. 1 am, lodeed, 
very grateful to the brave men who have been struggling with 
the enemy In the fleld, to their noble commanders who have 
directed them, and especially to our Maker. Our comntandere 
are following up their victories resolutely and euccesstully. I 
think, without knowing the particulars of the plans of General 
Orant, that what has been accompllehed is of more Importance 
than at first appears. I believe I know (and am especially grate- 
ful to know) that General Grant has not been Jostled In bis pur- 
poses; that he has made all bis points; and to-day he is on hfa 
line, as be purposed before he moved bis armies. I will volunteer 
to say that I am very glad at what has happened; but there is a 
great deal still to be done. While we are grateful to all the brave 
men and officers for the events of the past tew days, we should, 
above ail, I>e very grateful to Almighty God, who gave us the 



Ah, nerer shall the land fori/tt 
HoK guihtd Ihe life-blooil of the bran, 
Ouihcd icarm tcilh hope and covrofie vet, 
Vptm the toil they fought ta (OEe. 
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The charches of Christ salute yoa. Romans 16 : 16. 



(Eoh SU00 Sill %\tt €fitttt^t0, 

(In response to a delegation, headed by Bishop Ames, from 
the General Conference of the Methodist EJpIscopal Church, 
May 14, 1864.) 

Gentlemen: In response to your address, allow me to attest 
the accuracy of its historical statements, endorse the sentiments 
it expresses, and thank you, in the Nation's name, for the sure 
promise it gives. Nobly sustained, as the Government has. been 
by all the churches, I would utter nothing which might in the 
least appear invidious against any. Yet, without this, it may 
fairly be said that the Methodist Episcopal Church, not less de- 
voted than the best, is, by its greater numbers, the most impor- 
tant of all. It is no fault in others that the Methodist Church 
sends more soldiers to the field, more nurses to the hospitals, and 
more prayers to heaven than any. God bless the Methodist 
Church; bless all the churches; and blessed be God, who, in this 
our great trial, giveth us the churches. 



Like a mighty Ofmy moves the Chufvh of Ood; 
Brothers, toe are treading where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, ail one body toe — 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity. 

— S, B. Gould. 



L 
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Our belp li Id the namt ot tbe Lord. I'saEma 124 : 8. 



<^^e SDfbint Jntnpptfftion anO Sabot. 

(Prom hli r^Ir to Preab^terliD clergyman. In May. 1883.) 

It has been mr bapplneaa to receive teatlmonies ot a similar 
nature from, 1 believe, all denomination a of Chrletlana. Tbey are 
all loyal, but pertaaps not In the eame degree, or In the same num- 
bers, but 1 think they all claim to be loyal. This to me Is most 
gratifying, because from the beginning 1 saw that the Issue of 
our great struggle depended upon tbe Divine Interposition and 
favor, if we had that, all would be well. The proportions of this 
rebellion were not for a long time understood. I aaw that it In- 
volved tbe greatest difficulties, and would call forth all the powers 
of the country. The end Is not yet. ... As a pilot 1 have used 
my beat exertions to keep alioat our ahip ot state, and shall be 
glad to resign my trust at tbe appointed time to another pilot, 
more skillful and successful than I may prove. In every case and 
at all hazards, the Government must be perpetuated. Relying aa 
I do upon the Almighty Power, and encouraged aa I am by the 
resolutions which you have Just read, with the support which I 
receive from Christian men, I shall not hesitate to use all tbe 
means at my control to secure tbe termination ot this rebellion, 
and will bope for success. 



d •afelu through, Odd, icc proi;, 

t) ««, O It'IKl HI oil the KOjI. 

are but »afc vhctt lafe ulth thee, 
other lafelii can there be; 



. dear Father, lead, i 



—Dr. I. L. Kepharl. 
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This man's religion is vain. James 1 : 26. 



i^ot tU Eiffit Hinti ot Valisim. 

(To a lady from Tennessee, when he ordered the release of 
her hushand as a prisoner of war.) 

You say your husband is a religious man; tell him, when you 
meet him, that I am not much of a judge of religion, but that In 
my opinion the religion which sets men to rebel and fight against 
their government, because, as they think, that government does 
not sufficiently help some men to eat their bread in the sweat of 
other men's faces, is not the sort of religion upon which people 
can get to heaven. 



In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat hreadt 
Till thou return unto the ground; for thou 
Out of the ground wast taken, know thy birth, 
For dust thou art, and shalt to dust return. 

—Milton. 
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Cu> ;e not diicern tbe sIkhi oI the times? HatUiew 16.3 



6fipis Hi tit 'iUmte. 

adopt sraduRl emtncL- 

To the people of these States I now earneatly appeal. 1 do not 
argue; I beseech you to make tbe arguments tor yourselves. You 
cannot, ir you would, be blind to the signs oF the times. I beg oC 
you a calm and enlarged consideration of them, ranging, if it may 
be, far above personal and partisan politics. This proposal makes 
common cause for a common object, casting no reproaches upon 
any. It acta not the Pharisee. The change It contemplatea would 
come gently as the dews of heaven, not rending or wrecking any- 
thing. You will not embrace It? So much good has not been done 
by one enort in all the past, as. In the providence of God, it is now 
your high privilege to do. May the vast future not have to lament 
that you have neglected It. 



let alt the tout with 
ir (he Irulh'i lake n 
tel Icl erfru ncrre i 
;tl an aot* — IcH far 
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Wboso keepeth his mouth and his tongue kecpeth his soul from troubles. 
Proverbs 21 : 23. 



J mm Bot Bttt> It mm mmta. 

(To a party who wished to negotiate for rewards for 
promise of Influence In the Chicago Convention, May, 1860. 

No, gentlemen, I have not asked for the nomination, and I will 
not now buy it with pledges. If I am nominated and elected I 
shall not go into the presidency as the tool of this man or that 
man, or as the property of any factor or clique. 

(In response to a tolesrram from the Chicago Nominating 
Convention, May 17, 1860, requesting him to make certain 
pledges. ) 

I authorize no bargains, and will be bound by none. 

(To those standing by when he received the dispatch an- 
nouncing his nomination, May 18, 1860.) 

Gentlemen, you had better come up and shake my hand while 
you can; honors elevate some men, you know. Well, gentlemen, 
there is a little short women at our house who is probably more 
interested in this dispatch than I am; if you will excuse me, I 
will take it up and let her see it. 



O honored name, revered and undecayiny. 
Engraven on each heart, O soul sublime! 

That, like a planet through the heavens straying, 
Outlives the icreck of time. 

— Eugene J. Ilall. 
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I have exalted a 



bensibU aC tfie <Errat RtepondthlUtp. 



in It Ion Tor the I- 
doIh. May IS. 186 

I tender to you, and through you to the Republican National 
Convention, and all the people repreeented In It. my profoundeal 
tbanks (or the high honor done me, which you now formally 
announce. Deeply, and even painfully Eenelble of the great 
eponslblllty which is inseparable from this high honor — a reapon- 
eiblUty wblch I could almcst wish had [alien upon some one of the 
far more eminent 'men and experienced Btatesmen whose dletin- 
gulahed names were before tbe convention, i eball, by your leave, 
consider more fully tbe resolutions of the convention, denom' 
lusted the platform, and, without any unnecessary 
able delay, respond to you, Mr. Chairman, In writing, not doubting 
that the platform will be found satisfactory, and the nomination 
gratefully accepted. 



Hit Ufe van pentlc: and Ihc ric 
Bo mired In Mm, Ihat nature m 
And tan to all the irorld. Thit 



— Btuiteipeare. 
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MAY 20 



Do not drink wine nor strong drlnlc, thou, nor thy sons with thee, 
vltleus 10 : 9. 



Le- 



)aDam'0 Silt. 

(To the committee, after his response to their notifying 
him of his nomination, at his home in Springfield, Illinois, 
May 19, 1860.) 

Gentlemen, we must pledge our mutual healths in the most 
healthy beverage which God has given to man. It is the only 
beverage I have ever used or allowed in my family, and I cannot 
conscientiously depart from it on the present occasion; it is pure 
Adam's ale from the spring. 



Oh, you need not offer 5r<*irer*« liquid bittemeaa to me, 
I toill buy no unelean lofjer when a better drink ia free. 

No, I do not want your whiskey with it9 venom and its sting; 
I will fill my glass with water, pure, cold water at the spring. 
Wine may tempt the very thoughtless, but I cannot see the charm 
In a glass so full of evil, when cold water does no fiarm. 

Pure, cold water just suits me, 
I will buy no baneful poisons when cold water is so free. 

— W. C. Martin. 
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HAY 31 

iBt be )uBt. rullDg la the (eac of God. II. 



9$tt0t ^app? to Co'opttatr. 

(Letter of ■rceptuiee addresBed Co Hod. O«orge AsbniuD, 
precldent or Natlon&l CoDTSDElon, dated Ma; 23, 1860.) 
I accept the nomination tendered me by the convention over 
which you presided, and of which I am formally apprlaed In the 
letter o( yourself and others, acting as a committee of the conven- 
tion (or that purpose. The declaration of prlnciplea and aentl- 
ments, which accompanies your letter, meets my approval; and it 
shall be my care not to violate or disregard It In any part. Im- 
ploring the assistance of Divine Providence, and with due regard 
to the views and feelings of all who were represented In the con- 
ventlon: to the rlghta of all the States, and Territories, and the 
people of the Nation; to the inviolability of the Constitution, and 
to the perpetual union, harmony, and prosperity of all, I am most 
happy to cooperate for the practical auccesB of the principles de- 
clared by the convention. 



So north. HO tauiS, no c<ut. n 

Thr Palm aad PUit (n Union h 

.Vow Hand tor Uberty. 
From lakri to null, from tea (i 



— Anonymoui. 
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MAY 22 

Fear ye not the reproach of men, neither be ye afraid of their reyilinga. 
Isaiah 51 : 7. 



%^t jdact; JLMi an& RiDicuIe. 

(From a speech delivered In Bloomlngton, before the first 
Republican State Convention In Illinois. May 29, 1856.) 

The party lash and the fear of ridicule will overawe Justice and 
liberty; for it is a singular fact, but none the less a fact, and well 
known by the most common experience, that men will do things 
under the terror of the party lash that they would not on any 
account or for any consideration do otherwise. Men who will 
march up to the mouth of a loaded cannon without shrinking 
will run from the terrible name of "Abolitionist," even when pro- 
nounced by a worthless creature whom they, with good reason, 
despise. 



The brave man necks not popular applause. 
Nor overpower'd v:ith arms deserts his cause; 
Unsham'd though foiled, he does the best he can. 
Force is of brutes, but honor is of man. 

— Dryden, 
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Ya will rwrolt more and more. 



lUbolnttons Do i^ot (Eo Sacfctoatb. 



(Ritract tram sp<vrb 
CoDv^ntloD. beld St BtoOQ 
tlnued fnim precfdlnR paj 



LlnpoD 



Like the great Juggernaut, the gr^at Idol, It crushes everythtng 
that comes In Its way, and makes a — or, bb I read once, In a black- 
letter law book, "a slave is a human heing who ts legally not a 
pet ton but a thing." If the safeguards to liberty are broken 
down, as Is now attempted, when they have made thinffs at all the 
fren negroes, how long, think you, before they will begin to make 
things out of poor white men? Be not deceived. Revolutions do 
not go backward. The founder of the Democratic party declared 
that all men were created equal. His successor in the leadership 
has written the word "tohile" before men. making it read "all 
while men are created equal. " Pray, will or may not the Know- 
nothings, if they should get in power, add the word "Protestant," 
making It read "all Protestant white men"? 



Oh! think Khat anxiou» moniciKir pn«ir I 
The birth of ploli. and thrlr latl fatal i 
Oht 't is a arfodful inlerial uf liair, 
FUl'd alth horror, and big irllh dralh. 
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MAY 24 



T^t your moderation be known to all men. PhlUppians 4 : 5. 



pacific 9^tamtt0. 



(Extract from speech before first Republican State Con- 
vention held In Bloomlngton, Illinois, May 29, 185G. Con- 
tinued from preceding pa^.) 

As it now stands, we must appeal to the sober sense and patriot- 
ism of the people. We shall make converts day by day; we shall 
grow strong by calmness and moderation; we shall grow strong by 
the violence and injustice of our adversaries. And, unless truth 
be a mockery and Justice a hollow lie, we shall be in the majority 
after a while, and then the revolution which we shall accomplish 
will be none the less radical from being the result of pacific meas- 
ures. The battle of freedom is to be fought out on principle. 
Slavery is a violation of the eternal right. We have temporized 
with it from the necessities of our condition; but as sure as God 
reigns and schoolchildren read, that black, foul lie can never be 
consecrated into God's hallowed truth. 



And when our children turn the page. 

To ask what triumphs marked our Oije — 

What we achieved to challenge praise, 

Through the long line of future days — 

This let them read, and hence instruction draw: 

''Here were the many bless' d^ 

Here found the virtues rest. 
Faith link'd with Love, and Liberty with Law.'' 

— Spraguc. 
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Wbutsoerer ■. d 



a soweth, that shall be alao reap. Oalatlu 



Hon 9oU Sls&tnet Soar Inttttet anb pcfncfplre. 

(Extract from speech before first Repnbllcaii State Cooven. 

tloD, St BloomlDgtOD, Illinois, Ma; 2B. 1836. Continued from 

precedlDK page.) 
Once let slavery get planted In a locality, by ever so weak or 
doubtful title, and ever so small numbers, and It Is like the Can- 
ada thistle or Bermuda grass — you can't root It out. You yourself 
may detest slavery; but your nelgbbor bas Bve or six slaves, and 
he Is an excellent neighbor, or your son has married his daughter, 
and they beg you to help save their property, and you vote against 
your Interest and principle to accommodate a neighbor, hoping 
that your vote will be on the losing side. And others do the same; 
and tn those ways slavery gets a sure foothold. And when that Is 
done the whole mighty Union — the force ot the Nation — le com- 
mitted to its support. 



And fen 



auld a 



e all lliini/ii thai , 






Bui, guidea latelii bv Ms inirord \ight, 

Anit tcith a pfrntancHl heUff. and alrong, 
Jn Him icho U our Father and our Friead, 
Be fhould wait tteadlattlv unto tht end. 

— Photbe Corn. 
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MAY 26 

The Lord opened the eyes of the young man ; and he saw ; and, behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire. II. Kings 6 : 17. 



9pa0ic oC tit Mnion. 



(Extract from speech before the first Republican State 
(Convention at Bloomington, Illinois, May 29, 1856. Con- 
tinued from preceding page.) 

The Union is undergoing a fearful strain; but it is a stout old 
ship, and has weathered many a hard blow, and "the stars in their 
courses," aye. en invisible power, greater than the puny efforts of 
men, will fight for us. But we ourselves must not decline the 
burden of responsibility, nor take counsel of unworthy passions. 
Whatever duty urges us to do or to omit, must be done or omitted; 
and the recklessness with which our adversaries break the laws, 
or counsel their violation, should afford no example for us. 
Therefore, let us revere the Declaration of Independence; let us 
continue to obey the Constitution and the laws; let us keep step 
to the music of the Union. 



Yes! rear thy guardian Hero's form 

On thy proud soil, thou Western World! 
A watcher through each siffn of storm. 

O'er Freedom's flttg unfurl'd. 
There as before a shrine ye bow. 

Bid thy true sons their children lead; 
The language of that noble brow 

For all things good shall plead, 

— Mrs. Hemant, 
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SI a>ftticult EdU. 



(Kitract from letter wrlttcp May 27. Ifi6n. to G™er«l 

Bcbofleld. who had been appointed to rammand In MIsaourl 
In place of Heneral Curlla. who had been removed on account 
of local dincultles.) 

After monttiB ot tabor to reconcile ttie difficulty, It seemed to 
grow worse and worse, until I felt It my duty to break it up some- 
how, and as 1 could not remove Oovernor Gamble, I had to remove 
Q«neral Curtis. Now that you are in the position, 1 wish you to 
undo nothing merely because General Curtis or Governor Gamble 
did It, but to exercise your own Judgment, and do right for tbe 
public Interest. Let your military measures be stroDg enough to 
repel tbe Invaders and keep the peace, and not ho strong as to 
unneceBsarlly harass and persecute the people. It is a difficult 
rdle. and bo much greater will be the honor If you perform it well. 
If both factions, or neither, shall abuse you., you will probably be 
about right Beware of being assailed by one and praised by the 



The aun inaif tfare the tnot»ii rain. 
Yet tap the hUlii In olorioui Ught; 

Look iipf Oorf> vUdom nrrer fail: 
He liadi us thnnigh the night. 
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MAY 28 



His locks are bushy* and black as a raven. Solomon's Song 5 : 11. 



(TO Colonel Cannon.) 

By the way, I can tell you a good story about my hair. When 
I was nominated at Chicago, an enterprising fellow thought that 
a great many people would like to see how Abe Lincoln looked, 
and, as I had not long before sat for a photograph, the fellow, 
having seen it, rushed over and bought the negative. He at once 
got out no end of wood-cuts, and so active was their circulation 
they were soon selling in all parts of the country. Soon after they 
reached Springfield I heard a boy crying them for sale on the 
streets. "Here's your likeness of Abe Lincoln!" he shouted. 
"Buy one, price only two shillings! Will look a good deal better 
when he gets his hair combed!" 



Hia gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkept hristUng hair. 

His garb uncouth, his hearing ill at eetse. 
His lack of all tee prize as debonair. 

Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 

My shallow fudgment I had learned to rue. 

Noting how to occasion's height he rose; 
How his quaint wit made home truth seem more true, 

How iron-like his temper grew by blows. 

— Tom Taylor. 
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HAY 39 

Let tbere be do itrlCe, I pray thee. betwMD me aad t 



. GeaslB 13 ;& 



3ont!E( anb &acali Sinn. 



(In reply to ■ Friend, trbo. wltb many otbera wsh sor- 
prlsed that tbe rresideat took no otDcial notice of Oeaeral 
Pbelps. who bad laauetl a pmrlamatloa early In (be war. 
treeing alaTea near New Orleans.) 

Well, 1 feel about that a good deal as a man wbom I will call 
Jones, whom I once knew, did about ble wife. He was one of 
your meek meu, and had the reputation of being badly henpeched. 
At last, one day his wife was seen switching him out of the house. 
A day or two afterward a (riend met him In tbe street, and said: 
"Jones, I have always stood up for you, as you know; but I am 
not going to do It any longer. Any man who will stand quietly 
and take a switching trom hia wife, deserves Co be horsewhipped." 
Jones looked up with a wink, patting his friend on the back. 

"Now, don't," said he; "why. It didn't hurt roe any; and you've 
no Idea what a power of good It did Sarah Ann," 



Jerry, dtliig liitr»ta\ 
While Hit vitUnc ntot 
"What!" criei the, •' 
WtlHout Uarinu a w. 



: 'd no trill D/ Ala 
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MAY 80 (Decoration Day) 

Go forth into the field, then behold the slain with the sword. Jeremiah 
14 : 18. 



dflU l^abt €omt to SDttiicatt* 

(Delivered at the dedication of the National Cemetery at 
the Gettysburg battlefield, November 19, 1863.) 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now, we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation, so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who here 
gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we should do this. But, in a larger sense, 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add or detract. 
The world will little note, nor long remember what we say here, 
but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us; that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 



Oreat leader true! throughout all time 

The ioorld will hear thy voice; 
Because of thee a holier clime 
Hid libertu rejoice! 
'7* icas fitting pou should tell of those 

Who icrote in blood their song. 
And here thy nobler thought disclose 

How nations shall be strong! 

— Mary U. Adams, 
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MAY SI 



jaDioin Hobejop. 



(Bxtraot Iram a Ifttpr to lIODorable J. H. Bryant, Mkt 
30. lBfl4, In reply to an iDrilstlon to attend B meeting to 
take meflRiirfR In end u miinUDivDt to Die raomary ot IIOD- 
orable Onen l»vpJor.> 
My pereonal acqualDtanre with blm commeDced only about tea 
years ago, alnce when it has been quite Intimate: aod every step 
In it has been one of increasing respect and esteem, ending with 
his life, In no less affection on my part. It can be truly said of 
him, that, while he was perBonally ambitious, he bravely endured 
the obscurity which the unpopularity of his principles Imposed, 
and never accepted official honors until those honors were ready 
to admit his principles with him. Throughout my heavy and per- 
plexing responsibilities here to the day of bis death, It would 
scarcely wrong any other to say he was my most generous friend. 
Let him have the marble monument, along with the well-assured 
and more endearing one In the hearts of those who love liberty 
cnselflsbly for all men. 



For thU U the lesson that htittoru 

Hat tauuhl tlnrc the trurM began. 
That Ihoie trhote mcniorteji ni'icr die, 
That lAfnc lUr »tari <n our AHinan litii 
And brighter grow a* the j/cart roll by. 
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JUNES 1 (ChUdren'a Day) 

The children crying in the temple, and saying, Ilosanna to the Son of 
Dayid. Matthew 21 : 15. 



&etmon to Sa{f0.— little people. 



(Mr. Lincoln often gave the following advice, which he 

to hoys.) 



called his ''sermon" 



Don't drink, don't smoke, don't chew, don't swear, don't garable, 
don't lie, don't cheat. Love your fellow-men and love God. Love 
truth, love virtue, and be happy. 

(In answer to a memorial from the children and young 
people of Concord, Massachusetts, petitioning for the free- 
dom of all slave children.) 

Tell those little people I am very glad their young hearts are 
so full of Just and generous sympathy, and that while I have not 
the power to grant all they ask, I trust they will remember that 
God has; and that it seems his will to do it. 



Ah I what icould the world be to ua 
If the children irere no more 

We Hhould dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 



■Lunyfellow. 
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^nbiitnct i^ot minmfnliful of tU fetcuggtc. 



I not only believe that Providence 1b not unmlndtul of the 
struggle in wbtch this nation 1b engaged, but 1 also believe that 
he will compel ua to do rlgbt In order that he may do these things, 
not so much because we desire them, as beiause they accord with 
his plans of dealing with this nation. In the midst of which he 
means to establish Justice. 1 think he means that we shall do 
more than we have yet done in furtherance of his plans, and he 
win yet open the way for our doing It. I have felt his hand upon 
me In great trials, and submitted to his guidance, and I trust that 
aa he shall further open the way 1 will be ready to walk therein, 
relying on his help and trusting to his goodness and wisdom. 



Thu mi MUlHrU-nl ' 
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JUNC B 

Do JUBtly BDd lore mercf. UtcRb 6:8. 



{parallel Catfe. 

(To At to rn»r- General BatM. who rfquested. ■* a persoDBl 
f&Tor. tbe parol? of tbe son of an old friend In Vlrglnta, wbo 
had tipen c^apturfd.) 

Bates, I bave an almost parallel casp. The eon of an old friend 
of mine in Illinois ran off and entered the rebel army. The young 
tool has been captured, and is a prisoner of war, and bU old 
broken-bearted father has asked me to send bim home, promising, 
of course, to keep bim there. 1 have not seen my way clear to do 
it: but If you and I unite our Influence with this administration, 
1 believe we can manage it together and make two loyal fathers 
happy. Let us make them our prisoners. 



T li mercir/ mercy/ 
The mark of Ueap'n imprett'd on hiimaaWnd; 
Uercu that glad* the tcorld, deali foj/ around; 
XnvH IhnI smoolh, Ihe 'Iri-adftil hiuir of pouitT, 
And makr» ilonlnlan Ilyht; merci; that aaoea, 
lllmla up tht broken heart, and heala detpatr. 
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JUNE 4 

t they escaped all safe to land. 



iiar'll (Ett Son l^att Simee. 

(In reply, at tbe While House, to Rome gentlemen from 

the West, iFho vere eicltetl and trouh)ed about the oommlB- 

alona or omlsBiona of the AdmlDlBtratlan.) 

Gentlemen, auppoBC all the property you were worth was In 

gold. RDd you had put It In the hands of Blondln to carry across 

the Niagara River on a rope, would you shake the cable, or kr^p 

shouting out to him. "Blondln, stand up a little stralghter—Bloa- 

dtn, Btcop a little more — ^ a little faster — lean a little more to 

the north — lean a Ifttle more to the south?" No! you would hold 

your breath as well as your tongue, and keep your hands oft until 

he was sate over. The Oovernment Ib carrying an Immense 

weight Untold treasures are In their hands. They are doing the 

very best they can. Don't badger them. Keep silence, and we '11 

get you sate across. 



From >torm» of raur ctnrf danaerouii rorkn'ot pride. 
Let thv ttrong hand this little lemiel nuMe. 
II vat tht hand that made it: throuiih the tide 
Imprtuom of this life lei Ihv enmmanJ 
DiieH mg touiie iiiiJ brinff mf mife lo Innil. 
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JUNE 5 



Good tldlugs of your faith and charity. I. Thessalonlans 8 : 6. 



U&f C||ti0tian Commi00ion* 

(In response to the chairman of a delesratlon of the Chris- 
tian Commission, the mem]>ers having rendered aid and re- 
freshments to wounded soldiers of the terrible series of 
battles In the Wilderness, In 1864.) 

I desire also to add to what I have said, that there is one asso- 
ciation whose objects and motives I have never heard in any 
degree impugned or questioned; and that is the Christian commis- 
sion. And in "these days of villainy," as Shakespeare cays, that 
is a record, gentlemen, of which you may justly be proud! 

(Later, in a conversational tone.) 

T believe, hov/cver, it is old "Jack Falstaff" who talks about 
"villainy," though of course Shakespeare is responsible. 



Oh, may our sympathUsing brctuta 

That generous pleasure know. 
Kindly to share in others' joy 

And weep for others' icoe. 

When poor and helpless sons of grief 

In deep distress are laid. 
Soft he our hearts their pains to feel. 

And swift our hands to aid. 

— Doddridge. 
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a Into tbine hand. 



9?p m^olt lEUIfance in <E>oD. 

> ot Biltl- 

I Mw upoa taking my position here. I was going to have an 
administration, if administration at all, of extraordinary diffi- 
culty. It was without exception a time of the greatest dlfflculty 
this country ever aaw. I was early brought to a lively reflection 
that nothing In my power, or others, to rely upon would succeed 
without direct aaBlatance from the Almighty. [ have often wished 
that I was a more devout man than I am. Nevertheless, amid the 
greatest dlfflcullles of my administration, when I could not see 
any other resort, I would place my whole reliance In God, Icnow- 
Ing that be would decide for the right. 



Ja»t an Qod leadn. I ontrard go. 

Oft amM thomn and Arlor* k: 
God docK not yrt hia guidance «i 
JiMt in ihr end it shall be tccn 
Hair, by a loving Father' t alll, 

Fallh/ul and true, he lead* mc 
UV trembling (oottlcpi guiding. 
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a boholdlnfi blB oatural face In a gtat», Jbiti 

fH &fnffiilar SDtcavxtntt. 



A very singular occurrence took place Ibe day I waa nominated 
at Cbfcago. four years ago, of which I am reminded to-night. In 

the afternoon of the day, returning home from down town, 1 went 
upstairs to Mra. Lincoln's slttlnE-room. Feeling somewhat tired, 
I lay down upon a couch In the room directly opposite a bureau 
upon which was a looking-glass. As I reclined, my eyea fell upon 
the glass, and I saw distinctly two imagea of myself, exactly alike, 
except that one was a little paler than the other. 1 arose, and 
lay down again, with the same result. It made me quite uncom- 
fortable for a few momenta, but some friends coming in, the mat- 
ter passed out of my mind. The next day, while walking In the 
street, I was suddenly reminded of the circumstance, and tbe dis- 
agreeable sensation produced by it returned. I bad never seen 
anything of the kind before, and I did not know what to make 
of It. I determined to go home and place myself In the same 
position, and If the same effect was produced. I would make up 
my mind that It was the result of some principle of refraction or 
optics which 1 did not understand, and dismiss It. I tried the 
experiment with a like result; and, as I said to myself, accounting 
for It on some principle unl^nown to me. It ceased to trouble me. 
But some time ago I tried to produce the same effect here, by 
arranging a glass and a couch in tbe same position, without suc- 



A aiirror ftait ft«m tcrll ileftned 
An rmhirtn of a thonglttfal mind. 
For, took upon <t irficn iron yHIl, 
YoM fl'"! " 4« reflecUng atUl. 

— Anonumou*. 
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Joint Bamts of %iittts anb Union. 

(Part o( the respons* tn thf commlltee, Jane 9. Informing 
blm of hiR second DomLnBllon tor tbe PivBldency at Baltl- 
morp, Maryland, June 8, 1SQ4.) 

I know no reason to doubt that I shall accept the noralnation 
tendered, and yet jierbapa I should not declare deflnltely before 
reading and considering what Is called the platform, t will say 
DOW, however, that I approve the declaration of so amending the 
CoDBtltutlon £fl to prohibit slavery throughout the nation. When 
the people In revolt, with the hundred days' explicit notice that 
they could wltMn those days resume their allegiance without the 
overthrow of their tnstttutlon, and that they could not resume It 
afterward, elected to stand out, such an amendment of the Con- 
stitution as Is now proposed became a fitting and necessary condi- 
tion to tbe final success of tbe Union cause. Such alone can meet 
and cover cavils. I now perceive Its importance and embrace ii. 
In the Joint names of Liberty and Union, let us labor to give legal 
torm and practical effort. 



Sprtntl.'d vilh starry Haht. 
Bpread tti fair fntbfnnt from tmmiilalii (o thorf. 

While llirough the toamUno ttu 

Laud rlngt the natton't cru, 
"Onfon and lAbvrtyl one ecemorel" 

— jtnonirnKHia. 
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Then thoa shalt make thy way prosperous, and then shall thou have 
good success. Joehua. 1 : 8. 



9^otf t&an Baltimorr Conbtntion0. 

(In response to the Ohio delef^tlon In the Baltimore Nom- 
inating Convention, June 9, 1864.) 

Gentlemen : I am very much obliged to you for this compli- 
ment. I have just been saying, and as I have Just said it, I will 
repeat it: The hardest of all speeches which I have to answer is 
a serenade. I never know what to say on such occasions. I sup- 
pose that you have done me this kindness in connection with the 
action of the Baltimore Convention which has recently taken 
place, and with which, of course, I am very well satisfied. What 
we want still more than Baltimore Conventions or Presidential 
elections is success under General Grant. I propose that you con- 
stantly bear in mind that the support you owe to the brave officers 
and soldiers in the field is of the very first importance, and we 
should therefore bend all our energies to that point. Now, with- 
out detaining you any longer, I propose that you help me to 
close up what I a/m now saying with three rousing cheers for 
General Grant and the officers and soldiers under his command. 



Crown ye the brave! erown ye the brave t 

Ah through your streets they ride. 
And the ftunbeams danee on the polished arms 

Of the warriors, side hy side; 
Shower on them your sweetest flowers, 

Let the air ring with their praise. 

— Mrs. Hetnana. 
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a rlgliCHiuaaess aod hlH (altbtuloeM. 



j9ot (Cntirclp Wln'mottiv- 

(In iVBponse to a delegation 

I am not loBCDslble at all to the personal compllnienl there Is In 
this, yet I do not allow myself to believe that any but a small 
portion of It Is to be appropriated as a personal compliment to 
me. The convention and tbe nation, I am assured, are alike ani- 
mated by a higber view of the interests of the country, for the 
present and the great future, and the part I am entitled to appro- 
priate as a compliment Is only that part whlr'h I may lay hold of 
as beins the opinion of the convention and the league, that I am 
not entirely unworthy to be entrusted with the place I have occu- 
pied (or the last three years. I have not permitted myself, gentle- 
men, to conclude that I am the best man In the country; but I am 
reminded in this connection of a atory of an old Dutch farmer, 
who remarked to a companion once that It was not beat to swap 
boraea when crossing a stream. 



(■ |jOBi7>, hit oatlm arr ( 

re mciteniiert imt Imv 
far from (raail at hmrc 
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He that stealeth a man. and seileth him, or if he be found In his hand, 
he shall surely be put to death. iCxodus 21 : 16. 



SSl0r0f ttian t&f 9^o0t SDrptabrh a^utherer. 

(In response to a gentleman from Massachusetts with a 
petition to pardon one who had been convicted for belngr en- 
}?aged in the slave trade. He had been sentenced to five 
years' Imprisonment and fined $1,000. He had served his 
time, but was still held for the fine. He acknowledged his 
guilt, and was very penitent.) 

My friend, that is a very touching appeal to our feelingB. You 
know my weakness is to be, if possible, too easily moved by 
appeals for mercy, and if this man were guilty of the foulest 
murder that the arm of man could perpetrate I might forgive 
him on such an appeal; but the man who could go to Africa, and 
rob her of her children, and sell them into interminable bondage, 
with no other motive than that which is furnished by dollars and 
cents, is so much worse than the most depraved murderer, that he 
can never receive pardon at my hands. No! he may rot in jail 
before he shall have liberty by any act of mine! 



What wish can prosper, or what prayer 
For merchant 8 rich in cargoes of despair. 
Who tirire a loathsome trafffc, yau(/e and npav. 
And buy the musclrn and the bones of a man? 
The tender ties of father, huaband, friend. 
All bonds of nature in that moment end. 
And each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke <is fatal as the scythe of death. 

— Oowper, 
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When the icornrr is puaiBbcd. the almple U 



&nencf t(f Sitsitatn am &abt ttt Sng. 



(Rxtract rram a I^neth; letter, i 



a JDn« 12, lRfl3. In 



for Ibe rplcase ot Mr. VallBndlKliani. wbo has been arrested 

tor dlsloyalt)-. ) 
Long experience hoa shown that armies cannot be maintained 
unlesB deaertlcn shall he pimlshed by the severe penalty of death. 
The case requires, and the law and the ronatltutlon aanctlon thlo 
punishment. Must I shoot a almple-mindcd anldler boy who de- 
serts, while I muBt not tnurb a hnlr of a wily agitator who 
Induces him to deeert? This ia none the lees Injurious when 
effected by getting a father, or brother, or friend Into a public 
meeting, and there worlt upon hla feellnga until he Is persuaded 
to write the soldier boy that he la fighting tn a bad cause, for a 
vicked administration of a contemptible government, too weak 
to punish him II he aball desert. I think that, in such a rase, to 
Bllence the agitator and save the boy Is not only constitutional, 
but withal B great mercy. 



That taltlnn knarr 
Coniumm Hn time (n aprirhrt to thr mlilil- 
AhU (QIC* uriUUon up nnfl diirn Ihr eltu, 
PicMna up iHnroHteHted t<">"- hilyfng 
The ncnatort and ffovrmmfnl : dmUayinii 
Faith among Aoneat men. and firntninu kna 
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Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapldoth. she Judged Israel at that 
time, . . . and the children of Israel came up to her for Judgment. Judges 
4:4, 5. 



B; Bo 9^f an0 (Stulnnins jfrmalr 0. 

(From his letter In Sanfjnmofi Journal, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, June 13, 18.36. announcing himself a candidate for the 
Ijegislature.) 

The candidates are called upon, I see, to show their hands. Here 
is mine. I go for all sharing the privileges of government who 
assist in bearing its burdens. Consequently, I go for admitting 
all the whites to the rights of suffrage, by no means excluding 
females. . . . While acting as their representative, I shall be 
governed by their will on all subjects upon which I have the 
means of knowing what their will is: and upon all others, I shall 
do what my judgment tells me will best advance their interests. 



And tpell the poet, at her shrine. 

May bend and worship while he itoos; 
To him she is a thing divine, 
The inspiration of his line. 

His lov'd one, and his muse. 
If to his sonp the echo rings 

Of fame — 't is woman*s voice he hears ; 
If ever from his lyre*s proud strings 
Flow sounds like rush of angel wings, — 
'T is that 8?^€ listens while he sings. 

With blended smiles and tears. 

— Halleek. 
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JtlNB 14 (Flac Dar> 
e of our Odd we wllj set up our banner*. Putma 2 



9^asnitittnt JFIas ■>( t&e Country. 

(Extract from apeech before the Leelslatiire of Pennajl- 

vanla. at nardabarg. Febniary 22. 1881. after he had apoken 

at ladependenw Ilall and ralsnl llie Bug.) 

Besides this, my friends there had provided a magnificent flag 

of the country. They had arranged it so that 1 was given the 

honor of raising It to the head of the atafT. And when It went up 

I was pleased that It went to Its place by the strength of my own 

feeble arm, when, according to tlip arranRement, the cord wfia 

pulled, and It floated gloriously to the wind, Hithout an acrldent. 



In the light, glowing sunshlni 
hoping that there was. In the e 
mony, at least something of a 
whole of that proceeding I wb: 
not provided the flag; I had n 



e of the morning. I could not help 
ntlre success of that beautiful cere- 
1 omen of what is to come. In the 
a very humble Instrument. I hail 
t made the arrangement for elevat' 
log it to Its place: 1 had applied but a very small portion of my 
Ceeble strength in raising It. In the whole transaction I was In 
the hands of the people who had arranged it, and if I can have the 
same generous cooperation of the people of the nation, I think the 
flag of our country may still keep flaunting gloriously. 



'orerrr float thai 


1 ilaitilari 


1 ghM 


Where brealhet 


■ the foe . 


hut falls before a». 


Vith Freedom', , 


toil beara 


,th our leel. 


Ami Freedom; 
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The migrhty are gathered aprainst me. . . 
selves without my fault. Psalms 59 : 8, 4. 



They run and prepare them- 



Bo jfault of 9^int. 

(Extract from speech before Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
February 22. 1861. Continued from preceding page.) 

It is not with any pleasure that I contemplate the possibility 
that a necessity may arise in this country for the use of the mili- 
tary arm. While I am exceedingly gratified to see the manifesta- 
tions upon your streets of your military force here, and exceed- 
ingly gratified at your promises here to use that force upon a 
proper emergency — while I make these acknowledgements, I desire 
to repeat, in order to preclude any possible misconstruction, that 
I do most sincerely hope that we shall have no use for them; that 
it will never become their duty to shed blood, and most especially 
never to shed fraternal blood. I promise that, so far as I may 
have wisdom to direct, if so painful a result shall in any wise be 
brought about, it shall be through no fault of mine. 



O turn thy edged sirord another tray ; 

Strike those that hurt, and hurt not thoae that help! 

One drop of blood drawn from thy country's bottom 

Should grieve thee more than streams of foreign gore; 

Return thee, therefore, tcith a flood of tears, 

And wash away thy country's stained spots. 

— Shakespeare. 
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It a tiouM be divided against Itseir. Ibat bouae raanot Bland. Mark 3 : 23. 

SI SDfbfDfb ^Pii0f Cannot &tan&. 

(Bitract rrom sppech dellrercd at Sprlngfleld. tltlnols. 
June 16. 1858. at tlie ciniw or Republlcaii Conrentlon. at 
whlcb time be waa Damloatc^ ror tbe United States Senate.) 
If we could first know wbere we artt, end wbfther we are teod- 
lug, we could better Judge what to do, and how to do It. We are 
now far Into the fifth year since a policy was Initiated with the 
avowed object and confident promlae of putting an end to slavery 
agitation. Under the operation of that policy, that agitation baa 
not only not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my 
opinion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. "A house divided against Itself cannot stand." t 
believe tbis government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do net expect tbe Union to be dissolved — I do 
not expect the house to tall^hut I do expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either the 
opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of It. and place 
It where the public mind shall rest In the belief that It is In tbe 
course of ultimate extinction, or Its advocates will push It forward 
till It shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as 
new, North as well as South. Have we no tendency to tbe latter 
condition? Let any one who douhta. carefully contemplate that 
now almost complete legal combination — piece of machinery, so 
to speak — compounded of the Nebraska doctrine, and the Dred 
Scott decision. 



/iiltfil. vf ttanil: airUlid. ir<- fnlir 

ir uHl'iH of lati-H. Ihf HXfon af lUKdA. 
The vnion of Siatm ■one cun jut'T— 
lie union 0/ hrorlii. Ihr anion of hnmli. 
And the flag of our t?n(on forrrrr. 

— (Jmr/je P. .l/oc 
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1 1> • reproach to anj people. 



j^aUon Cannot Zfbt on Iniuettct. 



(Said I 



defease of b 



I IIoAse 



b at June 

la. 1856. some of his frienda having severely crIClcleed It.) 
FYlends, I have thought about this matter a great deal, have 
weighed the question from all corners, and am thoroughly con- 
vinced the time has come when It should be uttered; and If It 
must be that I must go down because of this speech, then let me 
go down linked to truth — die in the advocacy of what la right 
and Juat, This nation cannot live on Injustice. "A house divided 
against Itaelf cannot stand," I say again and again. 



(To some (rlenda at BloomliiKton. III.) 

You may think the speech was a mistake; but I have never 
believed It was, and you will see the day when you will consider 
tt the wisest thing I ever did. 



He van not of that *(raln of ci 

That, J«c a turf of runhet In a brook, 

Refiila everg tcag thf current lumt Utelt, 

YlrldlHo to every puff of appfiitf 

Thai ooHM from maietly, but with true lei 

lit faith tulip declared all. 
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Tbr m«l] shall rail b; tbe sword, and thy might; Id tbe war. Isaiah 



QQlac its %tttiblt. 



War. at tbe best. 1b terrible, and this nar of ours, In its ma^l- 
tude and In its duration. Is one ot tbe moat terrible. It baa 
deranged bualneas, totally in many localities, and partially la all 
localities. It has destroyed property and ruined bomes; It baa 
produced a national delit and taxation unprecedented, at least in 
this country; It has rarrled mourning to almost every home, until 
it c&n, at most, be said, "The heavens are hung- In blacli." 
Yet the war continues, and several relieving coincidents have 
accompanied it from tbe very beginning which have not been 
knonn, as I understand or have any knowledge of, in any former 
wars in tbe history of the world. The Sanitary Commiasion, with 
all its tienevolent labors; tbe Christian Commission, with all Its 
Christian and benevolent labors; and the various places, arrange- 
ments, so to speak, and Inatltutlona, have contributed to tbe com- 
fort and relief ot the aoldlera. 



It irhfTf the pre and a 
There '« no trorfc /nr 

Whm the batlle-flctd U 
You eon go alth car 

You con hear mray fhr 



nkf ore nirkctt 
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le and tbee. whfn we 



lEUmtmferreb bs t^t lobrO at ^omr. 



c-pdina pap:-) 
The motive and objert that He at the bottom of all these are 
moBt worthy; tor. Bay what you will, after all, the most 1b due to 
the Boldler. who takes hts life in his hands and goes to dght the 
battles of his country. In what Is contributed to his comfort when 
he passes to and fro, and In what Is contributed to him when he Is 
sipk and wounded. In whatever shape it romes. vhether from the 
fair and tender hand of woman, or from any other source, it 1b 
much, very much. But I think that there la still that vblch U of 
much value to him In the continued reminders he sees In th« 
newspapers, that while he Ib absent he is yet remembered by the 
loved ones at home. 
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QQtien li t^f tBav to (Cnti? 



It Is a pertinent question, often asked In the mind privately, 
and from one to the other, When Is the war to end? Surely I 
feel as deep an Interest In this question as any other can, but I 
do not wish to name a, day, a month, or a year when It Is to end. 
I do nit wish to run any risk of secln); the time come, without 
our being ready for the end. for tear of disappointment because 
the time had come and nut the end. We accepted this war for an 
object, a worthy object, and the war will end when that object Is 
attained. Under God, I hope It never will end until that time. 
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I mm bt ZUabp Cor TlUm. 



■ Mr. EmifrHon during the pi 



MpCorralck Patent Tase 








Llntoln and E. M. Stnni 


ton here 




or the 111 


being engiiKcd for the dc 


.(pnae.) 







I am going home to study law. I orcupy a good poaUlon there, 
and 1 tblnU tliat I can get along with the way tbinga are done 
there now. But these roUese-tralned men. who have devoted their 
whole lives to study, are coming West, don't you see? And they 
study their cases as we never do. They have got as tar as Cincin- 
nati now. They will soon be In Illinois. 1 am going home to 
study law! I am as good as any of them, and when they get out 
to Illinois I will be ready for them. 



tfr«tirnrif IhR eourte of empire take$ Iti ipap. 
The firit tour aett aJreadu piui, 
A fifth thnll dote the drama irf(h the dag; 
TIne't noble*! offipring it the lait. 

— BUhop Berieltt/. 
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t doeth good like b niedlclD« 



PrOTerbi IT : 22. 



I^rtrolrum 19. 0aabv. 



White llov 

Have you seen the "Nasby Papere"? There Is a chap out In 
Ohio who has been writing a aerlce of letters In the newepaperB 
over the eignature of Petroleum V. Naahy. Some one sent me a 
pamphlet rollectlon of them the other day. I am going to write 
to "Petroleum" to ronie down here, and 1 intend to tell him if he 
will communicate his talent to me, I will "swap" places with him. 



Tlir 



rru h.-a 
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Be not carried about with divers and strange doctrines. Hebrews 18 : 0. 



(From a speech delivered at Chlca^, Illinois, Jaly 10, 
1858. In reply to Senator Stephen A. Doaglas.) 

Popular sovereignty! everlasting popular sovereignty! Let us 
for a moment inquire into this vast matter of popular sovereignty. 
What is popular sovereignty? We recollect at an early period in 
the history of this struggle, there was another name for the same 
thing — squatter sovereignty. It was not exactly popular sover- 
eignty, but squatter sovereignty. What do those terms mean? 
What do those terms mean when used now? A vast credit is 
taken by our friend, the Judge, in regard to his support of It, 
when he declares the last years of his life have been, and all the 
future years of his life shall be devoted to this matter of popular 
sovereignty. What is it? Why, it is sovereignty of the people! 
What was squatter sovereignty! I suppose if it had any signifi- 
cance at all it was the right of the people to govern themselves, 
to be sovereign in their own affairs while they were squatted 
down in a country not their own, while they had squatted on a 
territory that did not belong to them, in the sense that a State 
belongs to the people who inhabit it — when it belonged to the 
nation — such right to govern themselves was called "squatter 
sovereignty." 



This 80v*reion passion, scornful of restraint. 
Even from the birth affects supreme command. 
Swells in the breast with resistless force. 
Overbears each gentler motion of the mi$td. 

— Dr, Johnson, 
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According to the sentence of the law which they shall teach thee, and 
accordlnsr to the Judgment whh'h they shall tell thee, thou sfaalt do. 
Deuteronomy 17 : 11. 



Sjuhiclal SDfci0lon0. 



(From a speech delivered at Springfield, Illinois, June 26, 
1857.) 

Judicial decisions have two uses — first to absolutely determine 
the case decided; and, secondly, to Indicate to the public how 
similar cases will be decided when they arise. For the latter use, 
they are called "precedents" and "authorities." . . . We think the 
Dred Scott decision is erroneous. We know the court that made 
it has often overruled its own decisions, and we shall do what we 

can to have it overrule this. We offer no resistance to it 

Judicial decisions are of greater or less authority as precedents, 
according to circumstances. That this should be so, accords both 
with common sense and the customary understanding of the 
legal profession. 



Let none direct thee rchat to do or aajf, 

Till thee thy judgment of the matter swnjf ; 

Let not the plccuting many thre dcliffht. 

First fudge if those whom thou dont please, judge right. 

— Denham. 
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Remember them that are in bonds. Hebrews 13 : 3. 



Slock of a ^untiteti WittH. 

(From a speech at Springfield, Illinois, June 26, 1857. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

In those days our Declaration of Independence was held sacred 
hy all, and thought to include all; but now, to aid in making the 
bondage of the negro universal and eternal, It is assailed, sneered 
at, construed, hawked at, and torn, till if its framers could rise 
from their graves, they could not at all recognize it. All the 
powers of earth seem rapidly combining against him. Mammon 
is after him; ambition follows, philosophy folloxvs, and the the- 
ology of the day is fast joining the cry. They have him in his 
prison house; they have searched his person and left no prying 
instrument with him. One after another they have closed the 
heavy iron doors upon him; and now they have him, as it were, 
bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, which can never be un- 
locked without the concurrence of every key; the keys in the 
hands of a hundred different men, and they scattered to a hundred 
different and distant places: and they stand musing as to what 
invention, in all the dominions of mind and matter, can be pro- 
duced to make the Impossibility of his escape more complete than 
it is. 



O Liberty! can man resign thee. 
Once haHng felt thy generous flame t 

Can dungeons, bolts, or bars confine thee. 
Or ichip thy noble spirit tamet 

— Rouget de Lislie. 
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To e*er7 man mccoidlns to hli scTeraJ ability. Hattbew 2S : II 



j^ot (Cqnal in all lU0p{ct0. 

10 1 a, JuDe 26. 

I think the autbore of that notable instrument Intended to In- 
clude all taeo, but tbey did not intend to declare all men equal in 
all respects. They did not mean to say all were equal In color, 
size, intellect, moral developmenta, or eocial capacity. They de- 
fined with tolerable dlBtlnctneBS in what respects they did con- 
aider all men created equal — equal with "certain Inalienable 
rights, among which are ItFe. liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." This they said and th!e they meant. They did not mean 
'to assert the obvious untruth that all were then actually enjoying 
that equality, nor yet that they were about to confer It imme- 
diately Upon them. In fact, they had no power to confer such a 
boon. They meant simply to declare the right, ho that the enforce- 
ment of it might follow as fast as circumstances should permit. 



Example! I could die i/oh morf; 
But be cante«l irUh thete four; 
For ichen one'i proof are aptly c. 
Four art 0* valid at four doten. 
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A man shall be commended according to his wisdom. Proyerbs 12 : 8. 



%]it iRomination (BratetuU? Sitttvtth. 

(From his letter of June 27, 1864, addressed to Honorable 
William Dennison. Chairman of Baltimore Convention, ac- 
cepting the second nomination for the Presidency.) 

Your letter of the 14th instant, formally notifying me that I 
have been nominated by the convention you represent for the 
Presidency of the United States, for four years from the 4th of 
March next, has been received. The nomination is gratefully 
accepted, as the resolutions of the convention — called the plat- 
form — are heartily approved. ... I am especially gratified that 
the soldier and the seaman were not forgotten by the convention, 
as they forever must and will be remembered by the grateful 
country for whose salvation they devote their lives. 



The hraie do never shun the light; 

Just are their thoughts, and open are their tempera; 

Truly icithout disguise they love or hate; 

Still are they found in the fair face of day, 

<nd heaven and men are judges of their actions. 

— Rotoe. 
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Oh, yes. I vant to ta'/e a look nt those bnya. 1 road with t!ie 
r'caUBt delffjht (hr airoi'nta given In Mr. Pans'B diapatrh to the 
Sei'ietary of Wai- how eallantly they behaved. He said they took 
flix cut of the sixteen guns c-aptnred that day. I was opposed on 
nearly every side when I flret favored the raising of colored regl- 
menta; but they have provpd their efflctenoy, and I am glad they 
have kept pace " fth the white troops in the recent assaults. When 
we wanted every able-bodied wan who could be spared to go to 
the front, and my oppcaers kept objecting to the negroes, I uard 
to tell tbem that at such times It was Just as well to be a little 
color-blind. 
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JUNE 28 

And they were more than forty which had made this conspiracy. Acts 
23 : 13. 



9^t, l^allanhfffliam. 

(Extract from a lengthy letter written June 13, 1863. to 
Ilonorable Erastus Corning and others, who had written him 
a letter, enclosing resolutions passed at Albany. New York, 
criticising the President and his administration In many 
things, and requesting the discharge of Mr. Vallandigham. 
who had been arrested for disloyalty.) 

One of the resolutions expresses the opinion of the meeting that 
arbitrary arrests will have the effect to divide and distract those 
who should be united in suppressing the rebellion, and I am spe- 
cifically called on to discharge Mr. Vallandigham. I regard this 
as, at least, a fair appeal to roe on the expediency of exercising a 
constitutional po\ver which I think exists. In response to such 
appeal, I have to say, it gave me pain when I learned that Mr. 
Vallandigham had been arrested — that is, I was pained that there 
should have seemed to be a necessity for arresting him — and that 
it will afford me great pleasure to discharge him as soon as I can, 
by any means, believe the public safety will not suffer by it I 
further say that, as the war progrresses, it appears to me opin- 
ion and action which were in great confusion at first take shape 
and fall into more regular channels, so that the necessity for 
strong dealing with them gradually decreases. I have every 
reason to desire that it should cease altogether. 



The man who rises on his country's ruin. 
Lives in a crowd of foes, himself the chief; 
In vain his power, in r<iin his pomp and pleasure. 
His guilty thoughts, those tyrants of the soul. 
Steal in unseen, and stab him in his triumph. 

— Martyn. 
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t inalie tby war : 



%^t Sltt ot abraliant. 



(In rpprj to Mr. niir. 



more aagrpRHlvB fampalcn.) 

Dixon, you are a good fellow, and I have alvays had a good 
opinion of you. It la needless for me to say that what comes from 
those who sent you here Is authoritative. Tbe Governors of the 
Northern States are the North. What they decide must be carried 
out Still, In Justice to mvBelt. you must lemember that Abraham 
Lincoln ia President of tbe United States. Anything that the 
President of the United States does, right or wrong, will be the 
act of Abraham I.lnioln, and Abraham Lincoln will, by the people, 
be held responsihle for the President's action. But I have a prop- 
osition to make to you. Go home and think the matter over. 
Come to me to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, and I will promise 
to do anything that you by then have determined upon as the 
right and proper thing to do. Good-nlgbt. 



m hail. 


. area 


1 chieftain ! 


,..., 




















That 


>M«f. 


< upon 


UOur 


famr 



— Bwflfnc J. Hall, 
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And Asa had an army of men . . 
these were mighty men of valour. 



. three hundred thousand 
II. Chronicles 14 : 8. 



. all 



Call (ot TlJittt ^nnntth ^tiou^anti 9pen. 

(In reply, July 1, 1862. to an address by the Governors of 
seventeen States, expresslnjr their bell*^f In the readiness of 
the people to respond to more vigorous measures to end the 
Rebellion.) 

Fully concurring In the wisdom of the views expressed to me 
in so patriotic a manner by you in the communication of the 
28th day of June, I have decided to call into the service an addi- 
tional force of three hundred thousand men. I suggest and rec- 
ommend that the troops should be chiefly of infantry. ... I 
trust that they may be enrolled without delay, so as to bring this 
unnecessary and injurious civil war to a speedy and satisfactory 
conclusion. An order fixing the quotas of the respective States 
will be issued by the War Department to-morrow. 



Tfcaren. hr cried, mtf hlretlinp country save! 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave t 
Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains 
Rise, fellow-men! our country yet remains! 
By that dread name we wave the sword on high. 
And swear for her to Hie! with her to die! 

— Campbell. 
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Aa tb7 days, bo ahall thy strenstti b 



aiat &till ^abe &tcenBt!i. 



(In rpply. July 1. 1SB2. to Generel McClellon. who called 
for rpi-nrunpirents.t 

It Is ImpoBBlble to reenforce you for your present emersenc}. 
If we had a million of men, we could not get them to you In time. 
We have not the men to Bend. If you are not strong enough to 
face the enemy, you must find a place of aecurlty, and wait, rest, 
and repair. Maintain your ground if you can. but save the army 
at all events, even If you fall bat^k to Fort Monroe. We stilt have 
strength enough la the country, and will bring it out. 



1/ a xation-i, f 


ro-M har. 


; gathfred 


■Bound thf gm 






Saying. 


"Come. 




Frrrmm 


, come. 
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Redeeming the time, becaaae the days are eyll. Bpheslana 5 : 16. 



%imt ifi Cttttftblns. 



(To Goyernor Morton, Indiana, July 3, 1862.) 

I would not want the half of 300,000 new troops if I could have 
them now. If I had 50,000 additional troops here now I believe 
I could substantially close the war in two weeks; but time is 
everything, and if I get the 60,000 new men in a month I shall 
have lost 20,000 old ones during the same month, having gained 
only 30,000, with the difference between the old and new troops 
still against me. The quicker you can raise the troops, the fewer 
you will have to send, and time is everything. Please act in view 
of this. 



They left their ploughshcures in the mold. 

The flocks and herds toithout a fold; 

The sickle in the unshorn grain. 

The com half garnered on the plain. 

And, mustered in their simple dress. 

For wrongs to seek a stem redress; 

To right those wrongs, come weal, come woe. 

To perish or overcome the foe. 

— McLellan, 
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«ll tbe InbabltsDta tbereof. 



Ubt 8>eclBtBtton of InQrpentitntf. 

t iDdependeDce HsII. Pblladelpbla. 

I have never bad a feeling, politically, that did not sprlog from 
tbe BentlmentB embodied In the Declaration of Independence. I 
have often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by the 
men who asBembled here and adopted tbe Declaration ot Inde- 
pendence. I have pondered over the toile that were endured by 
the offlcera and soldiers of the army who achieved that Inde- 
pendence. I have often Inquired of myself what great principle 
or Idea it was that kept this Confederacy so long together. It 
was not tbe mere matter of the separation of the colonies from 
the mother land, but something in that declaration giving liberty, 
not alone to the people ot this country, but hope for the world for 
all future time. It waa that which gave promise that in due time 
tbe weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and 
that all should have an equal chance. 



Our talJtfra nou- thrir freedom atrlrc lo gain; 
Their im/epcnJcnCF bnldtv nnv pmitaim. 
They plcilyc their forlunet. »aercd hoaar. life. 
And periled all amid Ih« deadln ilrlfe. 

—John IV. Barber. 
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WlMQ thou praT«M, enter iDto thr cIOKt. uiil wlieii tbmi hxt ahat tbj 
ioar, pnj to thy Father which la Id aecret : sad tlijr Father which aeeth In 
secret Shall reward tbee opealT. Matthew 6 : 6. 



I^aptb (oc 9fctot; at (Erttsabarg;. 

(Bald to GrDeral SIcklea. Julj S, l§fl3. wHo 
at Gettyaburg. Ur. LiDcoln TlalCed him. Gettraburs battle, 
Jul; 1, 2, and 3. 1S63.) 
I will tell you how it was. In the pfncb ot your campaign 
up there, when everybody eeemed panic-stricken, and nobody 
could tell what was going to happen, I went Into my room one 
day and locked the door, and got down on my kneea before Al- 
mighty Qod and prayed to him mightily for victory at Qettya- 
burg. I told him that this was his war, and our cause his cause, 
but that we could not stand another Fredericksburg, or Chancel- 
lorsville; and then and there made a solemn tow to Almighty 
God that if he would stand by our boys at Gettysburg I would 
stand by him. And he did, and I urill. And after that (I don't 
know bow It was and 1 can't explain It) soon a sweet comfort 
crept Into my soul that things would go all right at Gettysburg. 



Steert hour of prayer! atceet hour of pi 
Tlial caJlt me from a icorld of core 
And bUt me at mg Fatha'i throne 
Make all my iciuita and lolihsi tnoton. 
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Tbe leaden at I 



JEI.T • 

■ people cuue tbem t 



9>anittc in Btfns i9f0Ub. 



(Said to ■ corrmpondeDt o( tbe Boetoo JoDrnal Id July. 1864.) 
1 have faith In the people. They will not consent to dlaunlon. 
The danger is In their being raisled. Let them know the truth, 
aad the country ia safe. ... I can't worlt lees, but It Isn't that — 
work DCTer troubles me. Things look badly, and I can't avoid 
anxiety. Personally, I care nothing about a reelection; but If 
our divisions defeat us, I fear for the country. 



W}iUt mUllont ihun 
But QoA it goodi HI 

And retinilta oil. 
Toa felir but tti foiir death yon icer 

To moldtr in the tomb your for 
While through the tcurld gour yre 

At veari go gliding on. 



t hand hat righted 



'■ auKi ifr<iir« more gloriom 



-Eugene J. Bolt. 
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They received the word with all readlaess of mind, and searched the 
Bcriptores daily. Acts 17 : 11. 



tlT&t (Bttat Sook o( (Boh. 

(From a speech to a committee of colored people who pre- 
sented him with an elegant copy of the Bible from the col- 
ored people of Baltimore, July 4, 1864.) 

I can only say now, as I have often said before, it has always 
been a sentiment with me that all mankind should be free. So 
far as I have been able, so far as came within my sphere, I have 
always acted as I believed was right and Just, and done all I 
could for the good of mankind. I have, in letters and documents 
sent forth from this office, expressed myself better than I can 
now. In regard to the great Book, I have only to say it is the best 
gift which God has ever given man. All the good from the Savior 
of the world is communicated to us through this Book. But for 
that Book we could not know right from wrong. All those things 
desirable to man are contained in it. I return you my sincere 
thanks for this very elegant copy of the great Book of God which 
you present 



Holy Bible, hook divine. 

Precious treasure, thou art mine; 
Mine to tell me whence I came; 

Mine to teach me what I am. 

— John Burton, 
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Now the end of the commandment is charity oat of a pure heart, and 
of a good conscience. I. Timothy 1 : 5. 



(EZztract from a speech at Peoria, Illinois, 1854.) 

Before proceeding, let me say, I think I have no prejudice 
against the Southern people. They are just what we would be in 
their situation. If slavery did not now exist among them, they 
would not introduce it If it did now exist amongst us, we should 
not instantly give it up. This I believe of the masses North and 
South. Doubtless there are individuals on both sides who would 
not hold slaves under any circumstances; and others who would 
gladly introduce slavery anew, if it were out of existence. We 
know that some Southern men do free their slaves, go North, and 
become tip-top Abolitionists; while some Northern ones go South, 
and become most cruel slave-masters. When Southern people tell 
UB they are no more responsible for the origin of slavery than 
we, I acknowledge the fact ^\lien it is said that the institution 
exists, and that it is very difficult to get rid of it, in any satis- 
factory way, I can understand and appreciate the saying. I 
surely will not blame them for not doing what I should not know 
how to do myself. 



In MisaUaippVs Hall of Fame 

Together they look doton — 
The statesman of immortal mold, 

The soldier of renown. 
The South delights to honor him 

Who set the bondman free. 
And Lincoln*s pictured face to-day 

Hangs side by side with Lee. 

— Minna Irving. 
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Stand still, and see tlie salvation of the Lord. Exodus 14 : 13. 



(Erahttal (Stmantipation. 



(Extract from speech at Peoria, Illinois, In 1854. 
tinned from preceding page.) 



Con- 



If all earthly power were given me, I should not know what to 
do, as to the existing institution. My first impulse would be to 
free all the slaves, send them to Liberia — to their own native 
land. But a moment's reflection would convince me that what- 
ever of high hope (as I think there is) there may be In this, in 
the long run, its sudden execution is impossible. If they were all 
landed there in a day, they would all perish In the next ten days; 
and there are not shipping and surplus money enough in the 
world to carry them there in many times ten days. What then? 
Free them all and keep them among us as underlings? Is it quite 
certain that this betters their condition? I think I would not 
hold one in slavery at any rate; yet the point is not clear enough 
to me to denounce people upon. What next? Free them, and 
make them politically and socially our equals? My own feelings 
will not admit of this; and if mine would, we well know that 
those of the great mass of white people will not. ... A universal 
feeling, whether well or ill founded, cannot be safely disregarded. 
We cannot, then, make them equals. It does seem to me that 
systems of gradual emancipation might be adopted; but for their 
tardiness In this, I will not undertake to Judge our brethren of 
the South. 



The broken heart which kindnesa never hefUa, 
The home-sick pasiion which the negro fecU 
When, toiling, fainting in the land of cane; 
His spirit wanders to his native plains. 

— Montgomery. 
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Hear diligently my speech, and my declaration. Job 13 : 17. 



1 9^alit a tdcehfction iDxilig. 

(Extract from speech at Chicago, Illinois, July 10, 1858, 
in reply to Judge Douglas, and in defense o>f his "Divided- 
House" speech. See June 16.) 

He Bays that I am in favor of making war by the North upon 
the South for the extinction of slavery; that I am also in favor of 
inviting (as he expresses it) the South to a war upon the North, 
for the purpose of nationalizing slavery. Now, it is singular 
enough, if you will carefully read that passage over, that I did 
not say that I was in favor of anything in it. I only said what I 
expected would take place. I made a prediction only — it may 
have been a foolish one perhaps. I did not even say that I desired 
that slavery would be put In course of ultimate extinction. I do 
BO now, however, so there need be no longer any dlflSculty about 
that. . . . Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this 
speech of mine was probably carefully prepared. I admit that it 
was. I am not a master of language; I have not a fine education; 
I am not capable of entering into a disquisition upon dialectics, 
as I believe you call it; but I do not believe the language I em- 
ployed bears any such construction as Judge Douglas puts upon 
it. But I don't care about a quibble in regard to words. I know 
what I meant, and I will not leave this crowd in doubt, if I can 
explain to them what I really meant in the use of that para- 
graph. 



You have a naturcU wise sincerity, 

A simple truthfulness; 

And, though yourself not unacquaint with care. 

Have in your heart tdde room. 

— Lowell, 
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How hast thou helped him that la without power? how saTest thoa the 
arm that hath no strength ? Job 26 : 2. 



%ftt ILthn o( |9otott« 



(Address to the Senators and Representatives of the Border 
States, July 12, 1862.) 

I intend no reproach or complaint when I assure you that, in 
my opinion, if you all had voted for the resolution in the gradual 
emancipation message of last March, the war would now be sub- 
stantially ended. And the plan therein proposed is yet one of the 
most potent and swift means of ending it. Let the States which 
are in rebellion see definitely and clearly that in no event will the 
States you represent ever join their proposed confederacy, and 
they cannot much longer maintain the contest. But you cannot 
divest them of their hope to ultimately have you with them, as 
long as you show a determination to perpetuate the institution 
within your States; beat them at election as you have overwhelm- 
ingly done, and, nothing daunted, they still claim you as their 
own. You and I know what the lever of their power is. Break 
that lever before their faces, and they can shake you no more 
forever. 



/ break your bonds and mtuterahipa. 

And I unchain the slave; 
Free be his heart and hand henceforth. 

As wind and wandering wave. 

To-day unbind the captive. 

So only are ye unbound; 
Lift up a people from the dust. 

Trump of the rescue sound, 

— Ralph Waldo Bmerson, 
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For Zlon's sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I 
will not rest. Isaiah 62 : 1. 



JFot tbt fbatt o( tbt MboU Cottntt;. 

(Extract from address to Senators and Representatives of 
the Border States July 12, 1862. Continued from' preceding 
page.) 

Most of you have treated me with kindness and consideration, 
and I trust you will not now think I improperly touch what is 
exclusively your own, when for the sake of the whole country I 
ask. Can you, for your States, do better than to take the course I 
urge? Discarding punctilio and maxims adapted to more man- 
ageable times, and looking only to the unprecedentedly stern 
tSLCts of our case, can you do better in any possible event? You 
prefer that the constitutional relation of the States to the Nation 
shall be practically restored without disturbance of the institu- 
tion; and if this were done, my whole duty, in this respect, under 
the constitution and my oath of office, would be performed. But 
It is not done, and we are trying to accomplish it by war. 



Come East, and West, and North, 

By races, as snotrflakes, 
And carry my purpose forth 

Which neither halts nor shakes. 

My way fulfilled shall he. 

For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 

His way home to the mark. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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ETery parpo«e is efltablished by couiiBel 
war. Proverbfl 20 : 18. 



and witb good adTice make 



]ncilitnt0 of tj^t WLnt. 

(Extract from address to Senators and Representatives of 
the Border States, July 12, 1862. Continued from preceding 
page.) 

The incidents of the war cannot be avoided. If the war con- 
tinues long, as it must if the object be not sooner attained, the 
institution in your States will be extinguished by mere friction 
and abrasion — by the mere incidents of the war. It will be gone, 
and you will have nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of its value 
is gone already. How much better for you and your people to take 
the step which at once shortens the war and secures substantial 
compensation for that which is sure to be wholly lost in any other 
event. How much better to thus save the money which else we 
sink forever in the war. How much better to do it while we can, 
lest the war ere long render us pecuniarily unable to do it How 
much better for you, as seller, and the Nation, as buyer, to sell 
out and buy out that without which the war never could have 
been, than to sink both the thing to be sold and the price of it in 
cutting one another's throats. I do not speak of emancipation 
at once, but of a decision at once to emacipate gradually. 



*T i8 not victory to win the field, 
Unleea tee make our enemies to yield 
More to our justice than our force; and so 
As well instruct as overcome our foe. 

— OomersalL 
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And now, I pray yon, consider from this day. Haggal 2 : 15. 



(Extract from address to Senators and Representatives of 
the Border States, July 12, 1862. Concluded from preceding 
page.) 

Before leaving the capital, consider and discuss it among^ your- 
selves. You are patriots and statesmen, and as such I pray you 
consider this proposition, and at least commend it to the consid- 
eration of your States and people. As you would perpetuate popu- 
lar government, for the best people in the world, I beseech you 
that you do in no wise omit this. Our common country is in great 
peril, demanding the loftiest views and boldest action to bring a 
speedy relief. Once relieved, its form of government is saved to 
the world; its beloved history and cherished memories are vindi- 
cated, and its happy future fully assured and rendered incon- 
ceivably grand. To you, more than to any others, the privilege is 
given to assure that happiness, and to thus link your own names 
therewith forever. 



statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere. 
In aetion faithful, and in honor el car ; 
Who broke no promiac, served no private end^ 
Who gained no title, and icho lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 
And praised, unenvied, by the muse he loved. 

— Pope. 
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The Lord will glTe strenirth unto his people; the Lord will blees his 
people with peace. Psalnui 20 : 11. 



(anion anh JFtatetnal l^taet. 

(Elxtract from Thanksgiving Proclamation Issued July 15, 1863.) 

Be it known, that I do set apart Thursday, the sixth day of 
August next, to be observed as a day for national thanksgiving, 
praise, and prayer; and I Invite the people of the United States 
to assemble on that occasion in their customary places of worship, 
and In the form approved by their own conscience render the 
homage due to the Divine Majesty for the wonderful things he has 
done in the Nation's behalf, and invoke the influence of the Holy 
Spirit to subdue the anger which has produced and so long sus- 
tained a needless and cruel rebellion, to change the hearts of the 
Insurgents, to guide the councils of the Government with wisdom 
adequate to so great a national emergency, and to visit with 
tender care and consolation, throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, all those who, through the vicissitudes of marches, voy- 
ages, battles, and sieges have been brought to suffer in mind, 
body, or estate, and finally to lead the whole Nation through 
paths of repentance and submission to the Divine will, back to 
the perfect enjoyment of union and fraternal peace. 



Ood hleaa our native land! 
Firm may she ever stand 

Through storm and night; 
While the wild tempests rave. 
Ruler of wind and wave. 
Do thou our country save 

By thy great might. 

— Dwight, 
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The glorious liberty of tlie children of God. RomanB 8 : 21. 



%U (BlnioM ConiBittmmatfon« 

(Extract from an address delivered at Springfield, Illinois, 
July 16, 1852.) 

The suggeBtlon of the possible ultimate redemption of the Afri- 
can race and African continent was made twenty-five years ago. 
Every succeeding year has added strength to the hope of its 
realization. May it indeed be realized. Pharaoh's country was 
cursed with plagues, and his hosts drowned in the Red Sea for 
striving to retain a captive people who had already served them 
more than four hundred years. May like disaster never befall us! 
If, as the friends of colonization hope, the present and coming 
generations of our countrymen shall, by any means, suceed in 
freeing our land from the dangerous presence of slavery, and at 
the same time restoring a captive people to their long-lost father- 
land, with bright prospects for the future, and this, too, so grad- 
ually that neither races nor individuals shall have suffered by the 
change, it will indeed be a glorious consummation. 



In the long vista of the years to roll. 

Let me not see my country's honor fade; 

Oh! let me see our land retain its soul! 

Her pride in Freedom, and not Freedom's shade. 

— Keat$, 
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With him Is an arm of fleah ; but with us is the Lord oar God to help 
us, and to fight our battles. II. Chronicles 32 : 8. 



JFiirfit IIW Sattlt Olpon primipU. 

(From a speech delivered at Springfield, Illinois, July 17, 
1858. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Douglas were candidates for the 
United States Senate.) 

There is still another disadvantage under which we labor, and 
to which I will ask your attention. It arises out of the relative 
positions of two persons who stand before the State as can- 
didates for the Senate. Senator Douglas is of world-wide renown. 
All the anxious politicians of his party, or who have been of his 
party for years past, have been looking upon him as certainly, at 
no distant day, to be the President of the United States. They 
have seen in his round, jolly, fruitful face, post-offices, land- 
offices, marshalships, and cabinet appointments, chargeships and 
foreign missions, bursting and sprouting out in wonderful exuber- 
ance, ready to be laid hold of by their greedy hands. And as they 
have been gazing upon this attractive picture so long, they can- 
not, in the little distraction that has taken place In the party, 
bring themselves to give up the charming hope; but with greedier 
anxiety they rush about him, sustain him, and give him marches, 
triumphal entries, and receptions beyond what even in the days 
of his highest prosperity they could have brought about in his 
favor. On the contrary, nobody has ever expected me to be Pres- 
ident. In my poor, lean, lank face nobody has ever seen that 
any cabbages were sprouting out These are disadvantages, all 
taken together, that the Republicans labor under. We have to 
fight this battle upon principle, and upon principle alone. 



A happy lot he thine, and larger light 

Aurait thee there; for thou hast bound thy loiU 

In cheerful homage to the rule of right 
And lovest ail, and doeat good for UU 

— Bryant. 
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To the counsellors of peace Is Joy. Proverbs 12 : 20. 



&afe Conbuct 15ot|b Ma^H. 



(Safe conduct promised for rebel 
Washin^on. IsHued July 18, 1S64.) 



emissaries to visit 



Any proposition which embraces the restoration of peace, the 
integrity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of slavery, 
and which comes by and with an authority that can control the 
armies now at war with the United States will be received and 
considered by the Executive Government of the United States, 
and will be met by liberal terms on substantial and collateral 
points; and the bearer thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 



O Peace I Ike fairest rhihi of heaven. 

To whom the sylvian reif/n iraji given ; 

The vale, the fountain, and the (/rove. 

With every softer scene of love: 

Return, sweet peace! and cheer the weeping swain. 

Return with ease and pleasure in thy train. 

— Thomson. 
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The powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore reslsteth 
the power, reeisteth the ordinance of God. Romans 13 : 1, 2. 



%U Sittait at ft. &amter. 

(Extract from first message to Congress, July 4, 1861.) 

By the affair at Fort Sumter, with its surrounding circum- 
stances, that point was reached. Then and thereby the assailants 
of the Government began the conflict of arms — without a gun in 
sight, or in expectancy, to return their fire, save only a few in the 
fort sent to that harbor years before for their own protection, 
and still ready to give that protection in whatever was lawful. 
In this act, discarding all else, they have forced upon the country 
the distinct issue, Immediate dissolution or blood, and this issue 
embraces more than the fate of these United States. It presents 
to the whole family of man the question whether a constitutional 
republic or democrarcy, a government of the people, by the same 
people, can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity against its 
own domestic foes. It presents the question whether discontented 
individuals, too few in numbers to control the Administration 
according to the organic law in any case, can always, upon the 
pretense made in this case, or any other pretenses, or arbitrarily 
without any pretense, break up their government, and thus prac- 
tically put an end to free government upon the earth. 



strike till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike for your altars and your fires; 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 
Ood, and your native land, 

— HaOeck. 
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A spirit of Judgment to bim that sitteth in judgment, and for streni^tli 
to them that turn the battle to the gate. Isaiah 28 : 6. 



apaurial for t|ie dOIotk ia SLhutitanU 

(Prom the first message to Congress, July 4, 1861. Con- 
tinued from preceding page.) 

It is now recommended that you give the legal means for mak- 
ing this contest a short and decisive one; that you place at the 
control of the Government for the worli at least 400,000 men and 
$400,000,000; that number of men is about one-tenth of those of 
proper ages within the regions where apparently all are willing 
.to engage, and the sum is less than a twenty-third part of the 
money value owned by the men who seem ready to devote the 
whole. A debt of $600,000,000 now is a less sum per head than 
was the debt of our Revolution when we came cut of that strug- 
gle, and the money value in the country bears even a greater pro- 
portion to what it was then than does the population. Surely 
each man has as strong a motive now to preserve our liberties as 
each had to establish them. A rigid result at this time will be 
worth more to the world than ten times the men and ten times 
the money. The evidence reaching us from the country leaves no 
doubt that the material for the work is abundant, and that it 
needs only the hand of legislation to give it legal sanction, and 
the hand of the Executive to give it practical shape and efficiency. 




ire 're coming, Father Abraham, 

Strong hearts and ready hands; 
From river, lake, and mountain 

We are mustering our bands. 
From boundless western prairie to 

The old Atlantic shore. 
We Vc coming, Father Abraham, 

Sijp hundred thousand more. 

— Oibbons. 
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I esteem all thy precepts concerning all things to be right ; and I hate 
every false way. Psalms 119 : 128. 



Jnireniou0 &op||i0m* 



(Extract from first message to Congress, July 4, 1861. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

It might seem at first thought to be of little difference whether 
the present movement at the South be called secession or rebel- 
lion. The movers, however, well understood the difference. At 
the beginning they knew that they could never raise their treason 
to any respectable magnitude by any name which implies viola- 
tion of law; they knew their people possessed as much of moral 
sense, as much of devotion to law and order, and as much pride in 
its reverence for the history and government of their common 
country, as any other civilized and patriotic people. They knew 
they could make no advancement directly in the teeth of these 
strong and noble sentiments. Accordingly they commenced by an 
insidious debauching of the public mind; they invented an in- 
genious sophism, which, if conceded, was followed by perfectly 
logical steps through all the incidents of the complete destruc- 
tion of the Union. The sophism itself is. That any State of the 
Union may, consistently with the Nation's Constitution, and 
therefore lawfully and peacefully, withdraw from the Union with- 
out the consent of the Union or of any other State. 



In knots they stand, or in rank they toalk. 
Serious in aspect, earnest in their talk: 
Factious, and favoring this or t' other side, 
As their strong fancy or weak reason guide. 

— Dryden. 
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The wbole body fitly joined together and compacted. Bphesiana 4 : 16. 



^ie VSlnim iDlt^tt Han tie btau. 

(Extract from first message to Congress, Jaly 4, 1861. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

What is sovereignty in the political sense of the word? Would 
it be far from wrong to define it a political community without 
a political superior? Tested by this, no one of our States, except 
Texas, ever was a sovereignty. And even Texas gave up the char- 
acter on coming into the Union; by which act she acknowledged 
the Constitution of the United States, and the laws and treaties 
of the United States, made in pursuance of the Constitution, to 
be, for her, the supreme law of the land. The States have their 
Btatris IN the Union, and they have no other legal status. If they 
break from this they can do so only against law and by revolu- 
tion. The Union, and not themselves separately, procured their 
Independence and their liberty by conquest or purchase. The 
Union gave each of them whatever of independence and liberty it 
has. The Union is older than any of the States, and, in fact, it 
created them as States. 



Lord of the univer$e, shield us and guide us. 

Trusting thee always, tJirough shadow and sunt 
Thou hast ufdted us, who shnll divide usf 
Keep us, O keep us the many in one! 
Up with our banners bright. 
Sprinkled with starry light. 
Spread its fair emblems from mountain to shore. 
While through the sounding sky 
Loud rings the nation's cry, 
"Union and Liberty! One evermore!" 

— Anonymous. 
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The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again. Psalms 87 : 21. 



Bom left to 9at tit 9Dekt0* 

(Extract from first message to Congress, July 4, 1861. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

The Nation is now in debt for money applied to the benefit of 
these so-called seceding States, in common with the rest. Is it 
just, either that creditors shall go unpaid or the remaining States 
pay the whole? A part of the present National debt was con- 
tracted to pay the old debt of Texas. Is it Just that she shall 
leave and pay no part of this herself? Again, if one State may 
secede, so may another, and when all shall have seceded, none is 
left to pay the debts. Is this quite Just to creditors? Did we 
notify them of this sa^e view of ours when we borrowed their 
money? If we now recognize this doctrine by allowing the seced- 
ers to go In peace, It Is difficult to see what we can do if others 
choose to go, or to extort terms upon which they will promise to 
remain. 



Honor '» a sacred tie — the law of kings. 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection 

That aids CMd strengthens virtue when it meets her. 

And imitates her actions where she is not. 

— Addison. 
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Hear ye the words of tbis coyenant, and do them. Jeremiah 11 : 6. 



Sfafntainins t{ie (Snatanttt, 

(Extract from first messaj^e to Congress, July 4, 1861. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

He desires to preserve the Government that It may be adminis- 
tered for all, as it was administered by the men who made it. 
Loyal citizens everywhere have a right to claim this of their 
Government, and the Government has no right to withhold or neg- 
lect it. It is not perceived that in giving it there is any cx)erclon, 
conquest, or subjugation in any sense of these terms. The Gov- 
ernment provided, and all the States have accepted the provision, 
"that the United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government," but if a State may law- 
fully go out of the Union, having done so, It may also discard the 
republican form of government. So that to prevent its going out 
is an indispensable means to the end of maintaining the guar- 
antee mentioned; and where an end is lawful and obligatory, the 
indispensable means to it are also lawful and obligatory. 



The honors of a name *t is just to guard: 
They are a trust but lent us, tchich ire take 
And $hould, in reverence to the donor's fame. 
With care transmit them down to other hands. 

— Shirley. 
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Trust In the Lord, and do good. PsalmB 37 : 3. 



Eeneto SDnt Ctu0t in (Boh. 

(Extract from first message to Congress, July 4, 1861. 
Concluded from preceding page.) 

In full view of his great responsibilty, he has so far done what 
he has deemed his duty. You will now, according to your own 
judgment, perform yours. He sincerely hopes that your views 
and your actions may so accord with his as to assure all faith- 
ful citizens who have been disturbed in their rights, of a certain 
and speedy restoration to them, under the Constitution and laws, 
and having thus chosen our cause without guile, and with pure 
purpose, let us renew our trust in God and go forward without 
fear and with manly hearts. 



Couraije, brother! do not stumble. 

Though thy path be dark as night; 
There *s a star to guide the humble; 

Trust in Ood and do the right. 
Let the road be rough and dreary 

And its end far out of sight. 
Foot it bravely; strong or weary. 

Trust in Ood and do th4! right. 

— Norman MacLeod. 
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I will commit thy government into his hand. Isaiah 22 : 21. 



J 9pu0t &abe Wbia (Sohnnmtnt. 

(To a friend in Louisiana, July 26, 1862.) 

I am a patient man — always willing to forgive on the Christian 
terms of repentance, and also to give ample time for repentance. 
Still I must save this Government, If possible. What I cannot do, 
of course, I will not do; but It may be well understood, once for 
all, that I shall not surrender this game leaving any available 
card unplayed. 



He hears the added strain it hears 

For all who hravely fought, 
For him who in the silence wears 

The scars the battle brought — 
Who wears them with a hero's might 

And Jwnors still the hour 
That won a nation's priceless right , 

And proved a nation's dower. 

He hears it when it brings the name 

That won a martyr's croicn. 
Our glorious chief, whose stainless fame 

His country's best renown t 
It brings the matchless words he said. 

Standing above their sod. 
In hour whose burning import led 

A people nearer Ood. 

— Mary M. Adams, 
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Honour widows that are widows Indeed. I. Timothy 5 : 3. 



^{ie Wiaptnains of ^attonase* 

(To the Postmaster-General, July 27, 1863.) 

Yesterday little endorsements of mine went to you In two 
cases of postmasterships, sought for widows whose husbands have 
fallen in the battles of this war. These cases, occurring on the 
same day, brought me to reflect more attentively than what I had 
before done as to what is fairly due from us here in the dlB- 
pensing of patronage toward the men who by fighting our battles, 
bear the chief burden of saving our country. My conclusion is 
that, other claims and qualifications being equal, they have the 
right, and this is especially applicable to the disabled soldier and 
the deceased soldier's family. 



Cold now are firesides teith love once aglow. 
Cold now are brare hearts that for us nobly fought t 
Loved ones they left, *t is our task now to cheer. 
Help we the helpless in sorrow who bow. 
Comfort we bring where war misery brought. 

— Anonymoue, 
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Why Btand je here all the day idle? Matthew 20:6. 



m\tv &tanti Pa00ibe? 

(From a letter written to Mr. Ballitt of New Orleans, July 
28, 1862.) 

The copy of a letter addressed to yourself by Mr. Thomas J. 
Durant, has been shown me. The writer appears to be an able, a 
dispassionate, and an entirely sincere man. The first part of the 
letter is devoted to an effort to show that the secession ordinance 
of Louisiana was adopted against the will of a majority of the 
people. This Is probably true, and in that fact may be found 
some Instruction. Why did they allow the ordinance to go into 
effect? Why did they not exert themselves? Why stand passive 
and allow themselves to be trodden down by a minority? Why 
did they not hold popular meetings, and have a convention of 
their own to express and enforce the true sentiments of the 
State? If pre-organization was against them, then why not do 
this now, that the United States army is present to protect them? 
The paralyzer — the dead palsy — of the Government In the whole 
istruggle is, that this class of men will do nothing for the Govern- 
ment, nothing for themselves, except demanding that the Govern- 
ment shall not strike its enemies, lest they be struck by accident. 



Do not, then, stand idlj/ iraiting 

For some, greater irork to do ; 
Fortune is a lazy goddess, 

Rhe urill nci'er eome to you. 
Oo and toil in any vineyard; 

Do not fear to do or dare; 
If you trant a field of labor. 

You can find it anytehere. 

—Mrs. Ellen H. 



Oates. 
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Prepare war, wake up the mighty men, let all the men of war draw 
near : let them come up. Joel 8 : 9. 



SDeaHtieati ^a00tnena. 

(From a letter to Mr. Bullitt of New Orleans, July 28, 
1862. Continued from preceding page.) * 

If there were a class of men who, having no choice of sides In 
the contest, were anxious only to have quiet and comfort for 
themselves while it rages, and to fall in with the victorious side 
at the end of it, without loss to themselves, their advice as to the 
mode of conducting the contest would be precisely such as his. 
He speaks of no duty, apparently thinks of none resting upon 
Union men. He even thinks it injurious to the Union cause that 
they should be restrained in trade and passage, without taking 
sides. They are to touch neither a sail nor a pump — live merely 
passengers ("deadheads" at that), to be carried snug and dry 
throughout the storm and safely landed right side up. Nay, 
more — even a mutineer is to go untouched, lest these sacred pas- 
sengers receive an accidental wound. Of course, the rebellion 
will never be suppressed in Louisiana if the professed Union men 
there will neither help to do It nor permit the Government to^do 
It without their help. 



Up the hillftide, down the glen, 
Rouse the sleeping citizen: 
l^ummons out the might of men. 

Perish party — perish elan; 
Htrikc together while you ean 
Like the strong arm of one man. 



'Whiiiier. 
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Laying aside all malice. I. Peter 2 : 1. 



J &ian 9Do i^otSing In 9^aUce. 

(Prom a letter to Mr. Bullitt of New Orleans, July 28, 
1862. Continued from preceding page.) 

What would you do in my position? Would you drop the war 
where it is, or would you prosecute it in future with elder-stock 
squirts, charged with rose water? Would you deal lighter blows, 
rather than heavier ones? Would you give up the contest, leav- 
ing every available means unapplied? I am in no boastful mood. 
I shall not do more than I can, but I shall do all I can to save the 
Government, which is my sworn duty as well as my personal in- 
clination. I shall do nothing in malice. What I deal with is too 
vast for malicious dealing. 



/ never see a tcounded enemy. 

Or hear of foe slain on the battle-field. 

But I think me of his pleasant home. 

And how his mother and his sisters tcatch 

For one who nei^er more returns; poor souls! 

I *ve often wept to think how they must weep. 

— Mrs, Hale. 
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Let UB walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
3:16. 



Mine thing. Philippiana 



^It lato of i^ationtf* 

(Order iasued to the entire army, July 30, 1863.) 

It Is the duty of every government to give protection to its citi- 
zens, of whatever class, color, or condition, and especially to those 
who are duly organized as soldiers in the public service. The 
law of nations and the usages and customs of war, as carried on 
by civilized powers, permit no distinction as to color in the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war as public enemies. To sell or enslave 
any captured person, on account of his color, and for no offense 
against the laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism and a crime 
against the civilization of the age. The Government of the United 
States will give the same protection to all its soldiers; and if the 
enemy shall sell or enslave any one because of his color, the 
offense shall be punished by retaliation upon the enemy's pris- 
oners in our possessions. 



Bui let our tribute reach the height 

The larger manhood eato; 
That broad humanity who$e light 

Was Thy diviner law; 
That law whose good is absolute. 

Whose mandate, strong and pure. 
From every ill can good transmute. 

And make its change secure. 

— Mary M. Adomf. 
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Now I beseech you 
prayers to God for me. 



. . that ye strive together with me in your 
Romans 15 : 30. 



)9taset0 of tfit ptott0 anb tfie (Eooti. 

(Reply to Rev. Dr. Pohlman and others of the Generai 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, August, 1864.) 

I welcome here the representatives of the Evangelical Luther- 
ans of the United States. I accept with gratitude their assur- 
ances of the sympathy and support of that enlightened, influen- 
tial, and loyal class of my feMow-citizens in an important crisis, 
which involves, in my judgment, not only the civil and religious 
liberties of our own dear land, but In a large degree the civil and 
religious liberties of mankind In many countries and through 
many ages. Ycu well know, gentlemen, and the whole world 
Ichows how reluctantly I accepted this issue of battle forced upon 
me, on my advent to this place, by the Internal enemies of our 
country. . . . You all may recollect that In taking up the sword 
thus forced Into our hands, this Government appealed to the 
prayers of the pious and the good, and declared that It placed its 
whole dependence upon the favor of God. I now humbly and 
reverently, *n your presence, reiterate the acknowledgement of 
that dependence, not doubting that If It shall please the Divine 
Being who determines the destinies of nations, that this shall re- 
main a united people, they will, humbly seeking the Divine guid- 
ance, make their prolonged national existence a source of new 
benefits to themselves and their successors, and to all classes and 
conditions of mankind. 



We tell thy doom without a sigh. 

For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 

One of the few immortal names 
That were not bom to die. 

— Halleck, 
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And men were scorched with great heat, . . . and blasphemed the God 
of heaven because of their pains and their sores. Revelation 16 : 9, 11. 



(Eot to &it on t!it 3liiitn. 

(To a private secretary of one of the cabinet ministers, 
who presented a discouraging account of the political situa- 
tion In August, 18G4.) 

Well, I cannot run the political machine; I have enough on my 
hands without that. It is the people's business — the election is 
in their hands. If they turn their backs to the fire and get 
scorched in the rear, they '11 find they have got to sit on the 
blister. 



(At another time, referring to the probability of his renomination.) 

If the people think I have managed their "case" for them well 
enough to trust me to carry it up to the next term, I am sure I 
shall be glad to take it. 



O rough, strong soul, your noble self-possession 
Is unforgotten. Still your work remains. 

You freed from bondage and from vile oppression 
A race in clanking chains. 

— Eugene J. Hail. 
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Great men are not always wise : 
Job. 32:9, 10. 



I also will show mine opinion. 



(From speech at Springfield. Illinois, June 26. 1857.) 

I have said, in substance, that the Dred Scott decision was, in 
part, based on assumed historical facts which were not really 
true, and I ought not to leave the subject without giving some 
reasons for saying this. I therefore give an instance or two, 
which I think fully sustain me. Chief Justice Taney, in deliver- 
ing the opinion of the majority of the Court, insists at g^eat 
length that negroes were no part of the people who made, or for 
whom was made the Declaration of Independence, or the Consti- 
tution of the United States. On the contrary, Judge Curtis, in his 
dissenting opinion, shows that in Ave of the then thirteen States, 
to wit, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
and North Carolina, free negroes were voters, and, in proportion 
to their numbers, had the same part in making the Constitution 
that the white people had. 



This ia a great fault in a chronologer. 
To turn parasite; an absolute historian 
8?Muld be in fear of none; neither should he 
Write anything more than truth for friendship 
Or else for hate; but keep himself equal 
And constant in all his discourses. 

— Lingua. 
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The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of them 
all. Proverbs 22 : 2. 



Sin Sttter anb happier ^osttbtt. 

(Written July 1, 1854.) 

Most governments have been based, practically, on the denial 
of the equal rights of men. Ours began by affirming those rights. 
They said, "Some men are too ignorant and vicious to share in 
government." "Possibly so," said we, "and by your system you 
would always keep them ignorant and vicious. We propose to 
give all a chance, and we expect the weaker to grow stronger, the 
ignorant wiser, and all better and happier together." We made 
the experiment, and the fruit is before us. Look at it, and think 
of it! Look at it in its aggregate grandeur, extent of country, 
and numbers of population. 



Ood of the Free! our Nation bles/i 

In its strong manhood as its birth. 
And make its life a star of hope 

For all the struggling of the earth. 

Then shout beside thine Oak, North I 
O South, v:ave ansicer with thy Palm I 

And in our Union*s heritage 

Together sing the Nation*s psalm! 

— W. R. Wallace. 
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Prepare ye the way of the people : 
people. Isaiah 02 : 10. 



lift up a standard for the 



Sttttr PrepartD for tfie jReto TSitlationg. 

(From letter to General Banks, August 5, 1863.) 

While I very well know what I would be glad for Louisiana to 
do, it is quite a different thing for me to assume direction of the 
matter. I would be glad for her to make a new Constitution, 
recognizing the Emancipation Proclamation, and adopting eman- 
cipation in those parts of the State to which the Proclamation 
does not apply. And while she is at it, I think it would not be 
objectionable for her to adopt some practical system by which 
the two races could gradually live themselves out of their old re- 
lations to each other, and both come out better prepared for the 
new. Education for young blacks should be included in the plan. 
After all, the power of element of "contact" may be sufficient 
for this probationary period, and by its simplicity and flexibility 
may be better. As an anti-slavery man, I have a motive to desire 
emancipation which pro-slavery men do not have; but even they 
have strong enough reason to thus place themselves again under 
the shield of the Union, and to thus perpetually pledge against 
the recurrence of the scenes through which we are now passing. 



Lord, hid irar'n trumpet cea^e : 
Foltl thv whole earth iu peace 

Under thy witit/a ; 
Make all thii nations one. 
All hearts beneath thji sun, 
Till thou shall reign alone. 

Great King of kings. 

—0. IV. 



Holmes. 



S. 
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Wherefore hast thou afflicted thy servant? 



that thou layeat the 



burden of all this people upon me? Numbers 11:11. 



9p; &oUcUutit for ^W (Bttat Cottnttp. 

(In reply. August, 1864, to Ex-Governor Randall, of Wis- 
consin, who sugfirested that he seek seculsion and play hermit 
for invigoration.) 

Aye, two or three weeks would do me g^ood, but I cannot fly 
from my thoug^hts; my solicitude for this great country follows 
me wherever I go. I don't think it is personal vanity or ambi- 
tion, though I am not free from these infirmities, but I cannot 
but feel that the weal or woe of this great Nation will be decided 
in November. There is no program offered by any wing of the 
Democratic party but that must result in the permanent destruc- 
tion of the Union. 



Through yearn of care, to rest and joy a stranger. 
You aaic complete the work you had begun; 

Thoughtless of threats, nor heeding death or danger. 
You toiled till all teas done. 

— Eugene J. Halk 
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Showing all good fidelity. Titus 2 : 10. 



Uttv mn ipaitjb ^itb ftitnn anb ipot. 

(To Ex-Governor Randall and others, in Aagost, 1864. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

There have been men base enough to propose to me to return 
to slavery the black warriors of Port Hudson and Olustree, and 
thus win the respect of the masters they fought. Should I do so, 
I should deserve to be damned in time and eternity. Come what 
will, I will keep my faith with friend and foe. My enemies pre- 
tend that I am now carrying on this war for the sole purpose of 
abolition. So long as I am President, it shall be carried on for 
the sole purpose of restoring the Union; but no human power 
can subdue this rebellion without the use of the emancipation 
policy, and every other policy calculates to weaken the moral 
and physical forces of the rebellion. 



Let come what tcill, I mean to bear it out. 

And either live toith glorious victory 

Or die with fame, renown'd for chivalry: 

He is not worthy of the honeycomb. 

That ahuna the hive because the beea have atings. 

— Bhakeapeare, 
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Let all mine enemies be ashamed ... let them return. Psalms 6 : 10. 



JFtatetnal iPttUng (Erotoing. 

(To Ez-Govemor Randall and others, in August, 1864. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

Freedom has given us two hundred thousand men raised on 
Southern soil. It will give us more yet. Just so much it has sub- 
tracted from the enemy, and instead of alienating the South, 
there are now evidences of a fraternal feeling growing up be- 
tween our men and the rank and file of the rebel soldiers. Let 
my enemies prove to the country that the destruction of slavery 
is not necessary to a restoration of the Union. I will abide the 
issue. 



Beyond the present 9ln and 9hame, 

Wronff*a hitter, cruel, scorching blight. 
We see the end at tchich tee aim — 

The bleeeed kingdom of the Right, 
What though ite coming long delay. 

With haughty foee it itill must cope; 
It gives us that for which to pray — 

A Held for toil and faith and hope. 

—W. DeWitt Hyde, 
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Every day wrest my words. Psalms 56 : 5. 



^labev; in &Iabt &taU0. 

(From a speech at Chicago, July 10, 1858.) 

I have said a hundred times, and I have no inclination to take 
it back, that I believe there is no right, and ought to be no in- 
clination, in the people of the free States to enter into the slave 
States and interfere with the question of slavery at all. I have 
said that always; Judge Douglas has heard me say it — if not 
quite a hundred times, at least as good as a hundred times; and 
when it is said that I am in favor of interfering with slavery 
where it exists, I know it is unwarranted by anything I have ever 
intended^ and, as I believe, by anything I have ever said. If by 
any means I have ever used language which could fairly be so 
construed (as, however, I believe I never have), I now correct It, 
So much, then, for the inference that Judge Douglas draws, that 
I am in favor of setting the sections at war with one another. 



He flndt hia felloio guUty of a skin 
Not colored like his own, and having poio'r 
T' enforce the tcrong, for such a xcorthy cause 
• Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 

— Covoper, 
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What is the hope of the hypocrite, though be bath gained, when God 
taketh away his soul ? Job 27 : 8. 



Bo ^vvottitital ^ttttrtfit. 



(From a speech at Chicago, July 10, 1858. 
from preceding page.) 



Continued 



I do not claim, gentlemen, to be unselfish; I do not pretend 
that I would not like to go to the United States Senate; I make 
no such hypocritical pretense, but I do say to you that in this 
mighty issue it is nothing to you — nothing to the mass of the 
people of the Nation, whether or not Judge Douglas or myself 
shall ever be heard of after this night; it may be a trifle to either 
of us, but in connection with this mighty question, upon which 
hang the destinies of the Nation, perhaps, it is absolutely noth- 
ing; but where will you be placed if you reindorse Judge Douglas? 
. . . Plainly, you stand ready saddled, bridled, and harnessed, 
and waiting to be driven over to the slavery extension camp of 
the Nation — just ready to be driven over, tied together in a lot, 
to be driven over, every man with a rope around his neck, that 
halter being held by Judge Douglas. 



Vain thrnc drranrn, and rain thrnc hopes: 

And yet 't is these give birth 
To each high purpose, generous deed. 

That sanctifies our earth. 
He \cho hath highest aims in riexc 
Must dream at first ichat he vcill do. 

— Miss Landon. 
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This I say, lest any man should beguile you with enticing words. Col- 
ossians 2 : 4. 



€onntttttit %csit. 



(From a speech In Chicago, July 10. 1858. 
from preceding page.) 



Continued 



We were often — more than once at least — in the course of 
Judge Douglas's speech last night, reminded that this Government 
was made for white men — that he believed it was made for white 
men. Well, that is putting it into a shape in which no one wants 
to deny it; but the Judge then goes into his passion for drawing 
inferences which are not warranted. I protest now, and forever, 
against that counterfeit logic which presumes that because I did 
not want a negro woman for a slave, I do necessarily want her 
for a wife. My understanding is that I need not have her for 
either, but as God made us separate, we can leave one another 
alone, and do one another good thereby. There are white men 
enough to marry all the white women, and enough black men to 
marry all the black women, and in God's name let them be so 
married. The Judge regales us with the terrible enormities that 
take place by the mixtures of races; that the inferior race bears 
the superior down. Why, Judge, if we do not let them get to- 
gether In the Territories they won't mix there. 



Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 
The eternal years of Ood are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies amid her worshipers. 



— Bryant. 
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They are written for our admonition. I. Corinthians 10 : 11. 



Sin Sltmonitinn of SDnt Eottr. 



(From a speech In Chicago, July 10, 1858. 
from preceding page.) 



Continued 



My friend has said to me that I am a poor band to quote Scrip- 
ture. I will try it again, however. It is said in one of the admo- 
nitions of our I^rd, "As your Father in heaven is perfect, be ye 
also perfect." The Savior, I suppose, did not expect that any 
human creature could be perfect as the Father in heaven, but he 
said, "As your Father in heaven is perfect, be ye also perfect" 
He set that up as a standard, and he who did most toward reach- 
ing that standard attained the highest degree of moral perfec- 
tion. So I say in relation to the principle that all men are cre- 
ated equal, let it be as nearly reached as we can. If we cannot 
give freedom to every creature, let us do nothing that will im- 
pose slavery upon any other creature. 



Whoever, with an earnest aoul. 

Strives for $ome end from this low world afar, 
Btill upward travels though he miss the goal. 

And strays — hut towards a start 

— Bulwer, 
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If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, and seek- 
eth that which is gone astray? Matthew 18 : 12. 



)9arablt of tit Eo0t &lbttp. 

(From speech at Springfield, Illinois, July 17, 1858.) 

He says I have a proneness for quoting Scripture. If I should 
do so now, it occurs that perhaps he places himself somewhat 
upon the ground of the parable of the lost sheep which went 
astray upon the mountains, and when the owner of the hundred 
sheep found the one that was lost, and threw it upon his shoul- 
ders and came home rejoicing. It was said that there was more 
rejoicing over the one sheep that was lost and had been found, 
than over the ninety and nine in the fold. The application is 
made by the Savior in this parable thus: "Verily, I say unto 
you, there is more rejoicing In heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance." And now, if the Judge claims the benefit of this 
parable, let him repent; let him not come up here and say, '*I am 
the only just person, and you are the ninety-nine sinners!" Re- 
pentance before forgiveness is a provision of the Christian sys- 
tem, and on that condition alone will the Republicans grant his 
forgiveness. 



There were ninety and nine that safely lay 

In the shelter of the fold. 
But one troA out on the hilU axcay. 

Far off from the gates of gold — 
Away on the mountains wild and hare, 
Away from the tender shepherd's care. 

— E. C. Clephane. 
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Man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord iooketh on the 
heart. I. Samuel 16 : 7. 



^Ibt Ingitt of a (Btntltman. 

(From a speech at Springfield, Illinois, July 17, 1858. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

I shall make the quotation now, with some comments upon it, 
as I have already said, in order that the Judge shall be left en- 
tirely without excuse for misrepresenting me. I do so now, as I 
hope, for the last time. I do this in great caution, in order that 
if he repeats his misrepresentation, it shall be plain to all that 
he does so wilfully. If, after all, he still persists, I shall be com- 
pelled to reconstruct the course I have marked out for myself, 
and draw upon such humble resources as I have for a new course 
better suited to the real exigencies of the case. I set out, in this 
campaign, with the intention of conducting it strictly as a gentle- 
man, in substance at least, if not in the outside polish. The latter 
I shall never be, but that which constitutes the inside of a gentle- 
man I hope I understand, and am not less inclined to practice 
than others. It was my purpose and expectation that this can- 
vass would be conducted upon principle and with fairness on 
both sides, and it shall not be my fault if this purpose and expec- 
tation shall be given up. 



Lincoln, your manhood 8hail survive forever, 
Shedding a fadeless halo *round your name. 

Urging men on, tDith wise and strong endeavor. 
To bright and honest fame I 

— Eugene J. Hall. 
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Call unto me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great and mighty 
things, which thou knowest not. Jeremiah 33 : 3. 



9pa; (Bob &uptrinttnti tbt Solution* 

(From a letter to Honorable Robertson, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, August 15, 1855.) 

So far as peaceful, voluntary emancipation is concerned, the 
condition of the negro slave in America, scarcely less terrible to 
the contemplation of a free mind, is now as fixed and hopeless of 
change for the better as that of the lost souls of the finally im- 
penitent. The Autocrat of all the Russians will resign his crown 
and proclaim his subjects free republicans sooner than will our 
American masters voluntarily give up their slaves. Our political 
problem now is, "Can we, as a Nation, continue together perma- 
nently — forever — half slave and half free?" The problem is too 
mighty for me. May God in his mercy superintend the solution. 



Ood moves in a tnusterioua way, 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea. 

And rides upon the storm. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err 
And scan his work in vain; 

Ood is his own interpreter. 
And he wUl make it plain. 

— Cowper. 
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Nation thall not lift up sword against nation, neither sliall tbej learn 
war any more. Isaiah 2:4. 



9^nt Colot0 tban fl)nt« 

(Extract from letter written Angnst 16, 1868, to Honor- 
able James C. Conkllng, of Illinois.) 

The BignB look better. The Father of Waters again goes un- 
vexed to the sea. Thanks to the great Northwest for it; nor yet 
wholly to them. Three hundred miles up they met New Eng- 
land, Bmpire, Keystone, and Jersey hewing their way right and 
left The sunny South, too, in more colors than one, also lent a 
helping hand. On the spot their part of the history was Jotted 
down in black and white. The Job was a great national one, and 
let none be slighted who bore an honorable part in it. . . . Nor 
must Uncle Sam's web feet be forgotten. At all the watery mar- 
gins they have been present, not only on the deep sea, the broad 
bay, and the rapid river, but also up the narrow muddy bayou, 
and wherever the ground was a little damp they have been and 
made their tracks. Thanks to all. 



There *a a good time coming, hope, 

A good time coming: 
We may not live to see the day. 
But earth shall glisten in the ray 

Of the good time coming. 
Cannon halle may oM the truth. 

But thought's a iceapon stronger; 
We 'U win our battle by its aid; 

Wait a little longer, 

— Oha/rUs Maokay, 
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Only fear the Lord, and serre him in truth with all your heart : for con- 
sider how great things he hath done for you. I. Samuel 12 : 24. 



Clie Eiirlitfttl Et0ttlt. 

(Extract from letter, written August 16, 1863, to Honor- 
able James C. Conkling, of Illinois. Continued from preced- 
ing page.) 

Peace does not appear so distant as it did. I hope it will come 
soon, and come to stay, and so come as to be worth the keeping 
in all future time. It will then have been proved that among 
free men there can be no successful appeal from the ballot to the 
bullet, and that they who take such appeal are sure to lose their 
case and pay the cost. And there will be some black men who 
can remember that with silent tongue, and clenched teeth, and 
steady eye, and well-poised bayonet they have helped mankind on 
to this great consummation; while I fear there will be some white 
men unable to forget that with malignant and deceitful speech 
they have striven to hinder it. Still, let us not be over sanguine 
of a speedy final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let us dili- 
gently apply the means, never doubting that a just God, in his 
own good time, will give us the rightful result. 



We hlens thee for the groicing light. 

The advancing thought, the widening view. 
The larger freedom, clearer sight. 

Which from the old unfolds the new. 
With wider view comes loftier goal; 

With fuller light more good to see; 
With freedom, fuller self-control ; 

With knowledge, deeper reverence be. 

— Samuel Longfellow. 
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Leave it for an inheritance for your children after you. I. Chronicles 
28 : 8. 



9port Inbolbtb tban SUaUjeb* 

(Extract from speech to a resrlment of Ohio hundred-day 
men, who visited the President August 18, 1864.) 

I wish it to be more generally understood what the country is 
now engaged in. We have, as all will agree, a free government, 
where every man has a right to be equal with every other man. 
In this great struggle this form of government and every form of 
human rights are endangered if our enemies succeed. There is 
more involved in this contest than is realized by every one. There 
is involved in this struggle the question whether your children 
and my children shall enjoy the privileges we have enjoyed. I 
say this in order to impress upon you, if you are not already so 
impressed, that no small matter should divert us from our great 
purpose. There may be some inequalities in the practical appli- 
cation of our system. It is fair that each man shall pay taxes in 
exact proportion to the value of his property; but if we should 
wait, before collecting a tax, to adjust the taxes upon each man 
in exact proportion with every other man, we should never col- 
lect any tax at all. There may be mistakes made sometimes; 
things may be done wrong while all the officers of the Qovem- 
ment do all they can to prevent mistakes. 



O Ood of battlen, let thy might 
Protect our armies in the fight — 
Till they shall win the victory 
And set the hapless bondman free: — 

Till, guided by thy glorious hand. 
Those armies reunite the land. 
And North and South alike shall raise 
To Ood their peaceful hymns of praise. 

— Park Benfamin. 
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An hone is a vain thing for safety ; neither shall he deliver any by his 
great strength. Psalms 33 : 17. 



TLfit Britcfien Brokt« 



(In reply to Douglas in the campaign of 1852, who spoke 
of confidence In Providence.) 

Let US Stand by our candidate (General Scott) as faithfully as 
he has always stood by our country, and I much doubt if we do 
not perceive a slight abatement of Judge Douglas's confidence in 
Providence as well as the people. I suspect that confidence is not 
more firmly fixed with the Judge than it was with the old woman 
whose horse ran away with her in a buggy. She said she ''trusted 
in Providence till the britchen broke," and then she "didn't know 
what on airth to do." The chance is, the Judge will see the 
britchen broke, and then he can, at his leisure, bewail the fate of 
Locofocism as the victim of misplaced confidence. 



Better to tceave in the ireft of life 

A bright and golden flUing, 
And to do Ood's will with a ready heart 

And hands that are swift and willing. 
Than to snap the delicate thread 

Of a curious life asunder. 
And then Heaven blame for the tangled ends. 

And sit and grieve and wonder. 

— Charles Mackay. 
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Let God be true, but every man a liar. Romans 3 : 4. 



Slixt^otitv of a ms^n CfiaracUr* 

(From first Joint debate with Mr. Douglas, at Ottawa, 
Illinois. August 21. 1858.) 

He has read from my speech in Springfield, in which I say, 
''A house divided against itself cannot stand." Does the Judge 
say it can stand? I don't know whether he does or not. The 
Judge does not seem to be attending to me just now, but I would 
like to know if it is his opinion that a house divided against 
itself can stand. If he does, then there is a question of veracity, 
not between him and me, but between the Judge and an authority 
of a somewhat higher character. Now, my friends, I ask your 
attention to this matter for the purpose of saying something 
seriously. I know that the Judge may readily enough agree with 
me that the maxim which was put forth by the Savior is true, 
but he may allege that I misapply it; and the Judge has a right 
to urge that, in my application, I do misapply it, and then I have 
a right to show that I do not misapply it. When he undertakes to 
say that because I think this Nation, so far as the question of 
slavery is concerned, will all become one thing or all the other, T 
am in favor of bringing about a dead uniformity in the various 
States, in all their institutions, he argues erroneously. 



Make us eternal truths receive. 
And practice all that ice believe; 
Give us thyself, that tee may see 
The Father and the Son by thee. 

— Anonymous. 
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time Daed we antteiing wordi, a* ye know. I. Thtm 



9i CompUment. 



(From first Joint dfbate witli Mr. Dooslta at Ottawa, 
llllDola. Augrast 21. ISS8. reterrlDg to hla " Divided- Hooaa" 

■peech. Continued from preceding page.) 

When my triend, Judge Douglas, came to Cblctgo, on th« Sth 
of July, this epeecb having been delivered on the 16th of June, he 
made an harangue there, Id which he took hold of this speech of 
mine, showing that he had carefully read It; and while he iMid 
no attention to this matter at all. but complimented me as belnt 
a "kind, amiable, and intelligent gentleman," notwlthstandlns I 
had said this, he goes on and eliminates or draws out from TDJ 
Speech this tendency of mine to eet the Stntee at w&r vlth one 
another, to make all the Instltutlona uniform, and set the nlggen 
and white people to marrying together. Then, as the Judge hkd 
complimented me with these pleasant titles (I must confeoa my 
weakness), I was a little "taken." for It came from a great man. 
1 was not very much accustomed to flattery, and It came th« 
sweeter to me. I was like the Hoosler with the slngerbreAd, 
when he aald he reckoned he loved it better than any other man, 
and got less of It. As the Judge has so flattered me, I could not 
make up my mind that he meant to deal unfairly with me, lo I 
went to work to show him that he misunderstood the whole scope 
of my speech, and that T really never Intended to set the people 
at war with one another. 



Treachery often I 
You have <Fn( to t 
I hey outride perfort 
we tne tn(nt your fair pr€ttnce9 aim 
e fnlendrd ill. uAfcA mg prcrmtlOH 



In compliment 

' Inpg. iney ouirtae performance, 
e think uour fair prrtmcti aim 
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For the transgression of a land many are the princes thereof : bat by a 
man of understanding and knowledge the state thereof shall be prolonged. 
Proverbs 28:2. 



&abe tfie (Union. 

(Extract from a reply to an editorial in the New York 
Tribune by Horace Greeley, August 22, 1862.) 

I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the National authority can be re- 
stored, the nearer the Union will be "the Union as it was." If 
there be those who would not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If 
there be those who would not save the Union unless they could at 
the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My 
paramount object In this struggle is to save the Union, and not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union with- 
out freeing awy slave, I would do it; and If I could save It by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would do that. What I do about 
slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe It helps to 
save this Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not 
believe It would help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever 
I shall believe what I am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do 
more whenever I shall believe doing more will help the cause. 



To the hero, tchen hie eword 

Hoe won the battle for the free, 
Death'9 voice eounda like a prophet'e word: 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millione yet to be, 

^HalUok 
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Thoa knowest not what a day may bring forth. ProTeite 27 : 1. 



(From a memorandum dated Angust 23, 1864.) 

This morning, as for some days past, it seems exceedingly prob- 
able that this administration will not be reelected. Then it will 
be my duty to so cooperate with the President-elect as to save the 
Union between the election and the inauguration, as he will have 
secured his election on such ground that he cannot possibly save 
it afterwards. 



Safe in Fame's gallery through all the years. 
Our dearest picture hangs, your steadfast face, 
Whose eyes hold all the pathos of the race 

Redeemed by you from servitude's sad tears. 

And how redeemed? With agony of grief; 

With ceaseless labor in tear's lurid light; 

With sttch deep anguish in each lonely night. 
Your soul sweat very blood ere came relief. 

What crown have you who bore that cross below f 

O faithful one, what is your life above? 

Is there a higher gift in Ood's pure love 
Than to have lived on earth as Man of Woef 

— Mary Livingston Burdick. 
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A man after mine own heart. Acts 13 : 22. 



^ent? Clap. 

(From first Joint debate with Mr. Douglas at Ottawa, 
Illinois. August 21, 1858.) 

Henry Clay, my beau ideal of a statesman, the man for whom 
I fought all my humble life — Henry Clay once said of a class of 
men who would repress all tendencies to liberty and ultimate 
emancipation, that they must, if they would do this, go back to 
the era of our Independence and muzzle the cannon which thun- 
ders its annual Joyous return; they must blow out the moral 
lights around us; they must penetrate the human soul and eradi- 
cate there the love of liberty; and then, and not till then, could 
they perpetuate slavery in this country! To my thinking, Judge 
Douglas is, by his example and vast influence, doing that very 
thing in this community, when he says that the negro has noth- 
ing in the Declaration of Independence. Henry Clay plainly 
understood the contrary. 



We tell thy doom without a tigh, 
For thou art Freedom* 9 noir, and Fame's; 
One of the few, th* immort€U names. 

That tcere not bom to die. 

— HaUeok. 
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Her son is gone down while it was yet day. Jeremlali 15 : 0. 



Sinn EutleUffe. 



(Ann Rutledge, to whom Mr. Lincoln was engaged, died 
August 25, 1835. Said to a friend one stormy night shortly 
after her death.) 

The thought of the snow and the rain on her grave fills me 
with indescribable grief. 

(To an old friend, after his election to the Presidency, 
who asked If it was true that he loved and courted Ann 
Rutledge.) 

It is true — true; indeed I did. I have loved the name of Rut- 
ledge to this day. It was my first. I loved the woman dearly. 
She was a handsome girl; would have made a good, loving wife; 
was natural and quite intellectual, though not highly educated. 
I did honestly and truly love the girl, and think often of her now. 



And then I think of one who in 

ner youthful beauty died. 
The fair, meek bloaaom that grew up 

And faded by my aide; 
In the cold, moiBt earth we laid her, 

When the forest cast the leaf, 
And we wept that one so lovely 

Should have a life so brief: 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, 

Like that young friend of ours, 
8o gentle <Mnd so beautiful. 

Should perish with the flowers. 




—Bryony. 
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Let 08 laj aside eyery weight. Hebrewi 12 : 1. 



USLaibt 9^inn SDifference0« 

(Prom a speech in second Joint debate with Mr. Douglas, 
at Preeport, Illinois, August 27, 1858.) 

For my part, I do hope that all of us, entertaining a common 
sentiment in opposition to what appears to us a design to nation- 
alize and perpetuate slavery, will waive minor differences on 
questions which either belong to the dead past or the distant 
future, and all pull together in this struggle. What are your 
sentiments? If it be true that on the ground which I occupy — 
ground which I occupy as frankly and boldly as Judge Douglas 
does his — ^my views, though partly coinciding with yours, are 
not as perfectly in accordance with your feelings as his are, I do 
say to you in all candor, go for him and not for me. I hope to 
deal in all things fairly with Judge Douglas, and with the people 
of the State, in this contest. And if I should never be elected to 
any office, I trust I may go down with no stain of falsehood upon 
my reputation. 



Borne potiiive, pertisting fops tee know 
Who, if once wrong, wUl need be alwaye «o; 
But you with pletteure own your errors past. 
And make each day a critique on the last. 



— Pope. 
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Is there not a cause? I. Samnel 17:29. 



Zttit €a\x&t0 ^tontxct Ei&t dtttctg. 

(From a speech In third joint debate with Mr. Douglas at 
Jonesboro, Illinois, September 15, 1858.) 

Have we ever bad any quarrels over the fact they have laws In 
Louisiana designed to regulate the commerce that springs from 
the production of sugar? or because we have a different class 
relative to the production of iBne flour In this State? Have they 
produced any differences? Not at all. They are the very cements 
of this Union. They don't make the house a house divided 
against Itself. They are the props that hold up the house and 
sustain the Union. But has It been so with the element of 
slavery? Have we not always had quarrels and difficulties over 
It? And when will we cease to have quarrels over It? Like 
causes produce like effects. It Is worth while to observe that we 
have generally had comparative peace upon the slavery question, 
and that there has been no cause for alarm until It was excited 
by the effort to spread It into new territory. Whenever It has 
been limited to Its present bounds, and there has been no effort 
to spread It, there has been peace. 



O Opporl unify ! thu fjnilt is great: 

'T i8 thou that cxccut'st the traitoi-'a ti'eajion; 

Thou srtVat the tcolf where he the lamb may get ; 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season; 
'T is thou that spurn^st at right, at law, at reason. 

— Shakespeare. 
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Thy people are become a reproach to all that are about us. Daniel 0: 16. 



Pour Kace &vitUtine a CSrrat 9Zllrong:« 



(Extract from an address to 
Colonization, August 14, 1862.) 



free colored people, on 



Perhaps you have long been free, or all your lives. Your race 
is suffering, in my judgment, the greatest wrong inflicted on any 
people. But even when you cease to be slaves, you are yet far re- 
moved from being placed on an equality with the white race. You 
are cut off from many of the advantages which the other race en- 
joys. The aspiration of men is to enjoy equality with the best 
when free, but on this broad continent not a single man of your 
race is made the equal of a single man of ours. Go where you 
are treated the best, and the ban Is still upon you. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss this, but to present it as a fact with which we 
have to deal. I cannot alter it if I would. . . . Owing to the 
existence of the two races on this continent, I need not recount 
to ycu the effects upon white men growing out of the institution of 
slavery. I believe in its general evil effects upon the white race. 
See our present condition — the country engaged in war; our 
white men cutting each other's throats; none knowing how far 
it will extend — and then consider what we know to be the truth. 
But for your race among us there could be no war. 



In this icorld of sin and sorrow 

There are burdens ice must bear. 
There are conflicts and sore trials 

That vre must daily share. 
There 's a tempter to be baffled. 

There are lorongs to be made right; 
There are stubborn hearts to conquer. 

There are foes to be put to flight. 

— A, B. Cofido. 
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AUGirrr 2» 



Arise, and let as go again to oar own people, and to tlie land of 
natlTlty. Jeremiah 46 : 16. 



Bttttr to be &tpatatth. 



(Extract from an address to free colored people on Oolo- 
olzation, Aogust 14, 1862. Continaed from preceding pagsu) 

It is better for us both, therefore, to be separated. I know that 
there are free men among you who, even if they could better their 
rx)ndition, are not as much inclined to go out of the coontrj am 
those who, being slaves, could obtain their freedom on this con- 
dition. . . . But you ought to do something to help those who are 
not so fortunate as yourselves. There is an unwillingnefls on the 
part of our people, harsh as it may be, for you free colored people 
to remain with us. Now, if you could give a start to the white 
people you would open a wide door for many to be made free. If 
we deal with those who are not free at the beginning, and whoae 
intellects are clouded by slavery, we have very poor material to 
start with. If intelligent colored men, such as are before me, 
would move in this matter, much might be accomplished. It is 
exceedingly important that we have men at the beginning capa- 
ble of thinking as white men, and not those who have been syite- 
matically oppressed. There is much to encourage — ^YOU. POr the 
sake of your race you should sacrifice something of your present 
comfort for the purpose of being as grand in that respect as the 
white people. 



TMnk not too tncanly of thy loio estate; 
Thou hast a choice; to choose is to create! 
Remember tchose the sacred lips that tell. 
Angels approve thee when thy choice is weU; 
Use well the freedom^ which thy Master gone. 
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AUGUST 80 



They hare taken crafty counsel against tliy people. Psalms 83 : 3. 



Slttatimtnt ^otoath iDnt Eace« 

(Extract from address to free colored people on Coloni- 
sation, August 14, 1862. Continued from preceding page.) 

The colony of Liberia has been in existence a long time. In a 
certain sense it is a success. The old president of Liberia, Rob- 
erts, has Just been with me; the first time I ever saw him. He 
says they have within the bounds of that colony between three 
and four hundred thousand people, or more than in some of our 
old States, such as Rhode Island or Delaware, or in some of our 
newer States, and less than in some of our larger ones. They are 
not all American colonists or their descendants. Something less 
than 12,000 have been sent thither from this country. ... I do 
not know how much attachment you may have toward our race. 
It does not strike me that you have the greatest reason to love 
them; but still you are attached to them, at all events. The 
place I am thinking about having for a colony is in Central Amer- 
ica. It is nearer to us than Liberia. Unlike Liberia, it is a great 
line of travel, it is a highway. The country is a very excellent 
one for any people, and with great natural resources and advan- 
tages, and especially because of the similarity of climate with 
your native soil, thus being suited to your physical condition. 



Abused mortals t did you know 
Where joy, heart' a-ectee, and oomforts groict 
You *d scorn proud towers. 
And seek them in these bowers. 
Where winds sometimes our words may shake. 
But blustering care could never tempests make. 
Nor murmurs e'er come nigh us 
Saving of fountains that glide by us. 

^^Bir W. Raleigh. 
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That they may see, and know, and consider, and understand together. 
Isaiah 41:20. 



&uhittt0 oC (Bttat Importance. 

(Extract from address to free colored people on Coloni- 
zation, August 14. 1862. Continued from preceding page.) 

The practical thing I want to ascertain is, whether I can get a 
number of able-bodied men, with their wives and children, who 
are willing to go, when I present evidence, encouragement, and 
protection. Could I get a hundred tolerably intelligent men, with 
their wives and children, and able to "cut their own fodder," so 
to speak? Can I get fifty? If I could find twenty-five able-bodied 
men, with a mixture of women and children — good things in the 
family relation, I think — I could make a successful commence- 
ment. I want you to let me know whether it can be done or not. 
This is the practical part of my wish to see you. These are sub- 
jects of very great importance, worthy of a month's study, of a 
speech delivered in an hour. I ask you, then, to consider seriously, 
not pertaining to yourselves merely, nor for your race and ours 
for the present time, but as one of the things, if successfully man- 
aged, for the good of mankind, not confined to the present gen- 
eration, but as 

"From age to age descends the lay. 

To millions yet to be, 
Till far its echoes roll away 

Into eternity." 



Brave thoughts of noble deeds, and glory icon 
Like angels t beckon ye to venture on. 

— Frances Kemble Butler. 
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Thou bast given a banner to them that fear thee, that It may be dis- 
played because of the truth. Psalms 60 : 4. 



Ufie (Union and tfie SDlH flat* 

(Extract from speech to soldiers of the 148th Ohio Regi- 
ment, August 31, 1804.) 

I understand that it has been your honorable privilege to stand 
for a brief period in the defense of your country, and that now 
you are on your way to your homes. I congratulate you, and 
those who are waiting to bid you welcome home from the war, 
and permit me in the name of the people to thank you for the 
part you have taken in this struggle for the life of the Nation, 
Whenever I appear before a body of soldiers, I feel tempted to 
talk to them of the nature of the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged. I look upon it as an attempt on the one hand to over- 
whelm and destroy the National existence, while on our part we 
are striving to maintain the Government and institutions of our 
fathers, to ejoy them ourselves, and transmit them to our chil- 
dren and our children's children forever. . . . This Government 
must be preserved, in spite of the acts of any man or set of men. 
It is worthy of your every effort. Nowhere in the world is pre- 
sented a government of so much liberty and equality. To the 
humblest and poorest amongst us are held out the highest privi- 
leges and positions. The present moment finds me at the White 
House, yet there is as good a chance for your children as there 
was for my father's. I admonish you not to be turned from your 
stern purpose of defending our beloved country and its free insti- 
tutions by any arguments urged by ambitious and designing men, 
but stand fast to the Union and the old flag. 



Thus beneath the one broad banner. 
Flag of the true, the brave, the free, 

We Kill build anew the Union, 
Fortress of our liberty. 

— AnoHjfmous, 
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And they shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my Jewels. Malachi 8 : 17. 



Sin Jnt0timabIe 'itintL 

(To an Ohio Regriment, in September. 1864.) 

It is not merely for the day, but for all time to come that we 
should perpetuate for our children's children that great and free 
Government which we have enjoyed all our lives. I beg you to 
remember this, not merely for my sake, but for yours. I happen, 
temporarily, to occupy this big White House. I am a living wit- 
ness that any one of your children may look to come here as my 
father's child has. It is in order that each one of you may have, 
through this free Government which we have enjoyed, an open 
field and a fair chance for your industry, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence; that you may all have equal privileges in the race of life, 
with all its desirable human aspirations — it is for this that the 
struggle should be maintained, that we may not lose our birth 
rights, not only for one, but for two or three years, if necessary. 
The nation is worth fighting for to secure such an inestimable 
Jewel. 



From germs like these have mighty statesmen sprung. 
Of prudent counsel and persuasive tongue; 
Vnhlenching minds, who ruled the tcilHng throng. 
Their well-braced nerves by early labor strung. 

— Mrs. Bigoumey. 
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O glTe thanks unto the Lord ; call upon his name ; make known his 
deeds among the people. Psalms 1(^5 : 1. 



(Elotiottiaf SLtWbtmtnia, 

(Call for Thanksgiving, Issued September 3, 1864.) 

The signal success that Divine Providence has recently vouch- 
safed to the operations of the United States army and navy in the 
harbor of Mobile, and the reduction of Forts Powell, Gaines, and 
Morgan, and the glorious achievements of the army under Major- 
Qeneral Sherman in the State of Georgia, resulting in the capture 
of the city of Atlanta, call for devout acknowledgements to the 
Supreme Being in whose hands are the destinies of nations. It 
is therefore requested that on next Sunday, in all places of public 
worship in the United States, thanksgiving be offered to Him for 
his mercy in preserving our National existence against the insur- 
gent rebels who so long have been waging a cruel wtir against the 
Qovemment of the United States for its overthrow, and also that 
prayers be made for the Divine protection to our brave soldiers 
and their gallant leaders in the field, who have so often and so 
gallantly periled their lives in battling with the enemy, and for 
blessings and comforts from the Father of mercies to the sick 
and wounded and prisoners, and to the orphans and widows of 
those who have fallen in the service of their country, and that he 
will continue to uphold the Government of the United States 
against all the efforts of public enemies and secret foes. 



Lord I while for oil mankind ice pray 

Of every olime and coast. 
Oh, hear U8 for our native land — 

The land tee love the most. 
Unite us in the sacred love 

Of knowledge, truth, and thee, 
And let our hills and valleys shout 

The songs of liberty. 

R. Wreford. 
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Brery purpose of the Lord shall be performed. Jeremiah 51 : 29. 



Wbt fdtttpojsftjsf of tj^t SLlmiffytg, 

(Letter written September 4. 1864, to Mrs. Eliza B. Car- 
ney, wife of an eminent English minister of the Society of 
Friends.) 

I have not forgotten, probably never shall forget the very im- 
pressive occasion when yourself and friends visited me on a Sab- 
bath forenoon, two years ago; nor has your kind letter, written 
nearly a year later, ever been forgotten. In all it has been your 
purpose to strengthen my reliance upon God. I am much indebted 
to the good Christian people of the country for their constant 
prayers and consolations, and to no one of them more than to 
yourself. The purposes of the Almighty are perfect and must pre- 
vail, though we erring mortals may fail to accurately perceive 
them In advance. We hoped for a happy termination of this ter- 
rible war long before this, but God knows best and has ruled 
otherwise. We shall yet acknowledge his wisdom and our own 
errors therein. Meanwhile we must work earnestly in the best 
light he gives us, trusting that so working still conduces to the 
great end he ordains. Surely he intends some great good to fol- 
low this mighty convulsion, which no mortal could make and no 
mortal could stay. Your people, the Friends, have had and are 
having very great trials on principles and faith. Opposed to both 
war and oppression, they can only practically oppose oppression 
by war. In this hard dilemma some have chosen one horn and 
some the other. For those appealing to me on conscientious 
grounds, I have done and shall do the best I could and can, in 
my own conscience, under my oath to the law. That you believe 
this I doubt not, and, believing it, I shall still receive for our 
country and myself your earnest prayers to our Father in heaven. 




HUt purposes icill ripen fast. 

Unfolding every hour: 
The bud may have a bitter taste. 
But sweet will be the flower. 

— Cowper. 
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The sleep of the labouring man is sweet, . . . but the abundance of 
the rich will not suffer him to sleep. Ek^clesiastes 5 : 12. 



Habot to tilt duperiot ot Capital* 

(From his first annual message to Congress, December 3, 
1861.) 

Labor is prior to and independent of capital; capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital, and deserves much the 
higher consideration. Capital has its rights, which are as worthy 
of protection as any other rights; nor is it denied that there is, 
and probably always will be a relation between labor and capital 
producing mutual benefits. 



A song for the builders of beauty. 

The rearers of temple and spire; 
A song to the strong men of duty. 

Who shape the world's future in fire. 

Sing, sing to the women, the mothers, 

The weavers of life and of fate; 
The sisters who toil for the brothers. 

And open to hope the white gate. 

A song to the brain that devises. 
And bend's Nature's will into law; 

A song to the brain that suffices 
Its purpose from many to draw. 

Sing, sing, to the thinkers and hewers — 
To brothers of brain and of brawn; 

A song to the world's mighty doers 
Who work for a hastening dawn. 

— Horace Spencer Piske. 
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9^tsaaet to t!ie a^tnrtd. 

(To Honorable ScbDjler Calfti. on tbe tat&l 14tb of ApHl, 
186S, the dij' of tbe assaBslDatlon. Ur. Colfli wu about 
atartlns to tbe (ar-olt weitern couaCr;.) 
Mr. Coital, t want you to take a meBsage from me to tbe miners 
vhom you visit. I have very large ideas of the mineral wealth of 
our Nation. I believe It practically Inexhaustible. It abounds all 
over the Western country — from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific, and Its developement hsa scarcely commenced. During 
the war, when we were adding a couple of mllllona of dollars 
every day to our National debt, I did not care about encouraging 
the Increase In the volume of our precious metals. We bad the 
country to save flrst. But now tbat the Hebellion is overthrown, 
and we know pretty nearly the amount of our National debt, the 
more gold and sliver we mine makes the payment of that debt 
BO much the easier. Now 1 am going to encourage that in every 
poBslbte way. We shall have hundreds of thousands ot disbanded 
soldiers, and many have feared that their return home in such 
great numbers might paralyze Industry by rurnlahlDg suddenly 
a greater supply of labor than there will be a demand for. I am 
going to try to attract them to the hidden wealth ot our moun- 
tain ranges, where there is room enough tor all. . . . Tell the 
miners for me that 1 shall promote their interests to the utmost 
of my ability, because their prosperity Is the prosperity of the 
Nation; and we shall prove, tn a very few years, that we are 
Indeed the treasury of the world. 



Umluvilra «tin 6i 

l.le tcMpliniila bffi 
'e a»k no magic •'•■ 



UIfIon' irand, 
ipaile, and briwnt' hand 

—John BuHtl. 
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It is not for you to know the times or the seaaoni, which the F&ther 
h&th pat in his own power. Acts 1 : 7. 



It ISSiill iDttut in (Eoh'jaf €)ton (Booh Tlimt. 

(Extract from speech in fourth Joint debate with Mr. 
Douglas at Charleston, Illinois, September 18, 1858.) 

I BBLy, then, there is no way of putting an end to the slavery 
agitation amongst us but to put it back upon the basis where our 
fathers placed it, no way but to keep it out of our new Territories 
— ^to restrict it forever to the old States where it now exists. 
Then the public mind will rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction. That is one way of putting an end 
to the slavery agitation. The other way is for us to surrender 
and let Judge Douglas and his friends have their way and plant 
slavery all over the States— cease speaking of it as in any way a 
wrong — regard slavery as one of the common matters of prop- 
erty, and speak of negroes as we do of our horses and cattle. But 
while it drives on in its state of progress as it is now driving, 
and as it has driven for the last five years, I have ventured the 
opinion, and I say to-day that we will have no end to the slavery 
agitation until it takes one turn or the other. I do not mean that 
when it takes a turn toward ultimate extinction it will be in a 
day, nor in a year, nor in two years. I do not suppose that in the 
most peaceful way ultimate extinction would occur in less than a 
hundred years at least; but that it will occur in the best way for 
both races, in God's own good time, I have no doubt. 



FtfT right is rlaht, since Ood is Ood, 

And right the day must icin; 
To douht icould he disloyalty. 

To falter tcould he sin. 

— F, W, Faber. 
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There Is an evil which I have seen under the aun, and it la commoD 
among men. Ecclealastea 6 : 1. 



SLn Stt^Httatt S^otal SXvusHUnu 

(E^xtract from speech in fifth Joint debate with Bir. Doug- 
las, at Galeaburg, Illinois, October 7, 1858.) 

I have said that in their right to *'life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness," as proclaimed in that old Declaration, the inferior 
races are our equals. And these declarations I have constantly 
made in reference to the abstract moral question, to contemplate 
and consider when we are legrlslating about any new country 
which is not already cursed with the actual presence of the evil — 
slavery. I have never manifested any impatience with the neces- 
sities that spring from the black people amongst us, and the actual 
existence of slavery amongst us where it does already exist; but 
I have insisted that, in legislating for new countries, where it 
does not exist, there is no just rule other than that of moral and 
abstract right! With reference to those new countries, those 
maxims as to the right of a people to "life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness," were the just rules to be constantly referred 
to. There is no misunderstanding this, except by men interested 
to misunderstand it. I take it that I have to address an intelli- 
gent and reading community, who will peruse what I say, weigh 
it, and then judge whether I advance improper or unsound viewB, 
or whether I advance hypocritical and deceptive and contrary 
views in different portions of the country. I believe myself to be 
guilty of no such things as the latter, though, of course, I cannot 
claim that I am entirely free from all error in the opinions I 
advance. 




Prayer-strengthened for the trial, come together, 

Put on the hameaa for the moral fight. 
And tvith the hleaainga of your Heavenly Father, 
Maintain the Right. 

^Whittier, 
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Wherefore commit ye this great evil against your souls? Jeremiah 44 : 7. 



SL a^otal. Social, anb fdoUtfcal (TbH. 

(Extract from speech in fifth Joint debate with Mr. Doug- 
las at Galesburg, Illinois, October 7, 1858. Cootinned from 
preceding page.) 

From this difference of sentiment — the belief on the part of 
one that the institution is wrong, and a policy springing from 
that belief which looks to the arrest of the enlargement of that 
wrong; and this other sentiment, that it is no wrong, and a policy 
sprung from that sentiment which will tolerate no idea of pre- 
venting that wrong from growing larger, and looks to there never 
being an end of it through all the existence of things — arises the 
real difference between Judge Douglas and his friends on the one 
hand, and the Republicans on the other. Now, I confess myself 
as belonging to that class in the country who contemplate slavery 
as a moral, social, and political evil, having due regard for its 
actual presence amongst us and the difficulties of getting rid of it 
in any satisfactory way, and to all the Ck)nstitutional obligations 
which have been thrown about it, but nevertheless, desire a 
policy that looks to the prevention of it as a wrong, and look 
hopefully to the time when as a wrong it may come to an end. 



OKI speed the moment on 
When Wrong shall cease-— and Liberty and Love, 
And Truth and Right, throughout the earth he known 

As in their home above. 

—Whittier, 
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Let U8 play the men for our people. II. Samuel 10 : 12. 



Sltt0 nt a laDtama* 

(Extracts from speech In sixth joint debate with Mr. 
Douglas, at Qulncy, Illinois, October 13. 1858.) 

He reminds me of the fact that he entered upon this canvass 
with the purpose to treat me courteously; that touched me some- 
what. It sets me to thinking. I was aware, when it was first 
agreed that Judge Douglas and I were to have these seven joint 
discussions that they were the successive acts of a drama — per- 
haps I should say, to be enacted not merely in the face of audi- 
ences like this, but in the face of the Nation, and, tc^some extent, 
be my relation to him, and not from anything in myself, in the 
face of the world; and I am anxious that they should be con- 
ducted with dignity and in the good temper which would be 
befitting the vast audience before which it was conducted. 



All the world 'a a stage. 
And all the men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances. 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. 

— Shakespeare. 
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Perilous times shall come. II. Timothy 8 : 1. 



SL SDanfftroujaf (Sltmtnt 

(From a speech In the sixth joint debate with Mr. Doug- 
las, at Qulncy, Illinois, October 13, 1858. Continued from 
preceding page.) 

We have In this Nation this element of domestic slavery. It is 
a matter of absolute certainty that it is a disturbing element It 
is the opinion of all the great men who have expressed an opinion 
upon it, that it is a dangerous element. We keep up a contro- 
versy in regard to it. The controversy necessarily springs from 
differences of opinion, and if we can learn exactly — can reduce to 
the lowest elements — what that difference of opinion is, we per- 
haps shall be better prepared for discussing the different systems 
of policy that we would propose in regard to the disturbing ele- 
ment. I suggest that the difference of opinion, reduced to its low- 
est terms, is no other than the difference between the men who 
think slavery is a wrong and those who do not think it wrong. 
The Republican party think it wrong — we think it is a moral, a 
social, and a political wrong. We think it is a wrong not confin- 
ing itself merely to the persons or the States where it exists, but 
that it is a wrong in its tendency, to say the least, that extends 
itself to the existence of the whole Nation. Because we think it 
wrong, we propose a course of policy that shall deal with it as a 
wrong. We deal with it as any other wrong, in so far as we can 
prevent it growing any larger, and so deal with it that In the run 
of time there may be some promise of an end to it. 



And irhat is thin splendor that dazzles the sight. 
Of what are the minions of tyranny proud f 

*T is a gleam hut that deepens the horrors of night — 
'T is a lightning that flashes from slavery's cloud. 

— Anonymous, 
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Keep thee far from a false matter. Exodus 23 : 7. 



SL iFal0t SLUfSnmvtUm. 



(Extract from speech In sixth Joint debate with Mr. Doug- 
las, at Quincy, Illinois, October 13, 1858. Continued from 
preceding page.) 

Judge Douglas asks of you, "Why cannot the institution of 
slavery, or rather, why cannot the Nation, part slave and part 
free, continue as our fathers made it, forever?" In the first place, 
I insist that our fathers did not make this Nation half slave and 
half free, or part slave and part free. I insist that they found the 
institution of slavery existing here. They did not make it so, but 
they left it so because they knew of no way to get rid of it at that 
time. When Judge Douglas undertakes to say that, as a matter 
of choice, the fathers of the Government made this Nation part 
slave and part free, he assumes what is historically a fasehood. 
More than that: when the fathers of the Government cut off the 
source of slavery by the abolition of the slave trade, and adopted 
a system of restricting it from the new Territories where it had 
not existed, I maintain that they placed it where they understood, 
and all sensible men understood it was — in the course of ultimate 
extinction; and when Judge Douglas asks me why it cannot con- 
tinue as our fathers made it, I ask him why he and his friends 
cannot let it remain where our fathers made it. 



The Bogea Bay, Dame Truth delights to dwell — 
Strange mansion! — in the bottom of a well. 
Questions are, then, the windlass and the rope 
That pull the grave old gentlewoman up. 

— Peter Pindar. 
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Teach me to do thy will ; for thou art my God. Psalms 143 : 10. 



iDpvoHitt iDpinitmn anl^ SitAitt. 

(In response to a delegation from the religious denomina- 
tions of Chicago, presenting a memorial for the Immediate 
Issue of an emancipation proclamation, September 13, 1862.) 

The subject presented in the memorial is one upon which I 
have thought much for weeks past, and I may even say for 
months. I am approached by the most opposite opinions and 
advice, and that by religous men who are equally certain that 
they represent the Divine will. I am sure that either the one or 
the other class is mistaken in that belief, and perhaps, in some 
respects, both. I hope it will not be irreverent for me to say that 
if it is probable that God would reveal his will to others, on a 
point so connected with my duty, it might be supposed he would 
reveal it directly to me; for, unless I am more deceived in myself 
than I often am, it is my earnest desire to know the will of Provi- 
dence in this matter, and if I can learn what it is, I will do it. 
These are not, however, the days of miracles, and I suppose it 
will be granted that I am not to expect a direct revelation. I 
must study the plain physical facts of the case, ascertain what is 
possible, and learn what appears to be wise and right. 



But at last we learn the lesson 

That Ood knoweth what is best; 
For with wisdom cometh patience. 

And with patience cometh rest. 
Yea, a golden thread is shining 

Through the tangled woof of fate; 
And our hearts shall thank him meekly 

That he taught us how to wait. 

— Armstrong. 
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To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven. Ecclesiastes 3 : 1. 



Sin Inoperatibe laDocument. 

(In response to a delegation from the religious denomina- 
tions of Chicago, presenting a memorial for the immediate 
issue of an emancipation proclamation. Spprember 13, 1^62. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

You know that the last session of Congress had a decided 
majority of anti-slavery men, yet they could not unite on this 
policy. And the same is true of the religious people. Why, the 
rebel soldiers are praying with a good deal more earnestness, I 
fear, than our own troops, and expecting God to favor their side. 
. . . What good would a proclamation of emancipation from me 
do, -especially as we are now situated? I do not want to issue a 
document that the whole world will see must necessarily be 
inoperative, like the Pope's bull against the comet. Would my 
word free the slaves when I cannot even enforce the Constitution 
in the rebel States? Is there a single court or magistrate or indi- 
vidual that would be influenced by it there? 



Under the atorm and the cloud to-day. 
And to-day the hard peril and pain — 

To-morroio the atone shall be rolled away. 
For the sunshine shall follow the rain. 

Merciful Father, I will not complain, 

I know that the sunshine shall follow the rain. 

— Joaquin Miller. 
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Execute ye Judgment and righteougness, and deliver the spoiled out of 
the hand of the oppressor. Jeremiah 22 : 8. 



I^tactfcal (KSat; 9^tamtt. 

(In response to a delegation from the religious denomina- 
tions of Chicago, presenting a memorial for the Immediate 
Issue of an emancipation proclamation, September 13, 1862. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

Understand, I raise no objections against it on legal or constitu- 
tional grounds, for, as commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
in time of war I suppose I have a right to take any measure 
which may best subdue the enemy; nor do I desire objections of 
a moral nature, in view of possible consequences of insurrection 
and massacre at the South. I view this matter as a practical war 
measure, to be decided on according to the advantages or dis- 
advantages it may offer to the suppression of the rebellion. I 
admit that slavery is at the root of the rebellion, or at least its 
sine qua non. The ambition of politicians may have instigated 
them to act, but they would have been impotent without slavery 
as their instrument. 



Lol a cloud *9 about to vanish 

From the day; 
And a drosefi wrong to crumble 

Into clay. 
Lol tJie right *$ ahout to conquer; 

clear the tcay I 
With the Right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant Wrong sfiall fall 
Many others, great and small. 
That for ages long have held us 

For their prey. 
Men of thought and action, 

Clear the icayt 

— Charles Maokay. 
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SEPTEMBER 16 

Wherefore be ye not unwise, but ondergtandlng what the will of the 
Lord Is. Bphesians 5 : 17. 



SL jFnnDammtal JDra. 

(In response to a delegation from the religious denomina- 
tions of Chicago, presenting a memorial for the immediate 
Issue of an emancipation proclamation, September 13, 1862. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

Let me say one thing more: I think you should admit that we 
already have an important principle to rally to and unite the 
people; in fact, that Constitutional government is at stake. This 
is a fundamental idea going down about as deep as anything. Do 
not misunderstand me because I have mentioned these objections. 
They indicate the difriculties that have thus far prevented my 
action in some such way as you desire. I have not decided against 
a proclamation of liberty to the slaves, but hold the matter under 
advisement And I can assure you that the subject is on my 
mind, by day and night, more than any other. Whatever shall 
appear to be God's will I will do. I trust that in the freedom with 
which I have canvassed your views I have not in any respect 
injured your feelings. 



There is a spirit working in th^ tcarld. 

Like to a silent, subterranean fire. 
Yet ever and a/non some vMnarch hurVd, 

Aghast and pale, attests its fearful ire: 
The dungeon'd nations now once more respire 

The keen and stirring air of liberty. 

— George Hill. 



k 
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And the common people heard him gladly. Mark 12 : 87. 



SDon't &{ioot too ^iffi. 

(Advice to a young lawyer.) 

Billy, don't shoot too high — aim lower and the common people 
will understand you. They are the ones you want to reach — at 
least, they are the ones you ought to reach. The educated and 
refined people will understand you, anyway. If you aim too high 
your idea will go over the heads of the masses and only hit those 
who need no hitting. 



What ia judicious eloquence to those 
Whose speech not up to others' re<uon grows. 
But climbs aloft to their own passion's height t 
And as our seamen make no use of sight 
By anything observed in wide, strange seas. 
But only of the length of voyages; 
Or else, as men in races make no stay 
To draw large prospects of their breath away, 
8o they, in heedless races of the tongue. 
Care not how broad their theme is, but how long. 

— Davenant, 
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Lift up thy Toice with strength ; lift It up, be not afraid. Isaiah 40 : 9. 



&||oottoff iDbtt tfit JLint. 

(Extract from a speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
17, 1859, In answer to Mr. Douglas's charge of Mr. Lincoln's 
desire to disturb slayery in the Southern States by **shoot- 
Ing over the line.") 

It has occurred to me here to-night that if I ever do shoot over 
at the people on the other side of the line in the slave States, and 
purpose to do so, keeping my skin safe, that I have now about 
the best chance I shall ever have. I should not wonder if there 
are some Kentuckians about this audience; we are close to Ken- 
tucky; and whether that be so or not, we are on elevated ground, 
and by speaking distinctly I should not wonder if some of the 
Kentuckians would hear me on the other side of the river; for 
that reason I propose to address a portion of what I have to say 
to the Kentuckians. I say, then, in the first place, to the Ken- 
tuckians, that I am what they call, as I understand it, a "Black 
Republican." I think that slavery is wrong, morally, socially, 
and politically. I desire that it should be no further spread in 
these United States, and I should not object if it would gradually 
terminate in the whole Union. While I say this for myself, I aay 
to you, Kentuckians, that I understand that you differ radically 
with me upon this proposition; that you believe slavery is a good 
thing; that slavery is right; that it ought to be extended and per- 
petuated in this Union. 



\ 



On his bold visage, middle age 
Had slightly pressed its signet sage. 
Yet had not quenched the open truth 
And fiery vehemence of youth: 
Forward and frolic glee was there, 
The icill to do, the soul to dare. 
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Then will we give oar daughters unto you, and we will take jour 
daughters to us, and we will dwell with you, and we will become one 
people. Genesis 34 : 16. 



aaifiat aoit a^tan to SDo. 

(Extract from a speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
17, 1859, alluding to the triumph of Mr. Lincoln's party 
Addressing the Kentucklans. Continued from preceding 
page.) 

I will tell you, as far as I am authorized to speak for the oppo- 
sition, what we mean to do with you. We mean to treat you, as 
nearly as we possibly can, as Washington, Jefferson, and Madison 
treated you. We mean to leave you alone, and in no way to inter- 
fere with your institution; to abide by all and every compromise 
of the Constitution, and. In a word, coming back to the original 
proposition, to treat you, so far as degenerated men (if we have 
degenerated) may, imitating the example of those noble fathers — 
Washington, Jefferson, and Madison. We mean to remember that 
you are as good as we are; that there is no difference between us 
other than the difference in circumstances. We mean to recog- 
nize and bear In mind that you have as good hearts in your 
bosoms as other people, or as we claim to have, and treat you 
accordingly. We mean to marry your girls when we have a 
chance — the white ones, I mean — and I have the honor to inform 
you that I once did get a chance in that way. 



We will renew the timca of truth and justice. 
Condensing in a fair free commontceiilth 
Not rash equality, hut equal rights. 
Proportioned like the columns of the temple, 
diving and taking strength reciprocal. 
And making firm the whole with grace and Iteauty, 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry. 

— Bynm, 
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Say ye not, A confederacy, to all them to whom this people Bhall say, 
A confederacy. Isaiah 8 : 12. 



Mbat fiDo |?on 9dtan to fiDo ? 

(E3xtract from a speech at Cincinnati, Ohio. September 
17, 1859. Addressed to the Kentuckians. Continued from 
preceding page.) 

I have told you what we mean to do. I want to know, now, 
when that thing takes place, what you mean to do. I often hear 
it Intimated that you mean to divide the Union whenever a Re- 
publican, or anything like it, is elected President of the United 
States. Well, I want to know what you are going to do with your 
half of it. Are you going to split the Ohio down through, and 
push your half off a piece? or are you going to keep it right 
alongside of us outrageous fellows? or are you going to build up 
a wall some way between your country and ours, by which that 
movable property of yours can't come over here any more, and 
you lose it? Do you think you can better yourselves on that sub- 
ject by leaving us here under no obligation whatever to return 
those specimens of your movable property that come hither? 



Southrons! hear your country call you! 
Up! lest icorse thofi death befall you! 

To arms! To arms! To arms in DUMe! 
Lo! all the beacon-flrea are lighted — 
Let all hearts be now united! 

To arms! To arms! To arms in Dixie! 
Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! 
To Dixie's lu-nd we take our stand. 
And live or die for Dixie! 

— General Albert Pike. 



\ 
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Do nothing rashly. Acts 10 : 36. 



$on att Inferfot in j^nmber^. 

(Ext»*act from a speech at rinclnnatl. Ohio. Sept'-mber 
17. 1850. Addressed to Kentucklans. Continued from pre- 
ceding page.) 

You have divided the Union because we would not do right with 
you, as you think, upon that subject; when we cease to be under 
obligations to do anything for you, how much better off do you 
think you will be? Will you make war upon us and kill us all? 
Why, gentlemen, I think you are as gallant and as brave men as 
live; that you can fight as bravely in a good cause, man for man, 
as any other people living; that you have shown yourselves 
capable of this upon various occasions; but, man for man, you are 
not better than we are, and there are not so many of you as there 
are of us. You will never make much of a hand at whipping us. 
If we were fewer in numbers than you, I think that you could 
whip us; if we were equal, it would likely be a drawn battle; but, 
being inferior in numbers, you will make nothing by attempting 
to master us. 



To broach a tear, and not to he assured 
Of certain means to make a fair defense, 
Hoice'er the ground he fust, may justly seem 
A wilful madness. 

— Hemmings. 
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Woe onto him that . 
Jeremiah 22 : 13. 



. oaeth his neigfahoar*8 senrice without 



(Kxtract from a speech at rincinnatl. Ohio, Septemt>er 
17, isr>y. Continued from preceding page.) 

I say that we must not interfere with the institution of slavery 
in the States where it exists, because the Constitution forbids it, 
and the general welfare does not require us to do so. We must 
not withhold an efficient fugitive slave law, because the Constitu- 
tion requires us, as I understand it, not to withhold such a law; 
but we must prevent the outspreading of the institution, because 
neither the Constitution nor the general welfare requires us to 
extend it. We must prevent the revival of the African slave-trade 
and the enacting by Congress of a territorial slave code. We 
must prevent each of these things being done by either Congress 
or Courts. The people of these United States are the rightful 
masters of both Congress and Courts, not to overthrow the Con- 
stitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert the Constitution. 



OppreMMion nhall not alicaps reign. 

There cornvs a brighter day. 
When freedom, burnt from every chain, 

tihall have triumphant suraif. 



— Ware. 
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I determined this with myself. II. Corinthians 2 : 1. 



I l^atit fiDttetmiiuh for 9^fitlt 

(Part of the remarks at a Cabinet meeting, September 
22, 1862, concerning the Emancipation Proclamation.) 

Qentlemen, I have, as you are aware, thought a great deal about 
the relation of this war to slavery, and you all remember that 
several weeks ago I read to you an order that I had prepared 
upon the subject, which, on account of objections made by some 
of you, was not issued. Bver since then my mind has been much 
occupied with this subject, and I have thought all along that the 
time for acting upon it might probably come. I have got you 
together to hear what I have written down. I do not wish your 
advice about the main matter, for that I have determined for my- 
self. This I say without intending anything but respect for any 
one of you. But I already know the views of each on this ques- 
tion. They have been heretofore expressed, and I have considered 
them as thoroughly and carefully as I can. What I have written 
is that which my reflections have determined me to say. If there 
is anything in the expressions I use, or in any minor matter, 
which any one of you thinks had best be changed, I shall be glad 
to receive your suggestions. 



He knows the compass, sail, and oar. 
Or never launches from the shore; 
Before he builds, computes the cost. 
And in no proud pursuit is lost. 



— Oay. 
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Let every mao prove bl* own work. 



] 9$n0t fiDo tit T&tst 3 Can. 



One other observation I will make. I know very well that 
many othere might. In this matter as In othere, do better th&D I 
can; and IF I were eatlBfled that the public confidence was more 
[ully poHsessed by any one of them than by me, and knew of any 
ConBtltutlonal way in which he could be put In my place, be 
should have It. 1 would gladly yield to him. But though I 
believe I have not bo much ot the conQdence ot the people as I 
had Bome time since, I do not know that, all things considered, 
any other person has more; and. however this may be. there is no 
way In which I can have any other man put where 1 am. I am 
here, and 1 must do the best 1 (an, and bear the responsibility of 
taking the course which 1 feel that I ought to take. 



lilntiirb thf thing ire crave. 
T «■(« i,ur farrlalherf hand 
Thai tiarrrii brgol : 
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Done right <n my sight. In proclaiming liberty every man to his neigh- 
bour. Jeremiah 34 : 15. 



l^tnctfottoatu and Stottbtt Stttt. 

(Extract from the provisional Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. i«8U«d September 22, 1862.) 

On the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand and eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as slaves 
within any State or designated part of a State the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
henceforward, and forever free; and the Executive Government 
of the United States, including the military and naval authority 
thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons, 
and will do no act or acts to repress such persons, or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom. The 
Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by procla- 
mation, designate the States and parts of States, if any, in which 
the people thereof, respectively, shall then be in rebellion against 
the United States. 



Once haltle fires for independence ahone. 
The riffhts of man to all the icorld made known; 
Henceforth a Nation, strong thro' liberty. 
In this auspicious hour, long live America! 
Thy conscience rose 'gainst slavery in thy BtateSs 
Till Lincoln freed the black man in thy gates; 
Henceforth the friend of human kind to be. 
Long lice, long lire America I 

Bishop W. U. Bell. 
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He was a faithful man. Nehemiah 7 : 2. 



00 BigfUtigtaction of 9$im, 

(I^etter to Honorable Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, requesting his resignation as a member of the Cabinet, 
September 23. 1864.) 

You have generously said to me, more than once, that when- 
ever your resignation could be a relief to me, it waa at my dis- 
posal. The time has come. You very well know that this pro- 
ceeds from no dissatisfaction of mine with you personally or 
officially. Your uniform kindness has been unsurpassed hy that 
of any friend, and while it is true that the war does not so greatly 
add to the difficulties of your department as it does to some 
others, it is yet much to say, as I most truly can, that in three 
years and a half, during which you have administered the General 
Post-Office, I rememher no single complaint against you in con- 
nection therewith. 



Friendship in the cement of two minds. 
As of one man the soul and body is; 
Of ichich one cannot sever hut the other 
Suffers a needful separation. 

— Chapnutn. 



N 
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The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord. Psalms 37 : 23. 



&oUmn &tnfit of TBUnponftihilitt. 

(Extract from a speech at a serenade, September 24, 1862.) 

I have not been distinctly informed why it is on this occasion 
you appear to do me this honor, though I suppose it is because of 
the proclamation. What I did, I did after very full deliberation 
and under a very heavy and solemn sense of responsibility. I can 
only trust in God I have made no mistake. I shall make no 
attempt on this occasion to sustain what I have dona or said by 
any comment. It is now for the country and the world to pass 
judgment upon it, and, may be, take action upon it. I will say no 
more upon this subject. In my position I am environed with 
diflaculties. Yet they are scarcely so great as the difficulties of 
those who, upon the battle-field, are endeavoring to purchase with 
their blood and their lives the future happiness and prosperity of 
the country. Let us not forget them. 



,Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
tSagacious, patient . dreading praise, not blame, 
A'eM? birth of our neic soil, the first Amerit^an. 

— Lowell. 
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llellere the oppressed. Judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. Isaiah 
1 : 17. 



Ttfflftliont aponr; and 9^itiout Price. 

(I^etter written in September, 1857, to Mrs. Hannah Arm- 
strong, whose son bad been arrested for murder.) 

I have Just heard of your deep affliction, and the arrest of your 
son for murder. I can hardly believe that he is guilty of the 
crime alleged against him. It does not seem possible. I am 
anxious that he should have a fair trial, at any rate; and grati- 
tude for your long-continued kindness to me in adverse circum- 
stances prompts me to offer my humble services grratuitously in 
his behalf. It will afford me an opportunity to requite, in a small 
degree, the favors I received at your hand, and that of your 
lamented husband, when your roof afforded me grateful shelter, 
without money and without price. 



There are loyal hearts, Ihcre are spirits brare, 
There arc souh that are pure and true; 

Then give to the tcftrld the best pou have. 
And the best shall come back to you. 

Qive love, and love to your heart will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hexirts will show 

Their faith in your word and deed. 

— Madeline 8. Bridget. 
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He reasoned of . . . temperance. Acts 24 : 25. 



I apatie temperance &peec!ie0. 

(In response to an address from the Sons of Temperance 
in Washington, on the 29th of September, 1863.) 

If I were better known than I am, you would not need to be told 
that in advocacy of the cause of temperance you have a friend 
and sympathizer in me. When a young man — long ago — before 
the Sons of Temperance, as an organization, had an existence, I, 
in a humble way, made temperance speeches, and I think I may 
say that to this day I have never, by my example, belied what I 
then said. ... I think the reasonable men of the world have 
long since agreed that intemperance is one of the greatest of all 
evils among mankind. That the disease exists, and that it is a 
very great one. is agreed upon by all. The mode of cure is one 
about which there may be differences of opinion. 



Plant the temperance standard firmly, 
Round it live, and round it die; 

Young and old defend it Btemly, 
Till ifc gain the victory. 

And all nation€ 
Hail the happy iubilee. 



'Anonymous. 
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I r#tMiBber the dajs of old. Pamlnu 143 : 5, 



99s CliflHiooti l^omt. 



(ll«l4NTtlooii from a poem wiittm when be wa« thirty-five 
jreAm of Ajfe, oo the occaffloo of a visit to the neighborhood 
of hf« old Indiana home to make a speech in behalf of 
llenrjr Clay, In 1844. The third, foarth« and fifth verses 
are omitted.) 

My ahildhood home I Bee again. 

And Haddr.n with the view; 
And Htill. an mrmttrv crotcds my brain. 

There '# pleasure in it, too. 

Memory 1 thou mUltcay world 
'Twioft ettrth and paradinc. 

Where thinf/ti dijnyvd, and loved ones lout. 
In drvamy nhadown rlnei 

Near twenty yearn hare panned away 

Hinre here I bid 1 are well 
To woodn and fltldn and necnen of play. 

And playmattn loved no well. 

Where many were, hut few remain, 

Of old familiar thingn ; 
Hut neeiny thtm to mind again 

The lont and absent brings. 

The friends I left that parting day, 

Mow changed, as time has sped! 
Young childhood grown, ntrong manhood gray. 

And half of all arc dead. 

1 hear the loud survivors tell 

How naught from death could save, 
TUl every sound appears a knell. 
And every spot a grave. 

/ ranqe the fields with pensive tread 

Ana pace the hollow rooms, 
And feel (vompemions of the dead) 

/ *m living in the tombs. 




8HU *9r ih09e totfuet my memory wakes, 
And pm4ly broods wiih mi$er core; 

fiim% Wi ih% imprettion deeper makes 
A% t lr »imt ihtir ehmnn^ deeper wear. 
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Bzecute true Jadgment, and show mercy. Zechariah 7 : 9. 



Calmiu00* Cantfon* and fothnttnttf 

(To General John M. Schofield, October 1, 1863.) 

There is no organized military force in avowed opposition to 
the general Government now in Missouri; and if any shall re- 
appear, your duty in regard to it will be too plain to require 
any special instruction. . . . Under your recent order, which I 
have approved, you will arrest individuals and suppress assem- 
blies or newspapers only when they may be working palpable 
injury to the military in your charge; and in no other case will 
you interfere with the expression of opinion in any form or allow 
it to be interfered with violently by others. In this you have a 
discretion to exercise with great caution, calmness, and forbear- 
ance. ... So far as practicable, you will, by means of your mili- 
tary force, expel guerrillas, marauders, and murderers, and all 
who are known to harbor, aid, or abet them. But in like manner 
you will oppress assumptions of unauthorized individuals to per- 
form the same service, because under pretense of doing this they 
become marauders and murderers themselves. 



Circumatances muat make it probiible 
Whether the oaiMe'« jwttice may command 
Th' attendance of auccesn: for an attempt 
That '« tparranted by justice cannot want 
A prosperous end. — Halbh. 
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Be ye therefore merciful, sb yoar Father also is merciful. Luke 6 : 36. 



Partion0 anb JSitapiua. 

(To Honorable Schuyler Colfax, who requested the respite 
of a son of a constituent who was sentenced to be shot.) 

Some of our generals complain that I impair discipline and 
subordination In the army by my pardons and respites, but it 
makes me rested, after a hard day's work. If I can find some good 
excuse for saving a man's life, and I go to bed happy as I think 
how Joyous the signing of my name will make him and his family 
and his friends. 

(On another occasion, when some one made an application 
for pardon for a deserter.) 

Did you say he was once badly wounded? Then, as the Scrip- 
tures say that In the shedding of blood is the remission of sins, I 
guess we will have to let him off this time. 



*T is tcell known that ichilc I icas protector. 
Pity tccu all the fault that icas in me; 
For I should melt at an offender's tears. 
And lowly words were ransom for their fault. 

— Shakespeare. 
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Offer unto God thanksgiying. Psalms 60 : 14. 



S>ai? of ^liankiBiiittifnii anb ]dta;tt. 

(Part of ThanksglTlDg Proclamation Issued October S, 
1863.) 

The year that is drawing toward its close has been filled with 
the blessings of fruitful fields and healthful skies. To these 
bounties, which are so constantly enjoyed that we are prone to 
forget the source from which they come, others have been added 
which are of so extraordinary a nature that they cannot fail to 
penetrate and soften even the heart which is habitually insen- 
sible to the ever watchful Providence of Almighty God. . . . 
No human council hath devised, nor hath any mortal hand worked 
out these great things. They are the gracious gifts of the Most 
High God, who, while dealing with us in anger for our sins, hath 
nevertheless remembered mercy. It has seemed to me fit and 
proper that they should be solemnly, reverently, and gratefully 
acknowledged, as with one heart and voice, by the whole Amer- 
ican people. I do therefore Invite my fellow-citizens in every part 
of the United States, and also those who are at sea, and those 
who are sojourning in foreign lands, to set apart and observe the 
last Thursday of November next as a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer to our beneficent Father, who dwelleth in the heavens. 



O Father Almighty, 

Our trust is in thee. 
Thy will now exalting 

Through love, law, and liberty. 
Our voices ascending 

From vale, hill, and crag. 
In this motto blending: 

"One country, one speech, one flag J' 

— Bilas a. Pratt. 
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. weot backward, and OM forwaid. Jeramlftb 7 : 24. 



a Rtttpgiabt In^tittttton. 

(HeplT to Stephen A. DonrlBH, on tbe Kan isa- Nebraska 
Bill, Sprlngfleld, lIlInolH, October 4, 1SS4.) 

Be not deceived. The spirit of the Revolution and the spirit of 
Nebraak& are antipodes, and the former la being rftpidl7 dis- 
placed by the latter. Shall we make no effort to arrest tbUT 
Already the liberal party throughout the world ezpresses tbe 
apprehension "that the one retrograde Institution In America Is 
undermining the principles of progress and fatally violating the 
noblest political system tbe world ever saw." This Is not the 
taunt of enemies, but tbe warning of Irlends. IB It quite safe to 
disregard It. to dUpamge It? Is there no danger to liberty Itself 
In discarding the earliest practice and first precept of our ancient 
laltb? In our greedy haste to make proflt of the negro, let us 
beware lest we cancel and rend In pieces even the white man's 
character of freedom. My distinguished friend Douglas says It Is 
an Insult to tbe emigrants to Kansas and Nebraska to suppose 
that they are not capable of governing themselves. We must not 
slur over an argument of this kind because it happens to tickle 
tbe ear. It must be met and answered. I admit the emigrant to 
Kansas and Nebraska Is competent to govern himself, but I deny 
hie right to govern any other person without that person's con- 



I'<ce !• a moHiler of la frlghttul mien 
At to be hated netda but to be letn; 
Ttt, leen (oo oft, famUUr icilh htr fiKC, 
We Ifel endure, then |Kf|i, then embrace. 
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OCTOBESR 5 



One whom his mother comforteth. Isaiah 66 : 13. 



9$v Slnetl S^otDrt. 



(Nancv Hanks Lincoln died In Spencer County, Indiana, 
October 5, 1818, aged 35 years.) 

All that I am, or hope to be, I owe to my angel mother, blesB- 
IngB on her memory. 



I can remember her prayers, and they have always followed me. 
They have clung to me all my life. 



I promised my precious mother only a few days before she died 
that I would never use anything intoxicating as a beverage, and 
I consider that promise as binding to-day as it was the day I 
made it. 



Ah! mother of o« grand a son 

As ever battled in the ro» 

To prove the brotherhood of man, 
Sueh Uvea as thine are never done. 

We ean but iconder, we who read 
The past with backward searching look. 
Its pages open as a book. 
If thou foresaw where he would lead, 

— Ben D. House. 
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OCTOBER 6 



Thou Shalt raise up the foundations of many generations. Isaiaii 58 : 12. 



JpottntiatfoniBi ot j^to botittita. 

(Extract from speech In the seventh and last Joint debate 
with Mr. Douglas, at Alton. Illinois, October 15, 1858.) 

The principle upon which I have insisted in this canvass is in 
relation to laying the foundation of new societies. I have never 
sought to apply these principles to the old States for the purpose 
of abolishing slavery in those States. It is nothing but a miser- 
able perversion of what I /lare said, to assume that I have declared 
Missouri, or any other slave State, shall emancipate her slaves. 
I have proposed no such thing. But when Mr. Clay says that in 
laying the foundations of societies in our Territories where it does 
not exist, he would be opposed to the introduction of slavery as 
an element, I insist that we have his warrant — his license — for 
insisting upon the exclusion of that element which he declared 
in such strong and emphatic language was most hateful to him. 



Oreat OodI we thank thee for this home — 

This bounteous hirthland of the free; 
Where icandcrers from afar may come 

And breathe the air of liberty I 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring. 

Her harvests wave, her eitUs rise; 
And yet, till Time shall fold his winp, 

Remain earth's loveliest paratlise. 

—W. J. Pabodie. 
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OCTOBBR 7 

So they read in the book in the law of €tod distinctly, and gave th^ 
sense, and caused them to understand the reading. Nehemlah 8 : 8. 



Bo 9^tntion ot tU Wiotit "Btsto," m "&attt}g," 

(Extract from speech In the seventh and last joint debate 
with Mr. Douglas at Alton, Illinois, October 15, 1858. Con- 
tinued from preceding page.) 

There is no mention of the word *'negro," or "alavery." In all 
three of these places, being the only allusions to slavery in the 
instrument, covert language is used. Language is used not sug- 
gesting that slavery or that the black race were among us. And 
I understand the contemporaneous history of those times to be 
that covert language w'as used with a purpose, and that purpose 
was that in our Constitution, which it was hoped and is still 
hoped will endure forever — when it should be read by intelligent 
and patriotic men, after the institution of slavery has passed 
from among us — there should be nothing on the face of the great 
charter of liberty suggesting that such a thing as negro slavery 
had ever existed among us. This is part of the evidence that the 
fathers of the Government expected and intended the institution 
of slavery to come to an end. 



If tec retain the fflory of our ancestors. 
Whose ashes will rise up a^jatnst our dullness, 
Shake off our tamcness, and give way to courage. 
We need not douht, inspired uAth a just rage. 
To break the necks of those that would yoke ours. 

— Tath<im. 
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OC^OBBR 8 



There are contentions among you. I. Corinthians 1 : 11. 



j^o ^atalUI. 



(Extract from speech in the seventh and last Joint debate 
with Mr. Douf^Ias. at Alton, Illinois, October 15, 1808. Con- 
tinued from preceding page.) 

But when I have admitted all this, I ask if there is any parallel 
between these things and this institution of slavery? I do not 
see that there is any parallel at all between them. Consider it. 
When have we had any difficulty or quarrel amongst ourselves 
about the cranberry laws of Indiana, or the oyster laws of Vir- 
ginia, or the pine-lumber laws of Maine, or the fact that Louisiana 
produces sugar, and Illinois flour? When have we had any quar- 
rel o\er these things? When have we had perfect peace in regard 
to this thing which I say is an element of discord in this Union? 
We have sometimes had peace, but when was it? It was when the 
Institution of slavery remained quiet where it was. We have had 
difficulty and turmoil whenever it has made a struggle to spread 
itself where it was not. I ask, then, if experience does not speak 
in thunder tones, telling us that the policy which has given i>eace 
to the country heretofore, being returned to, gives the greatest 
promise of peace again. 



Blest, too, is he who cam divine 

Where real right doth lie. 
And dares to take the side that seems 

Wrong to man*s blindfolded eye. 

— Faber 
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Ye are curaed with a carse. Malacbi 8 : 0. 



SDf0ttttbiB( SDntait^t ot political Cftclt0. 

(Extract from speech in the seyenth and last Joint debate 
with Mr. Douglas, at Alton, Illinois, October 15, 1858. Con- 
tinued from preceding pa^.) 

But does not this question make a disturbance outside of politi- 
cal circles? Does it not enter into churches and rend them 
asunder? What divided the great Methodist Church into two 
parts. North and South? What has raised this constant disturb- 
ance in every Presbyterian General Asesmbly that meets? What 
disturbed the Unitarian Church in this very city two years ago? 
What has Jarred and shaken the great American Tract Society 
recently, not yet splitting it, but sure to divide it in the end? Is 
it not this same mighty, deep-seated power that somehow oper- 
ates on the minds of men, exciting and stirring them up in every 
avenue of society, in politics, in religion, in literature, in morals, 
in all the manifold relations of life? Is this the work of poli- 
ticians? Is that irresistible power which for fifty years has 
shaken the Government and agitated the people to be stilled and 
subdued by pretending that it Is an exceedingly simple thing, 
and we ought not to talk about it? If you will get everybody to 
stop talking about it, I assure you I will quit before they have 
half done so. . . . Where is the philosophy or the statesmanship 
based on the assumption that we are to quit talking about it, and 
that the public mind is all at once to cease being agitated by it? 
Yet this is the policy here in the North that Douglas is advo- 
cating — that we are to care nothing about it! I ask you, is it 
not a false philosophy? Is it not a false statesmanship that under- 
takes to build up a system of policy upon the basis of caring 
nothing about the very thing that everybody does care the most 
al>out — ^a thing which all experience has shown we care a great 
deal about? 



Shall tongues he mute when deeds are wrought 
Which weU might shame ewtremest hell? 

Shall freemen lock th* indignant thought? 
Shall Mercy's bosom cease to swell f 

Shall Honor bleed f Shall Truth succumb t 
Shall pen, and press, and soul be dumb f 

— Whittier. 
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. tboa thtit put CTil away from ■; 



<X&c Reat Jaant. 



(Gitract [ram ipcecb Id the MTeoth and lait JolDt debate 
with Ur. Douslaa, at Alton, IIIlnolB. October IS. 185S. Con- 
tinued from preceding 9»gt-} 

The real laeue fn this controTerey — tbe one pressing upon evenr 
mind — la the Bentiment on the part ot one clasB tbat looks upon 
the Inatltutlon of slavery as a wrong, and of another class that 
does not look upon It as a wrong. The sentiment that contem- 
plates the institution of slavery In tble country as a wrong is the 
sentiment of the Republican party. It is the sentiment around 
which all their actions, all their arguments circle, from which all 
their propoflitions radiate. They look upon it as being a moral, 
social, and political wrong, and while they contemplate It as sucb, 
they nevertheless have due regard for Its actual eiUtence among 
us, and the difficulties of getting rid of it in any satisfactory way, 
and to all the Constitutional obligations thrown about IL Yet. 
having a due regard for these, they desire a policy In regard to It 
that looks to its not creating any more danger. They Insist that 
It should, as far aa may be. be treated as a wrong, and one of the 
methods of treating It as a wrong is to make proviaionn tbat it 
shall grow no larger. They also desire a policy tliat looka to n 
peaceful end ol slavery at some time, as being wrong. 



Bu the Aop« within us iprlnging. 
Herald of to-morraui't tlrlfe; 

By that hh, ahaw light It brtnplnp 
Chalni or /reedofn. itrath or life — 

Oh I remember, in life con bt 

Nc eharmt for him trho Uva Hot free. 
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Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish Judgment In the gate. 
Amos 5 : 15. 



^aat It a0 a QZIltonii. 

(Extract from speech In the seventh and last joint debate 
with Mr. Douglas, at Alton, Illinois, October 15. 1858. Con- 
tinued from preceding page.) 

On this subject of treating it as a wrong, and limiting its 
spread, let me say a word. Has anything ever threatened the 
existence of the Union save and except this very institution of 
slavery? What is it that we hold most dear among us? Our o»vn 
liberty and prosperity. What has ever threatened our liberty and 
prosperity save and except this institution of slavery? If this is 
true, how do you propose to improve the condition of things by 
enlargring slavery — by spreading it out and making it bigger? 
You may have a wen or cancer upon your person and not be able 
to cut it out lest you bleed to death; but surely it is no way to 
cure it to engraft it and spread it over your whole body. That 
is no proper way of treating what you regard a wrong. You see 
this peaceful way of dealing with it as a wrong — restricting the 
spread of it, and not allowing it to go into new countries where it 
has not already existed. That is the peaceful way, the old-fash- 
ioned way, the way in which the fathers themselves set us the 
example. 



/ am thinking to-day of dent years dat pasted away. 

When dey tied me up in bondage long ago ; 
In old Virginny State, it was dar ice separate. 

And it filled my heart tcith misery and woe. 
Dey took away my hoy, he was his mother's joy. 

From a haby in de cradle we him raise; 
Oh 1 dey put us far apart, an* it broke de old man's heart. 

In dem agonUting, cruel slavery days. 

— Anonymous. 
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Stand not In an erfl tbiDK. Bcclaiaatea $ : 9. 



9m iBebet ^ttat It 00 a matong. 

(Extract from speech In seventb and laat Joint debate 
wltb Ur. DooglaB. al Altos. ILIInola, October 15, 1898. Cm- 
tlnaed Irom preceding page.) 

On the otber hand, I have said there Is a sentlmeat which 
treats it as not being a wrong. Tbat 1b the Democratic sentiment 
of this day. I do not mean to say that every man vho stands 
within that range positively asserts that It is right That class 
will Include all who positively assert that It fe right, and all who, 
like Judge Douglas, treat it as indifferent and do not say that It 
Is either right or wrong. These two classes of men fall within 
the general class of those who do not look upon It as a wrong; 
and if there be among you anylwdy who supposes that be, as a 
Democrat, can consider himself "as much opposed to slavery as 
anybody," I would like to reason with him. You never treat It as 
a wrong. What other thing that you consider as a wrong do yon 
deal with as you deal with that? Perhaps you say It Is wrong, 
but your leader never does, and you quarrel with anybody who 
says It Is wrong. Although you pretend to say so yourself, you 
can find no St place to deal with it as a wrong. Yon must not 
Bay anything about it In the free States because It is not here. 
You must not say anything about It In the slave States because It 
Is there. You must not say anything about It In the pulpit 
because that is religion and has nothing to do with it. You must 
not say anything about It in politics because that will disturb the 
security of "my place." There is no place to talk about it as twins 
a wrong, although you say yourself It is a wrong. 



Daubttiig t» M» ableet ipfrit, tal hit Lord <a cmdlUd, 
dud the nulKtttde mate virtut of (he faith they Ind dnXed 
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OC^OBBR 18 

Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him. . . . Woe unto 
the wicked ! it shaJl be ill with him. Isaiah 3 : 10, 11. 



(Extract from speech In the seventh and last joint debate 
with Mr. Douglas, at Alton, Illinois, October 15, 1858. Con- 
tinued from the preceding page.) 

That is the real issue. That is the issue that will continue in 
this country when these poor tongues of Judge Douglas and my- 
self shall be silent. It is the eternal struggle between these two 
principles — right and wrong — throughout the world. They are 
the two principles that have stood face to face from the beginning 
of time, and will ever continue to struggle. The one is the com- 
mon right of humanity, and the other the divine right of kings. 
It is the same principle in whatever shape it develops itself. It 
is the same spirit that says, "You work and toil and earn bread, 
and ril eat it." No matter in what shape it comes, whether from 
the mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the people of his own 
nation and live by the fruit of their labor, or from one race of 
men as an apology for enslaving another race, it is the same 
tyrannical principle. 



It 't coming on the steeps of time. 

And this old world is growing brighter; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

Bui high hopes make the heart throb lighter. 
We may be sleeping in our graves 

When it awakes the world in wonder. 
But we have felt its coming sound 

And heard its voice of thunder. 
It *s coming! Yes, it *s coming! 

— Anonymous. 
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OCTTOBBB 1 



Jeremiah 49 : 30. 



SDtcUtatfon ot ^ntpode. 



(Extract from apeecb at Columbua, Ohio. September 16. 
1860, In repl; to a recent epeeib ot Mr. Douglaa at aaine 

The American people, on the flrst day ot January, 1854, found 
the African slave-trade prohibited by a law of Congreaa. In a 
majority ot the States of this Union, they found African Blavery, 
or any other sort of slavery, prohibited by State canstltutlons. 
They alao found a law exlBting. euppoeed to be valid, by which 
■Uvery was excluded from almost all the territory the United 
States then owned. This was the condition of the country with 
reference to the institution of slavery, on the first of Jaauary, 
1854. A few days after that, a bill was introduced Into Congress, 
which ran through Its regular course in the two branches of the 
National Legislature, and finally pasBed Into a law In the month 
of May, by which the act of Congress prohibiting slavery from 
going Into the Territories of the United States was repealed. In 
connection with the law itself, and, in tact, In the terms of the 
law. the then existing prohibition was not only repealed, but 
there was a declaration of a purpose on the part of Congresa 
never thereafter to exercise any power that they might have, real 
or supposed, to prohibit the extension or spread ot slavery. 



The mOMntaint — thtg prDclolm 
TItt tverlaiting erred of Ubtrivl 
That orted i* icHlten an Ihe unlrampled inoir. 
Thundered bx torrenti ahlch no poinrr can hold 
Soce that ot Oad ichen h« (cndi forth hii fold. 
And breathed by Kind* that thnuoh tlie free heafeni blow. 
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Consider the years of many generations. Deuteronomy 82 : 7. 



(Stnuint l^opttlat &obtttientg* 

(Extract from speech at Columbus, Ohio, September 16, 
1859, in reply to a recent speech of Bir. Douglas at same 
place. Continued from preceding page.) 

I believe there is a genuine popular sovereignty. I think a 
definition of genuine popular sovereignty, in the abstract, would 
be about this, That each man shall do precisely as he pleases with 
himself and with those things which exclusively concern him. 
Applied to government, this principle would be that a general 
government shall do all those things which pertain to it, and all 
the local governments shall do precisely as they please in respect 
to those matters which exclusively concern them. I understand 
that this Government of the United States, under which we live, 
is based upon this principle; and I am misunderstood if it is 
supposed that I have any war to make upon that principle. Now 
what is Judge Douglas's "popular sovereignty"? It is, as a prin- 
ciple, no other than that, if one man chooses to make a slave of 
another man, neither that other man nor anybody else has a right 
to object. Applied in government, as he seeks to apply it, it is 
this: If, in a new Territory into which a few people are begin- 
ning to enter for the purpose of making their homes, they choose 
to either exclude slavery from their limits or to establish It there, 
however one or the other may affect the persons to be enslaved, 
or the indefinitely greater number of persons who are afterward 
to inhabit that Territory, or the other members of families of 
communities of which they are but an incipient member, cr the 
general head of the family of State as parent of all — however 
their action may affect one or the other of these, there is no power 
or right to interfere. That is Douglas's popular sovereignty 
applied. 



Hail, independence — by true reason tauffht. 

How few have knoion and prised thee ae thrjf ought! 

Some give thee up Jor riot : eome, like boyn, 

Reeign thee in their childish moods, for toys ; 

Ambition some, some avarice misleads. 

And in both oases, independence bleeds. 

—^hurohUl. 
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OCTOBER 1« 



Omitted the weightier matters of the law, Judgment, mercy, and faith. 
Matthew 28 : 23. 



Aattrr ot SDoIIatis and €tntis. 

(Extract from speech at Columhns. Ohio. September 16, 
1859, in reply to a recent speech of Mr. Douglas at same 
place. Continued from preceding page.) 

After Judge Douglas has established this proposition, which 
nobody disputes or ever has disputed, he proceeds to assume, with- 
out proving it, that slavery is one of those little, unimportant, 
trivial matters which are of just as much consequence as the 
question would be to me whether my neighbor should raise 
homed cattle or plant tobacco; that there is no moral question 
about it, but that it is altogether a matter of dollars and cents; 
that when a new Territory is opened for settlement, the first man 
who goes into it may plant there a thing which, like the Canada 
thistle or some other of those pests of the soil, cannot be dug out 
by the millions of men who will come together; that it is one of 
those little things that is so trivial in its nature that it has no 
effect upon anybody save the few men who first plant upon the 
soil; that it is not a thing which in any way affects the families 
of communities composing these States, nor in any way endangers 
the general Government Judge Douglas ignores altogether the 
very well known fact that we have never had a serious menace to 
our political existence, except it sprang from this thing which 
he chooses to regard as only upon a par with onions and potatoes. 



And oht if there be, on ihit earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Ueaven holds dear, 

*Ti9 the last libation liberty draws 

Prom the heart that bleeds, and breaks in her cause t 

— Moore, 
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As if that were a very little thing. Eseklel 16 : 47. 



^liH UttU j^ffftp Sintntim. 

(Extract from speech at Columbus, Ohio, September 16, 
1859, In reply to a recent speech of Mr. Douglas at same 
place. Continued from preceoing page.) 

There is another little difficulty about this matter of treating 
the Territories and States alike in all things, to which I ask your 
attention, and I shall leave this branch of the case. If there is 
no difference between them, why not make the Territories States 
at once? What is the reason that Kansas was not fit to come into 
the Union when it was organized into a Territory, in Judge Doug- 
las's view? Can any of you tell any reason why it should not 
have come into the Union at once? They are fit, as he thinks, to 
decide upon the slavery question — the largest and most important 
with which they could possibly deal. What could they do by 
coming into the Union that they are not fit to do, according to his 
view, by staying out of it? Oh! they are not fit to sit in Ck>ngress 
and decide upon the rates of postage or questions of ad valorem, 
or specific duties on foreign goods, or live oak-timber contracts. 
They are not fit to decide these vastly important matters, which 
are national in their import, but they are "fit from the Jump" to 
decide this little negro question. 



My angel — hit name U Freedom — 

Chooae him to be your king; 
He 9hall out path%oay9 E<ui and Weet, 

And fend yoM with Ms wing. 

— EmerBon. 
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Joflhna, made a. coTenant with the people that day, and set them a 
tftatnte and an ordinance. Joshua 24 : 25. 



jDrbinancr ot 1787. 

(Extract from a speech at Columbus. Ohio, September 16, 
1859, In reply to a recent speech of Mr. Douglas at same 
place. Continued from preceding page.) 

But three years after that the Congress of the Confederation 
were together again, and they adopted a new ordinance for the 
government of this Northwest Territory, not contemplating ter- 
ritory south of the river, for the States owning that territory had 
hitherto refrained from giving it to the general Government; 
hence they made the ordinance to apply only to what the Govern- 
ment owned. In that, the provision excluding slavery was in- 
serted and passed unanimously, or at any rate it passed and 
became a part of the law of the land. Under that ordinance we 
live. First here in Ohio you were a Territory, then an enabling 
act was passed, authorizing you to form a constitution and State 
government, provided it was republican and not in conflict with 
the Ordinance of '87. When you framed your constitution and 
presented it for admission, I think you will And the lesrislation 
upon the subject will show that, "whereas you had formed a con- 
stitution that was republican and not in conflict with the Ordi- 
nance of '87," therefore you were admitted upon equal footing 
with the original States. The same process in a few years was 
gone through with in Indiana, and so with Illinois, and the same 
substantially with Michigan and Wisconsin. 



Land of the West — beneath the heaven 
There *b not a fairer, lovelier clime, 

Not one to which w<m ever given 
A destiny more high, sublime. 



— Oallagher. 
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How long halt je between two opinions ? I. Kingi 18 : 21. 



(Extract from speech at Columbus, Ohio. September 16, 
1859, In reply to a recent speech of Mr. Douglas at same 
place. Continued from preceding page.) 

There are two ways of establishing a proposition. One is by 
trying to demonstrate it upon reason, and the other is to show 
that great men in former times have thought so and so, and thus 
to pass it by weight of pure authority. Now» if Judge Douglas 
will demonstrate somehow that this is popular sovereignty — ^the 
right of one man to make a slave of another, without any right in 
that other, or any one else to object — demonstrate it as Euclid 
demonstrated a proposition — there is no objection. But when he 
comes forward seeking to carry a principle by bringing it to the 
authority of men who themselves utterly repudiate that principle, 
I ask that he shall not be permitted to do it. I see in the Judge's 
speech here, a short sentence in these words, "Our fathers, when 
they formed this Government under which we live, understood 
this question just as well and even better than we do now." That 
is true; I stick to that. I will stand by Judge Douglas in that to 
the bitter end. And now, Judge Douglas, come and stand by me, 
and truthfully show how they acted, understanding it better than 
we do. All I ask of you, Judge Douglas, is to stick to the propo- 
sition that the men of the Revolution understood this subject 
better than we do now, and with that better understanding they 
acted better than you are trying to act now. 



The grand debate: 
The popular harangue, the tart reply. 
The logic, and the wisdom, and the uji$. 
And the loud laugh — J long to know them aU. 

— Cowper. 
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Through hit policy alto he shall cause craft to prosper. Daniel 8 : 25. 



9^nt 99atUt of ^lAitt. 

(Extract from speech at Columbus, Ohio, September 16, 
18o9, In reply to a recent speech of Mr. Douglas at same 
place. Continued from preceding page.) 

If this principle is established, that there is no wrong in 
slavery, and whoever wants it has a right to have it, it is a matter 
of dollars and cents, a sort of question as to how they shall deal 
with brutes, and that between us and the negro here there is no 
sort of question, but that at the South the question is between the 
negro and the crocodile. That is all. It is a mere matter of 
policy ; there is a perfect right according to interest to do Just as 
you please. When this is done, where this doctrine prevails, the 
miners and the sappers will have formed public opinion for the 
slave-trade. They will be ready for Jeff. Davis and Stephens and 
other leaders of that company, to sound the bugle for the revival 
of the slave-trade, for the second Dred Scott decision, for the 
flood of slavery to be poured over the free States, while we shall 
be here tied down and helpless and run over like sheep. 



Down with the Law that hinds him thus! 

Unworthy freemen, let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 

Of Ood and human kind I 
Open the prisoner's living tomb. 
And usher from its brooding gloom 
The victims of your savage code 
To the free sun and air of Ood! 
No longer dare as crime to brand 
The chastening of th* Almighty's hand. 

^Whittier. 
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For the opprestlon of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, now will I 
arise, salth the Lord. Psalms 12 : 5. 



Cenbrmieis to WLltimatt (emancipation* 

(Extract from a speech at Col ambus, Ohio, September 16, 
1869, In reply to a recent speech of Mr. Douglas at the same 
place. Continued from preceding page.) 

Now, if you are opposed to slavery honestly, as much as any- 
body, I ask you to note that fact, and the like of which is to 
follow, to be plastered on, layer after layer, until very soon you 
are prepared to deal with the negro everywhere as with the brute. 
If public sentiment has not been debauched already to this point, 
a new turn of the screw in that direction is all that is wanting; 
and this is constantly being done by the teachers of this insidious 
popular sovereignty. You need but one or two turns further until 
your minds, now ripening under these teachings, will be ready for 
all these things, and you will receive and support, or submit to 
the slave-trade, revived with all its horrors, a slave code enforced 
in our Territories, and a new Dred Scott decision to bring slavery 
up to the very heart of the free North. This, I must say, is but 
carrying out those words prophetically spoken by Mr. Clay many, 
many years ago — I believe more than thirty years — when he told 
an audience that if they would repress all tendencies to liberty 
and ultimate emancipation, they must go back to the era of our 
independence and muzzle the cannon which thundered its annual 
Joyous return on the Fourth of July; they must blow out the 
moral lights around us; they must penetrate the human soul and 
eradicate the love of liberty; but until they did these things, and 
others eloquently enumerated by him, they could not repress all 
tendencies to ultimate emancipation. 



We pray de Lord he ffib a »ign, 

Dat some day we he free; 
De norf wind tell it to de pinee, 

De wild duck to de eea; 
We tink it when de church hell ring. 

We dream it in de dream; 
Dc rice Mrd mean it when he eing, 

De ogle when he ecream, 

—WhiUier, 
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The law of the wiie Is a fountain of life. Proyerha 18 : 14. 



%\H WLltimatt lato for iaiL 

(Extract from a speech In response to a call of loyal Mary- 
landers and others, at the Elxectitlye Mansion, October 19, 
1864, who serenaded the President In honor of the new State 
constitution adopted, October 12, lti04.) 

I am notified that this is a compliment paid me by the loyal 
Marylanders resident in this District. I infer that the adoption 
of the new constitution for that State furnishes the occasion, and 
that in your view the extirpation of slavery constitutes the chief 
merit of the new constitution. Most heartily do I congratulate 
you and Maryland and the Nation and the world upon the event 
I regret that it did not occur two years sooner, which I am sore 
would have saved to the Nation more money than would have mot 
all the private loss incident to the measure. But it has come at 
last, and I sincerely hope its friends may fully realize all thoir 
anticipations of good from it, and that its opponents may by its 
effect be agreeably and profitably disappointed. ... I am 
struggling to maintain the Government, not to overthrow it; I 
am struggling especially to prevent others from overthrowing it, 
and I therefore say that if I shall live, I shall remain President 
until the 4th of next March, and that whoever shall be constitu- 
tionally elected thereto in November shall be duly installed aa 
President on the 4th of March, and that in the meantime I shall 
do my utmost, that whoever is to hold the helm for the nezt 
voyage shall start with the best possible chance to save the ship. 
This is due to the people, both on principle and under the Consti- 
tution. Their will, constitutionally expressed, is the ultimate 
law for all. 



Lincoln, the patriot, icho by stroke of hifi pen. 
Proclaimed emancipation, gare freedom to men; 
Tho* in time MitBisBippi to flow may cea»e, 
Ei» name icUl live on, while his aoul rests in peace, 

— Clara Lothamer Miller. 
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They agreed not among tbemBelves. Acta 28 : 25. 



Kabicalis and Conjsttbatttiris* 

(Extract from a lengthy letter to Honorable Charles Drake 
and others, October 5, 1863.) 

I do not feel justified to enter upon the broad field you present 
in regard to the political differences between radicals and con- 
servatives. From time to time I have done and said what appeared 
to me proper to do and say. The public knows it well. It obliges 
nobody to follow me, and I trust it obliges me to follow nobody. 
The radicals and conservatives each agree with me in some things 
and disagree in others. I could wish both to agree with me in all 
things; for then they would agree with each other, and would be 
too strong for any foe from any quarter. They, however, choose 
to do otherwise; and I do not question their right. I, too, shall 
do what seems to be my duty. 



Here *b a sigh for thone who love me. 
And a smile to those who hate; 

And whatever sky's above me. 
Here '« o heart for any fate. 

Byron. 
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And the Lord was very angry with Aaron to have destrored him 
I prayed for Aaron also the same time. Deuteronomy 9 : 20. 



and 



Scriptural Slut\tnitt. 



(In reply to a criticism for appointing to an office a man 
who had strongly opposed the President s second term.) 

Well, I suppose Judge E., having been disappointed before, did 
behave pretty ugly, but that wouldn't make him any less fit for 
the place; and I think I have Scriptural authority for appointing 
him. You remember when the Lord was on Mount Sinai, getting 
out a commission for Aaron, that same Aaron was at the foot of 
the mountain making a false god for the people to worship. Yet 
Aaron got his commission, you know. 



Sweet are the us€8 of adrersity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt. 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running hrookt. 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

— Shakespeare, 
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llien tbe devil . . . saltta unto him, ... It 1b written. Matthew 4 : 5. 6. 



&labttt in Siblr %imta. 

(Extract from speech at Cincinnati, Ohio. September 17. 
1859, addressed to Kentuckians. See September 18.) 

In Kentucky perhaps, in many of the slave States certainly, you 
are trying to establish the rightfulness of slavery by reference to 
the Bible. You are trying to show that slavery existed in the 
Bible times by divine ordinance. Now, Douglas is wiser than 
you, for your own benefit, upon that subject. Douglas knows that 
whenever you establish that slavery was right by the Bible, it 
will occur that that slavery was the slavery of the white man — 
of men without reference to color — and he knows very well that 
you may entertain that idea in Kentucky as much as you please; 
but you will never win any Northern support upon it. He makes 
a wiser argument for you; he makes the argument that the 
slavery of the black man, the slavery of the man who has a skin 
of a different color from your own, is right He thereby brings to 
your support Northern voters who would not for a moment be 
brought by your own argument of the Bible right of slavery. 



The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose; 

An evU aoul, producing holy witness. 

Is like a vUlian with a smiling check: 

A goodly apple, rotten at the heart: 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 

— Shakespeare. 
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Ad plain to film that understandetta. Proyerlw 8 : ^. 



SUx lUnisttatipn, 

(From a speech at Cincinnati. Ohio, September 17, 1859. 
Continued from preceding page.) 

Pray, wiiat was it that maae you free? What kept you free? 
Did you not find your country free when you came to decide that 
Ohio should be a free State? it is Important to inquire by what 
reason you found it so. Let us take an illustration between the 
States of Ohio and Kentucky. Kentucky is separated from us by 
this river Ohio, not a mile wide. A portion of Kentucky, by 
reason of the course of the Ohio, is farther north than this portion 
of Ohio in which we now stand. Kentucky is entirely coverea 
wiin slavery; Ohio is entirely free from it. What made that dif- 
ference? Was it climate? No! A portion of Kentucky was further 
north than this portion of Ohio. Was it soil? No! There is 
nothing in the soil of the one more favorable to slave labor than 
the other. It was not climate or soil that caused one side of the 
line to be entirely covered with slavery and the other side free of 
it. What was it? Study over it. Tell us, if you can, in all the 
range or conjecture, if there be anything you can conceive of that 
made that difference, other than that there was no law of any 
sort keeping it out of Kentucky, while the Ordinance of '87 kept 
it out of Ohio. If there is any other reason than this, I confess 
that it is wholly beyond my power to conceive of it This, then, I 
offer to combat the idea that that ordinance has never made any 
State free. 



My country I aye, thy sons ture proud. 
True heirs of freedom's glorious dower, 

For never here has knee been bowed 
In homoffe to a mortal power. 

—Mrs. 



Hale, 
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Remoye not tbe ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set. Prov 
erbs 22:28. 



dZBIbtf Indiana Srcamr a JFtrr fstatt. 

(Extract from a speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
17, 1859. Continued from preceding page.) 

i don't stop at this Illustration. I come to the State of Indiana, 
and what I have said as between Kentucky and Ohio I repeat as 
between Indiana and Kentucky; It Is equally applicable. One 
additional argument is applicable also to Indiana. In her Terri- 
torial condition she more than once petitioned Congress to abro- 
gate the ordinance entirely, or at least so far as to suspend Its 
operation for a time, In order that they should exercise the "pop- 
ular sovereignty" of having slaves If they wanted them. The 
men then controlling the general Government, Imitating the men 
of the Revolution, refused Indiana that privilege. And so we 
have evidence that Indiana supposed she could have slaves. If it 
were not for that ordinance; that she besought Congress to re- 
move that barrier out of the way; that Congress refused to do so, 
and it all ended at last In Indiana being a Free State. Tell me 
not, then, that the Ordinance of *87 had nothing to do with making 
Indiana a free State, when we find some men chafing against and 
only restrained by that barrier. 



Thou, O my country, ha$t thy foolUh ways. 
Too apt to purr at every stranger'a praise — 
But if the stranger touch thy modes or latos. 
Off goe^ the velvet and out come the claws. 

— Bolmes. 
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Capital anb lain. 



Labor ts tlie great source from which nearly all, If not all 
hnmaD comforts and neceasltles are drawn. There ia a difference 
in opinion about the elemente of labor In aociety. Some men 
aaaume that there la a necessary connection between capital and 
labor, and that connection draws within it the whole of the labor 
of the community. They assume that nobody works unless capi- 
tal excites them to work. They begin next to consider what Is 
the best way. They say there are but two ways: one ts to hire 
men and to allure them to labor by their consent; the other Is to 
buy the men and drive them to It, and that is slavery. Having 
assumed that, they proceed to discuss the question ot whether the 
laborers themselves are better off In the condition of staves or of 
hired laborers, and they usually decide that they are better off In 
the condition of slaves. In the first place. I say that the whole 
thing Is a mistake. That there Is a certain relation between capi- 
tal and labor i admit; that It does exist, and rightfully exists, I 
think Is true: that men who are Industrious and sober and honest 
In the pursuit of their own Intereats should after a while accumu- 
late capital, and alter that sbould be allowed to enjoy U In peace, 
and also, if they should choose, when they have accumulated It, 
to use tt to save themselves from actual labor and hire other 
people to laI>or for tnem. Is right. In doing so. they do not wrong 
the man they employ, for they And men who have not ot their 
own land to work upon, or shops to work In, and who are bene- 
fited by working for others — hired laborers, receiving thetr capi- 
tal for it Thus a few men that own capital hire a few others, 
and these establish the relation or capital and labor rightfully — 
a relation of which I make no complaint. But I Insist that that 
relation, after all, does not embrace more than one-eighth of the 
labor of the couniir. 
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From a child thou hast known the holy scriptures. II. Timothy 8 : 15. 



Cftr (Soot iDlb 9^atimst ot t\it Bible. 

(Extract from a speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
17, 1859. Continued from preceding page.) 

The good old maxims of the Bible are applicable, and truly 
applicable to human affairs, and in this, as in other things, we 
may say here that he who is not for us is against us; he who 
gathereth not with us, scattereth. I should be glad to have some 
of the many good and able and noble men of the South to place 
themselves where we can confer upon them the high honor of an 
election upon one or the other end of our ticket. It would do my 
soul good to do that thing. It would enable us to teach them 
that, inasmuch as we select one of their own number to carry 
out our principles, we are free from the charge that we mean to 
do more than we say. 



The Bible! the Bible! we haU it uHth foy; 

Jte trutha and ita glories our tongues shall employ; 
We *ll sing of its triumpfis, we *ll tell of its worth. 

And send its glad tidings afar o'er the earth. 

— Anonymous. 
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1. "Qooi . 
jou again till we n 

I am atrald, with all my troubles, I shall never get to the rest- 
ing-place you apeak ot; but il I do, I am sure I ahall flod you. 
Tbat you wleb me to get tbere Is, I believe, the beet wish you 
could make [or me. Good-by. 



(Immediately a 






It Ib more than many can otten say, that In doing right one has 
made two people happy In one day. Die when I may, I want It 
Bald of nie by those who know me best, that I have always 
plucked a thistle and planted a flov.er when I thought a flower 
would grow. 



Lena a helping hand, mii brother; 
Siilrr, cheer the laditenrd on*. 
Earth ti full or ■orroir'a rhlldret. 
Ooa hat plenm to h<- dnne. 
He Aa« placed Ihce here tor aomefMBo; 



— Aitoniimout. 
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He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, and from the 
nofsome iMfftllence. Psalms VI : 8. 



Bot^ins Sut a Boier. 

(To F. B. Carpenter, In 1S64.) 

Some years ago a couple of emigrants fresh from the Emerald 
Isle, seeking labor, were making their way toward the West, 
coming suddenly, one evening, upon a pond of water, tney were 
greeted with a grand chorus of bullfrogs — a kina of music tney 
had never before heard. "B-a-u-m!** — "B-a-u-m!" Overcome with 
terror, they clutched their "shlllalahs'* and crept cautiously for- 
ward, straining their eyes in every direction to catch a glimpse 
of the enemy; but he was not to be found! At last a happy idea 
seized the foremost one; he sprang to his companion ana ex- 
claimed, "And sure, Jamie, it is my opinion it's nothing but a 
noise r 



Hallowe'en cornea but once a year. 

Over at my hou9e you tcill find good cheer; 

I shall certainly expect you at quarter to eight. 

Later than that ghosts tcill have fastened the gate. 

— Anonymous. 
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Cast me not off in the time of old age: forsake me not when mj 
strength falleth. Psalms Tl : 9. 



(Emrral (UBinf itlb &eott SUtirrb. 

(Order Issued November 1, 1861.) 

On the flrat day of November, A. D. 1861, upon his application 
to the President of the United States, Brevet Lieutenant General 
Winfield Scott is ordered to be placed, and hereby is placed upon 
the list of retired officers of the Army of the United States, with- 
out reduction in his current pay, subsistences, or allowances. 
The American people will hear with sadness and deep emotion 
that General Scott has withdrawn from the active control of the 
army, while the President and the unanimous Cabinet express 
their own and the Nation's sympathy in his personal affliction, 
and their profound sense of the important public services ren- 
dered by him to his country during his long and brilliant career, 
among which will ever be gratefully distinguished his faithful 
devotion to the Constitution, the Union, and the Flag when as- 
sailed by a parricidal rebellion. 



The fame that a man wins himself is oest : 
That he may coil his own; honors put on htm 
Make him no more a man than his ctothfs do. 
Which arc as soon t<iken off ; for in the warmth 
The heat comes from the body, not the weeds; 
8o mtui's true fame must strike from his own deeds. 

-^Mtddleton. 
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He also that Is slothful In his work Is brother to him that Is a great 
waster. Proverbs 18 : 9. 



fbntxttmins anb CtatoHns Slhout 

(from a letter written In 1851 to his step-brother, Joha 
Johnson, whom he had often aided.) 

\vbat oan you do In Missouri better than here? Is the lana 
any richer? Can you there, any more than here, raise corn and 
wheat and oats without work? Will anybody there, any mure 
than here, do your work for you? If you intend to go to work, 
cnere is no better place than right where you are; if you do not 
intend to go lo work, you cannot get along anywhere. Squirming 
and crawling about from place to place can do no good. You 
nave raised no crop tnis year, and what you really want is to sell 
the land, get the money, and spend it Part with the land you 
have, and, my life upon it, you will never after own a spot big 
enough to bury you in. Half you get for the land you will spend 
in moving to Missouri, and the other half you will eat, drink, and 
wear out, and no foot of land will be bought. Now, I feel it my 
duty to have no hand in sucb a piece of foolery. 



O wod tome power the giftte gie u» 
To tee ouraeVa a» ithera aee uaf 
It wad frae monie a blunder free ua, 
An^ fooliah notion. 

— Brnma. 
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Fear God, and kem his commandments: for this Is the whole daty of 
man. Bcdeslastes 12 : 18. 



luep on 9Doin0 iODnr SDutp. 

(In response to George H, Stuart, chairman. Bishop Jones, 
Chaplain McCabe, and other members of the Christian Com- 
mission, at the White House, in 1864.) 

Gentlemen, I owe no thanks for what you have done. Ton owe 
me no thanks for what I have done. You have done your duty; 1 
nave done mine. Let us keep on doing our duty, and by the help 
of God we may yet save our country. I shall be glad to take each 
of you by the hand. 



The world moj/ scorn me, if they choose — / care 
But little for their scoffings, I may sink 
For moments, hut I rise again, nor shrink 
From doing what the faithful heart inspires. 
J will not flatter, fawn, nor crouch, nor tcinJb 
At w?iat high-mounted weaJth or power desires: 
J have a loftier aim to which my soul aspires. 



— Percival. 
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Wnoso flndcth a wife flndeth a good thing. Proverba 18 : 22. 



J j^ots Witt mtn. 

(Words repeated at his marriage as he placed the ring ou 
the hnger of his oride. Miss Mary Todd, at Springfield, Illi- 
nois, November 4, 1842.) 

With tnis ring 1 now thee wed, and wltn all my worldly gooas 
I thee endow. 

(rrom a letter written May 18, 1843. to J. T. Speed, of 
LouisYille. Kentucky, his close personal friend.) 

We are not keeping nouse, but boarding at the Globe Tavern, 
which is very well kept now by a widow of the name of Beck. 
Boarding costs us only four dollars a week. ... I most heartily 
wish that you and your Fanny will not fail to come. Just let 
us know the time, a week in advance, and we will have a room 
prepared for you, and we'll all be merry together for a while. 



Marriage is the golden chain 
Thai binds two hearts together 

For pleasure or for pain, 

for storm or pleasant tceather. 

— Ch<u. Benf. Manley. 
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Ofntment and perfume rejoice the heart : ao doth tlie 
maii'a friend bj nearty coonael. Proverba 27 : 9. 



of a 



Confrtrm (BMtntial &ttbiti. 

(To Honorable Robert Dale Owen, who eabmltted a paper 
on amneatT a few weeks before the Prealdent'a meaaage for 
1863, to which waa appended the Proclamation of Amneaty. ) 

Mr. Owen, it is due to you that I should say that you have con- 
ferred a very essential senrlce, both uiwn me and the country, Dy 
the preparation of this paper. It contains that which it was 
exceedingly imiwrtant that I should know, but which. If left to 
myself, I never should have known, because I have not the time 
necessary for such an examination of authorities as a review of 
this kind Involves. And I want to say, secondly, if I had the 
time, I could not have done the work so well as you have done it. 



O friends, he men and let your hearts he strong. 
And let no icarrior in the heat of fight 
Do what may hring him shame in others' eyes; 
For more of those u;ho shrink from shame are safe 
Than fall in battle, while with those who flee 
Is neither glory nor reprieve from death. 

— Bryamt, 
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Sailing was now dangerous. Acts 27 : 9. 



9^tt0t Cftansr iDut fattiest. 

(To Mr. Carpenter, In 1864.) 

It had got to be midsummer, 1862. Things had gone on from 
bad to worse, until I felt that we iiad reached the end of our rope 
on the plan of operations we had been pursuing; that we had 
about played our last card, and must change our tactics or lose 
the game! I now determined upon the adoption of the emanci- 
pation policy, and, without consultation with, or the knowledge 
of the Cabinet, I prepared the original draft of the proclamation, 
and, after much anxious thought, called a Cabinet meeting upon 
the subject This was the last of July, or the first part of the 
month of August, 1862. This Cabinet meeting took place, I think, 
upon a Saturday. All were present except Mr. Blair, the Post- 
master-General, who was absent at the opening of the discussion, 
but came in subsequently. I said to the Cabinet that I had re- 
solved upon this step, and had not called them together to ask 
their advice, but to lay the subject-matter of a proclamation 
before them; suggestions as to which would be in order, after 
they had heard it read. 



Never or notct cries the blood of a nation 

Poured on the turf where the red rose should bloom. 

Now is the day and the hour of salvation; 
Never or now! peals the trumpet of doom. 

— Holmes. 
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Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? . . . who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath rednem of eyes? They that tarry 
long at the wine. Ih-overbs 23 : 29, 30. 



J Sim a Practical ^to^ihitioniftt. 

(Bald In speeches when campaigning In Illinois with 
Major J. B. Merwln in 1854-55, for Neal Dow State Prohi- 
bition.) 

This legalized liquor traffic, as carried on in the saloons and 
^ogshops, is the tragedy of civilization. Good citizenship de 
mands and requires that what is right should not only be made 
known, but be made prevalent; that what is evil should not only 
be detected and defeated, but destroyed. The saloon has proven 
itself to be the greatest foe, the most blighting curse of our 
modern civilization, and this is the reason why I am a practical 
Prohibitionist. We must not be satisfied until the public senti- 
ment of this State and the individual conscience shall be in- 
structed to look upon the saloon-keeper and the liquor-seller, with 
all the license earth can give him, as simply and only a privi- 
leged malefactor — a criminal. 



Let U8 rise in holy urralh. Christian soldiers^ 
Crush the evil 'neath the heel of our might J 

Counting cost, no longer toait, 

forward, manhood of the stater 

For in Ood our strength is great 

t'or the right. 

— B. a. LorenM. 
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The Tile person will speak ▼lllany, and his heart will work Inlqultj, to 
practice hypocrisy, and to utter error. Isaiah 32 : 6. 



C6r Bade SUltfji ot l^nottifih 

(Prom a priyate letter written In 1854.) 

I acknowledge your rights and my obligations under the Con- 
stitution in regard to your slaves. I confess I hate to see the 
poor creatures hunted down and caught and carried back to their 
stripes and unrequited toil, but I keep quiet. You ought to appre- 
ciate how much the great body of the people of the North crucify 
their feelings in order to maintain their loyalty to the Ck)nstitu- 
tion and the Union. I do oppose the extension of slavery because 
my judgment and feelings so prompt me, and I am under no 
obligations to the contrary. As a nation we began by declaring, 
"All men are created equal." We now practically read it, "All 
men are created equal except negroes." When it comes to making 
wholesale exceptions I should prefer emigrating to some country 
where they make no pretense of loving liberty, where despotism 
can be taken pure without the base alloy of hypocrisy. 



// matters little icherc I ira« bom, 

If my parents urere rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world's scorn. 

Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I lire an honest man. 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, as plain as I am. 
It matters much! 

— Anonymous. 
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It Is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. II. CortnthUuis 12:1. 



00 Cafnt of Ptt0onal Crfumplb. 

( Extract from a speech at a serenade by a club of Peoii^l- 
▼anlans, the nl^t or second election, Norember 9, 1864.) 

I cannot say at this hour what has been the result of the elec- 
tion, but whatever it may have been, and I have no desire to 
modify this opinion, all who have labored to-day in behalf of 
the Union organization have wrought for the best interests of 
the country and the world, not only for the present, but for all 
future ages. I am thankful to God for the approval of the people; 
but while deeply grateful for this mark of their confidence in me, 
if I know my heart, my gratitude is free from any taint of per- 
sonal triumph. I do not impugn the motives of any one opposed 
to me. It is no pleasure to me to triumph over any one, but I 
give thanks to the Almighty for the evidences of the people's 
resolution to stand by free government and the right of humanity. 



To love i9 ever to aacend; 
* Oh, let our love, like thine. 
The nation'8 hiffheat good attend. 

And icith thy spirit shine t 
Thus shall our tribute catch from thee 

Its worthiest, noblest, best. 
And one united country see 

Thy life's divine bequest. 

— Mary M, AdawM, 
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Such things must needs be. Mark 18 : 7. 



%it (election a Bttteeitv. 

(From a response to a serenade b/ the Tarloua Lincoln 
and Johnson clubs of the District of Columbia, November 
10, 18d4.) 

It has long been a grave question whether any government, not 
too strong for the liberties of Its people, can be strong enough to 
maintain Its existence In great emergencies. On this point the 
present rebellion brought our Government to a severe test, and a 
Presidential election occurring In a regular course during the re- 
bellion added not a little to the strain. If the loyal people, united, 
were put to the utmost of their strength by the rebellion, must 
they not fall when divided and partially paralyzed by a political 
war among themselves? But the election was a necessity. We 
cannot have free government without elections; and if the rebel- 
lion could force us to forego or postpone a National election, it 
might fairly claim to have already conquered and ruined us. The 
strife of the election is but human nature practically applied to 
the facts of the case. What has occurred in this case must ever 
reoccur in similar cases. 



When a patriot falls, mu$i he fall in the battle. 
Where the cannon's loud roar i» hie only death rattle? 
There 's a warfare where none but the morally brare 
Stand nobly and firmly, their country to save 
*T is the war of opinion, where few can be found 
On the mountain of principle, guardinff the ground. 
With vigilant eyes ever watching the foes 
Who are prowling around them, and aiming their blows. 

— Mrs, Dana. 
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Be scroas. «11 ye people of tbe land, imitb tbe liotd, 
with jou, salth tbe Lord of liosts. BAfiBal 2 : 4. 



mmd work: Cor I 



1^ fimmb tnb i^tmif QSU flcr* 



(Prom a retnoBse to a aa^enade 
and Jobnaoo OqIm of the District 
10, 1864. Contioued from preceding pAffc) 



5 the Tarkraa Lincotai 
ColniBhia, NoTOiiber 



Hmnaii iiAttire win not change. In the fatnre great Nrntional 
trial, compared with t}ie men of this, we shall hare as weak and 
aa strong, aa silly and as wise, as bad and as good. Let na, there- 
fore, stndy the incidents of this as philosophy to learn wfadom 
from, and none of them as wrongs to be avenged. But the Sec- 
tion, along with its incidents and undesirable strife, haa done 
good, too. It has demonstrated that a people's goyemment can 
sustain a national election in the midst of a great cItII war. 
Until now it has not been known to the world that this was a 
possibility. It shows, also, how sound and strong we are. It 
shows that even among the candidates of the same party, he who 
is most devoted to the Union and most opposed to treason can 
receive most of the people's votes. It shows, also, to an eztoit 
not yet known, that we have more men now than we had when 
the war began. 




United in one common purpote ; 

Inspired by one common tie. 
Like hrothen advance them together. 

Achieving a grand destiny, 
Biceep on like a torrent, resistlegs. 

To purge and to cleante in thy might — 
Corruption in arrogant splendor 

Must bend to the law and the right, 

— SHas Q. Frmtt, 
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I will make a man more precioas than fine gold. Isaiah 18 : 12. 



SttUt ^ftan (Xiolb. 

(From a renponae to a serenade by the Tarious Lincoln 
and Johnson clubs of the District of Colambla. November 
10, 18d4. Continued from preceding page.) 

Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, and patriotic men 
are better than gold. But the rebellion continues, and, now that 
the election is over, may not all have a common interest to 
reunite in a common effort to save our common country? For my 
own part, I have striven and shall strive to avoid placing any 
obstacle in the way. So long as I have been here, I have not 
willingly planted a thorn in any man's bosom. While I am duly 
sensible to the high compliment of a reflection, and duly grateful, 
as I trust, to Almighty Ood for having directed my countrymen 
to a right conclusion, as I think, for their good, it adds nothing 
to my satisfaction that any other man may be disappointed by the 
result. May I ask those who have not differed with me to Join 
with me in this same spirit to those who have? 



Oood friendg are better than gold! 
I find it Mtoeet <m / grow old 
To prove in you thU happy truth 
To which I held in early youth. 
And having proved, $haU ever hold: 
Oood friends are better than fine gold I 

— MUe Chrannte. 
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I am doing a great work, so that I cannot come down : why should the 
work cease, whilst I leave it. and come down to you ? Nehemiah 6 : 3. 



Eo0t S9; SivvU fl)bttboatti* 

(To a farmer wbo went to the President complaining that 
Union soldiers in passing his place had taken his hay and 
horse, and wanted his claim considered immediately.) 

Why, my good sir, if I should attempt to consider every such 
individual case I should find work for twenty Presidents! In my 
early days I knew one. Jack Chase, who was a lumberman on the 
Illinois, and, when steady and sober, the best raftsman on the 
river. It was quite a trick twenty-five years ago to take the logs 
over the rapids, but he was skillful with a raft, and always kept 
her straight in the channel. Finally a steamer was put on, and 
Jack — he's dead now, poor fellow! — was made captain of her. 
He always used to take the wheel going through the rapids. One 
day, when the boat was plunging and wallowing along the boiling 
current, and Jack's utmost vigilance was being exercised to keep 
her in the narrow channel, a boy pulled his coat-tail and hailed 
him with, "Say, Mister Captain! I wish you would Just stop your 
boat a minute — I *ve lost my apple overboard." 



He is 80 full of pleasant anecdote, 
8o rich, 80 gay, so poignant in his wtt. 
Time vanishes before him as he speaks. 
And ruddy morning through the lattice peeps. 

—Miss BaUUe. 
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The blaenew of a wound cleanseth away evil. Proverbs 20 : 30. 



(In reply to a charge made In the campaign of 1840 by 
Colonel Dick Taylor, a Democrat, that the Whigs were lords 
and aristocrats. Lincoln was the Whig candidate for the 
Illinois Legislatare.) 

I was a very poor boy, hired on a flatboat at eight dollars a 
month, and had only one pair of breeches, and they were buck- 
skin; and if you know the nature of buckskin when wet, and 
dried by the sun — they shrink, and mine kept shrinking until 
they left several inches of my legs bare between the tops of my 
socks and the lower part of my breeches; and whilst I was grrow- 
ing taller they were becoming shorter, and so much tighter that 
they left a blue streak around my legs that can be seen to this 
day. If you call this aristocracy, I plead guilty to the charge. 



The man toho sped the woodman's team. 
And deepest sunk the plowman's share. 

And pushed the laden raft astream, 
Of fate before him unaware — 

This was the hand that knew to swing 
The ax — since thus would Freedom trnin 

Her son — and made the forest ring. 

And drove the wedge, and toiled amain. 

— Edmund Clarence Biedman. 
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^t SLhutmtnt m tfte iD^m &iht. 



(Ad II last rat Ion conceminf? the breach between tlie North- 
ern and Soathem wings of the Democratic party.) 

I once knew a sound churchman by the name of Brown, who 
was a member of a very sober and pious committee haying in 
charge the erection of a bridge over a dangerous and rapid rfyer. 
Several architects failed, and at last Brown said he had a friend 
named Jones who had built several bridges and undoubtedly ooold 
build that one. So Mr. Jones was called in. "Can you build this 
bridge?" inquired the committee. "Tes," replied Jones, ''or any 
other. I could build a bridge to the infernal regions, if neces- 
sary!" The committee were shocked, and Brown felt called upon 
to defend his friend. "I know Jones so well/' said he, '*and he is 
80 honest a man and so good an architect, that if he states soberly 
and positively that he can build a bridge to — to — , why, I believe 
it; but I feel bound to say that I have my doubts about the abut- 
ment on the infernal side." So when the politicians told me that 
the Northern and Southern wings of Democracy could be harmon- 
ized, why, I believed them, of course; but I always had my doubts 
about the "abutment" on the other side. 



With (thort plummeta Heaven's deep vjell we ecund. 
Thai vast abyss where human ictt is drown'd; 
fn our sm€Ul skiff tec mtmt not launch too fair — 
We here hut coasters, not discoverers, are, 

Dryden. 
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Six days may work be done : but In the Mventh Is the tabbatb of reat, 
holy to the Lord. Exodus 31 : IS. 



iDt&ttbantt of t\tt &abbatii. 

(The following order was Issued November 16. 1862.) 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
desires and enjoins the orderly ohservance of the Sabbath by the 
officers and men in the military and naval service. The impor- 
tance for man and beast of the prescribed weekly rest, the sacred 
rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, a becoming deference to 
the best sentiment of a Christian people, and a due regard for the 
Divine Will, demand that Sunday labor in the army and navy be 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. The discipline and 
character of the National forces should not suffer, nor the cause 
they defend be imperiled by the profanation of the day or name 
of the Most High. "At this time of public distress," adopting the 
words of Washington in 1776, "men may find enough to do in the 
service of Ood and their country without abandoning themselves 
to vice and immorality." The first general order issued by the 
Father of his Country, after the Declaration of Independence, 
indicates the spirit in which our institutions were founded, and 
should ever be defended. "The general hopes and trusts that 
every officer and man will endeavor to live and act as becomes a 
Christian soldier defending the dearest rights and liberties of his 
country." 



A Sabbath icell spent 

Brintja a week of content. 
And plenty of health for to-morrow. 

But a Sabbath profaned, 

A'o matter what *$ gained. 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow, 

— Anonytnou9, 
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There Is no wrong in mine bands. I. Chronicles 12 : 17. 



C§t 3a0tnr00 of 9^; Jittrntton0« 

(Said In an interview, November, 1860.) 

I know the Justness of my intentions, and the utter groundless- 
ness of the pretended fears of the men who are filling the country 
with their clamor. If I go into the Presidency, they will find me 
as I am on record, nothing less, nothing more. My declarations 
have heen made to the world without reservation. They have 
been often repeated, and now self-respect demands of me and the 
party which has elected me that, when threatened, I should be 
silent. 



The state U out of time; detracting fear$ 

And jealous doubts far in our public counsels; 

Amid the wealthy city, murmurs rise. 

Loud railings and reproach on those that rule. 

With open scorn of government; hence credit 

And public trust 'tieixt man and man are f>roke. 

The golden streams of commerce are withheld 

Which fed the tcanis of nrcdy hinds and arUsan; 

Who therefore curse the great and threat rebellion. 

— ROW€. 
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I have . . . used slmilltades. Uosea 12 : 10. 



(Related to some gentlemen In 1862, who thought the 
interests of the country required an entire reconstruction of 
the Cabinet, Mr. Cameron, Secretary of War, having already 
resigned.) 

Gentlemen, when I was a young man I used to know very well 
one Joe Wilson, who built himself a log cabin not far from where 
I lived. Joe was very fond of eggs and chickens, and he took a 
good deal of pains in fitting up a poultry shed. Having at length 
got together a choice lot of young fowls — of which he was very 
proud — he began to be very much annoyed by the depredation of 
those little black and white spotted animals, which it is not neces- 
sary to name. One night Joe was awakened by an unusual cack- 
ling and fluttering among his chickens. Getting up, he crept out 
to see what was going on. It was a moonlight night, and he soon 
caught sight of half a dozen of the little pests, which with their 
dam were running in and out of the shadow of the shed. Very 
wrathy, Joe put a double charge into his old musket and thought 
he would "clean" out the whole tribe at one shot. Somehow he 
only killed one, and the balance scampered off across the field. 
In telling the story, Joe would always pause here and hold his 
nose. "Why didn't you follow them up and kill the rest?" in- 
quired the neighbors. "Blast it," said Joe, "why, it was eleven 
weeks before I got over killing one. If you want any more skir- 
mishing in that line you can Just do it yourselves.' 



»» 



A. tale should be judiciouM, clear, succinct: 
The language plain, and incidents well linlfd: 
Tell not as new what everybody knows. 
And, new or old, hasten to a close: 
There, centering in a focus round and neat. 
Let all your rays of information meet. 

— Oowper, 
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Of a truth many hauses shall be deaolate. Isaiah 6 : 9. 



^eatt0 anh i^otnecf 9tt to be fiDe0oIateb. 

( Said on his way to the Gettysburf? National Cemetery, No- 
vember 10. 1863, to an old gentleman golnjr to yisit the 
grave of an only son who was killed there. See Gettysbors 
address. May 30.) 

You have been called on to make a terrible sacrifice for the 
Union, and a visit to that spot, I fear, will open your wounds 
afresh. But, oh, my dear sir, if we had reached the end of such 
sacrifices, and had nothing left for us to do but to place garlands 
on the graves of those who have already fallen, we could give 
thanks even amidst our tears; but when I think of the sacrifices 
of life yet to be offered, and the hearts and homes yet to be made 
desolate before this dreadful war is over, my heart is like lead 
within me, and I feel at times like hiding in the deep darkness. 



O Oettyeburg I thy Uviny dead 

Speak 8till atrosa the years. 
And by their voice our hearts are led 

Above all passiny fears t 
But keep, O hills! one record true 

And one great captain's namet 
Oh, then shqll all men look to you 

For nation's deathless fame. 

— Mary M. Adorns. 
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Let brotherly love continue. Hebrews 13 : 1. 



Btot|btt0 of a Common Country. 

(Said at a political meeting at Springfield, Illinois, No- 
vember 20. 1860, where there was rejoicing over the Novem- 
ber election.) 

I rejoice with you in the success which has so far attended the 
Republican cause, yet in all our rejoicing let us neither express 
nor cherish any hard feelings toward any citizen who by his vote 
differed with us. Let us at all times remember that all American 
citizens are brothers of a common country, and should dwell 
together in the bonds of fraternal feeling. 



Land of the forest and the rook. 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river. 
Of mountains reared on high to mock 
The storm's career and lightning shock. 

My own gi-een land forever t 
Oh, net'er may a son of thine. 
Where'er his wandering feet incline. 
Forget the sky that bent above 
Bis childhood like a dream of love! 

—Whittier. 
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I haTe lost my children, and am desolate. Isaiah 40 : 21. 



SL Co0tl; Sacrifice* 

(Letter written November 21, 1864, to Mrs. Bixby, a 
widow, of Boston, who lost five sons in the war.) 

I have been shown* in the files of the War Department, a state- 
ment of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously on the field of 
battle. I feel how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
overwhelming; but I cannot refrain from tendering to you the 
consolation that may be found in the thanks of the Republic they 
died to save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and leave you only the cherished 
memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 



Lord, be thou near and cheer my lonely wmy ; 

With thy sweet peace my aching bosom fill; 
Scatter my cares and fears, my griefs allay. 
And be it mine each day 

To love and please thee still. 

— Pierre ComeiUe. 
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Now al0O when I am old and grey-headed, O God forsake me not ; until 
I have shewed thy strength unto this generation. Psalms 71 : 18. 



(Letter written November 21, 1864, to Deacon John Phil- 
lips, one hundred and four years old.) 

I have heard of the incident at the polls, in your town» in 
which you acted so honorable a part, and I take the liberty of 
writing to you to express my personal gratitude for the compli- 
ment paid me by the suffrage of a citizen so venerable. The 
example of such devotion to civic duties, in one whose days have 
already been extended an average lifetime beyond the psalmist's 
limits, cannot but be valuable and fruitful. It is not for myself 
only, but for the country which you have, in your sphere, served 
so long and so well, that I thank you. 



E*en down to old age, all my people 8hall prove 
My grace U eternal, unbounded my love; 
And when hoary haira shall their templea adorn. 
Like lam^a they ehatl 8tiU in my hotom he borne. 

— Kennedy. 
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Tfay merchanta were the ^eat men of ttie earth. Rcrelatlon 18:23. 



(Svtat 9^tn. 



(T6 Mr. F. B. Carpenter, in 1864.) 

Great men have various estimates. When Daniel WebBter made 
his tour through the West, years ago» he visited Sprinsfleld among 
other places, where great preparations were made to receive him. 
As the procession was going through the town» a barefooted little 
darky boy pulled the sleeve of a man named T., and asked what 
the folks were all doing down the street "Why» Jack/' was the 
reply, "the biggest man in the world is coming." Now there lived 
in Springfield a man by the name of G., a very corpulent man. 
Jack darted off down the street, but presently returned with a 
very disappointed air. ''Well, did you see him?" inquired T. 
'Te-es/' returned Jack, "but laws — he hain't half as big as old G." 



How big itcm Alexander, pa. 

That people call him great t 
Was he like Goliath tallf 

His spear a hundredweight? 

Was he so large that he could stand 

Like some tall steeple high. 
And while his feet were on the ground. 

His hand could touch the sky? 

Oh, no, my child: about as large 

As I or Uncle James; 
*T was not his stature made him great. 

But the greatness of his name. 

— ^AnofiiffiiOM*. 
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Thou crownest the year with thy goodness. Psalms 65:11. 



Slnotf^tt i?eat of mtHfUmfS. 

(From Thanksglylng Proclamation. Issued October 20, 1864.) 

It has pleased Almighty God to prolong our National life 
another year, defending us with his guardian care against un- 
friendly designs from abroad and vouchsafing to us in his mercy 
many and signal victories over the enemy, who is of our own 
household. It has also pleased our Heavenly Father to favor as 
well our citizens in their homes as our soldiers in their camps, 
and our sailors on the rivers and seas, with unusual health. He 
has largely augmented our free population by emancipation and 
by immigration, while he has opened to us new sources of wealth, 
and has crowned the labor of our workingmen in every depart- 
ment of industry with abundant rewards. Moreover, he has 
been pleased to animate and inspire our minds and hearts with 
fortitude, courage, and resolution sufficient for the great trial of 
civil war into which we had been brought by our adherence as a 
Nation to the cause of freedom and humanity, and to afford to us 
reasonable hopes of an ultimate and happy deliverance from all 
our dangers and afflictions. Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States, do hereby appoint and set apart 
the last Thursday in November next as a day which I desire to be 
observed by all my fellow-citizens, wherever they may be, as a 
day of thanksgiving and praise to Almighty God, the beneficent 
Creator and Ruler of the universe. 



Ood of our fathers, known of old — 
Lord of our farflung battle line — 

Beneath ithose awful hand %ce hold 
Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord Ood of no8t8, be with ut yet, 

Le$t we forget — teat we forget. 

— Rudyard Kipling. 
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I perceive that this voyage will be with hurt and mach damac^ not 
only of the lading and ship, but also of our Uvea. Acta 27 : 10. 



(To Governor Morgan, of New York, In 1863.) 

We are a good deal like whalers who have been lon^ on a chase. 
At last we have got our harpoon fairly into the monster; but we 
must now look how we steer, or with one flop of his tall he will 
yet send us all into eternity. 

(Said to Commissioner Dole as to his chances for reSlec- 
tion, after calling for 500,000 more men in 1864.) 

It matters not what becomes of me, we must have the men! 
If I go down, I intend to go like the Cumherland, with my colors 

flying! 



There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is hound in shallotcs and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat. 

And we must take the current when it serveM, 

Or lose our ventures. 
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When they have a matter, thoy come unto me. Exodus 18 : 16. 



SDicect Contact WLitb tj^e ^toplt. 

(To Colonel Charles G. Ilalpine, on one of the President's 
public days.) 

The office of President is essentially a civil one. I feel — ^though 
the tax on mj time is heavy — that no hours of my day are better 
employed than those which thus bring me again within the direct 
contact and atmosphere of the average of our whole people. Men 
moving only in an official circle are apt to become merely official 
— not to say arbitrary — in their ideas* and are apter and apter» 
with each passing day, to forget that only they hold ix>wer in a 
representative capacity. Now this is all wrong. I go into these 
promiscuous receptions of all who claim to have business with 
me twice each week, and every applicant for audience has to take 
his turn, as if waiting to be shaved in a barber's shop. 



Proudest of all earth's thrones 

Is his icho rules by a free people's choice; 

Who, 'midst fierce party strife and battle- ffroans. 

Hears, ever rising in harmonious tones, 
A grateful people's voice. 

Steadfast in thee we trust. 

Tried as no man was ever tried before; 
Qod made thee merciful — God keep thee just; 
Be true! — and triumph over all thou must, 

Ood bless thee evermore. 

— Anonymoue, 
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Without counsel purposes are disappointed: bat In the maltitnde of 
counsellors they are established. Proverbs 15 : 22. 



9^ ^ttctptUmit ot Rr0pott0fbflft| anb S>tttg. 

(To Colonel Charles Q. Halplne Continued from preced- 
ing page.) 

Many of the matters brought to my notice are utterly frivolous, 
but others are more or less of Importance, and all serve to renew 
in me a clearer and more vivid image of that great popular 
assemblage out of which I sprung, and to which at the end of two 
years I must return. ... I call these receptions my '*pu5Itc- 
opinion hatha"'; for I have but little time to read the papers and 
gather public opinion that way; and though they may not be 
pleasant in all their particulars, the effect, as a whole, is reno- 
vating and invigorating to my perceptions of responsibility and 
duty. 



Wherever in the world I am. 

In ichat9oe*er CBtate, 
I have a fellatcahip with heartB 

To keep and cultivate; 
And a irork of lowly love to do 

For the Lord on whom I wait. 

Ro I ask Thee for the daily strength. 

To none that ask denied; 
And a mind to hlend with outward life 

While keeping at thy side, 
Content to fill a little space 

If thou he glorified, 

— Anna L. Warring. 



\ 
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The smith with the tongs both worketh In the coals, and fashloneth It 
with hammers. Isaiah 44 : 12. 



(Said to General Grant as they were Inspecting the Dutch 
Gap Canal at City Point.) 

Grant, do you know what this reminds me of? Out in Spring- 
field, Illinois, there was a blacksmith named . One day, not 

having much to do, he took a piece of soft Iron and attempted to 
weld it into an agricultural implement, but discovered that the 
iron would not hold out; then he concluded it would make a 
claw-hammer, but, having too much iron, attempted to make an ax, 
but decided after working awhile that there was not enough iron 
left. Finally, becoming disgusted, he filled the forge full of coal 
and brought the Iron to a white heat; then with his tongs he 
lifted it from the bed of coals, and, thrusting It into a tub of 
water near by, exclaimed with an oath, "Well, if I can't make 
anything out of you, I will make a fizzle, anyhow." I am afraid 
that is about what we have done with the Dutch Gap Canal. 



Bui *t U $ome futiiee to atoribe to chance 
The wrong$ yon muet eafpeot from ignonmee: 
None can the molde of their creation chooee. 
We therefore ehould men'e iffnoranoe e^oeuee 
When torn too low to reach at thinge e^Uma: 
'T is rather their miafortnne than their erime, 

W. Davenant. 
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A maa . . . ikilfiil to work . . . and to Had oat eTery deriee whi^ 
•hmll be pot to him. II. Chroolcles 2 : 14. 



SI 9itrnMli(At €Mt. 

(To a ikUled architect In Springfield, Illinoia.) 

I have a patent-right case in court; I want you as a partner, 
and will diyide fees. I know nothing about mechanics — nerer 
made it a study. I want you to make a list of the best works on 
mechanism^ as I don't suppose they can be purchased here. I 
will furnish the money, and you can send to Chicago or New 
York for them. I want you to come to my house one night each 
week and give me instruction. 



Men of thought I be up and $tirring 

Night and day: 
Soic the seed — withdraw the curtain — 

Clear the way! 
Men of action, aid and cheer them. 

As ye may J 
There *8 a fount about to stream, 
There *s a light about to beam. 
There *s a warmth about to glow. 
There *s a flower about to blow: 
There *s a midnight blackness changing 

Into gray; 
Men of thought and men of action. 

Clear the way I 

— Charles Mackay. 
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Let tbem take a lump of figs, and lay It for a plaster upon the boll, 
and be sball recover. laaiab 38 : 21. 



SL Cure tot SoH0. 

(To Mr. Blair, Postmaster-General.) 

Blair, did you know that fright has sometimes proven a cure 

for boils? Not long ago, when Colonel , with his cavalry, 

was at the front and the Rebs were making things rather lively 
for us, the Colonel was ordered out to a reconnolssance. He was 
troubled at the time with a big boil where it made horseback 
riding decidedly uncomfortable. He finally dismounted and 
ordered the troops forward without him. Soon he was startled 
by the rapid reports of pistols, and the helter-skelter approach of 
his troops in full retreat before a yelling rebel force. He forgot 
everything but the yells, sprang into his saddle, and made capital 
time over the fences and ditches till safe within the lines. The 
pain from the boil was gone, and the boil, too, and the Colonel 
swore that there was no cure for boils so sure as fright from 
rebel yells. 



They talk of Bhort-liv'd pleasure — be it 

Pain die$ ae quickly; $tem hard-featur'd pain 

EjtpUree, and let$ her weary prisoner go. 
The fiercest agonies have shortest reign. 

— Bryan^ 
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Remember this, and thovr yoorselyes men. Isaiah 46 : 8. 



USU Cannot (C0eapt l^iiitm^. 

(Extract from the second annual message to Congress, 
December 1, 1862.) 

We cannot escape history. We of this Congress and the admin- 
istration will be remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal 
significance can spare one or another of us. The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down, in honor or dishonor, 
to the latest generation. We say we are for the Union. The 
world will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the 
Union. The world knows we do know how to save it We— even 
we here — hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giving 
freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the free — ^honorable 
alike in what we g^ive and what we preserve. We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose the last best hope of earth. 



For humanity 8U)eep$ onward; where to-day the martyr 9tam49, 
On the morrow crouches Juda% with the silver in hie hands; 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the oracklit^f fagots hum. 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden urn. 

— James BusseU LoweiL 
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Rvery plant, which mj heavenly Father hath not planted, ahall be 
rooted up. Matthew 15 : 13. 



(From the Cooper Institute speech, New York City, Feb- 
ruary 20. 1860. John Brown was executed December 2, 
1850.) 

John Brown's effort was peculiar. It was not slave insurrec- 
tion. It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among 
slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. In fact, it was 
so absurd that the slaves, with all their ignorance, saw plainly 
enough that it could not succeed. That affair, in its philosophy, 
corresponds with the many attempts related in history at the 
assassination of kings and emperors. An enthusiast broods over 
the oppression of a people till he fancies himself commissioned 
by heaven to liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends 
in little else than his own execution. 



AgttlH$t thi9 crime of crimes he fought and fell; 
He freed a race and found a prieon cell; 
In mid-air hung upon the gibbet's tree. 
But Hoed Twul died, thank God, to make men free. 
And dueky men the ogee down vUl tell 
For tuhat he fought, and how he bravely fell; 
And dim the fewele in each earthly crown. 
Beside the luster of thy name, John Brown. 

— Joseph O. Wat^s. 
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Thoa Shalt eat the labour of thine hands : happy shalt thou be, and ft 
irtial] be well with thee. Psalms 128 : 2. 



a (BtmtoM and i9to0prton0 &f 0tnit. 

(From the first annual messs}^ to Congress, December 8, 1861.) 

There is not of necessity any such thing as the free hired 
laborer being fixed to that condition for life. Biany independent 
men everywhere in these States, a few years back in their lives, 
were hired laborers. The prudent, penniless beggar in the world 
labors for wages awhile, saves a surplus with which to buy tools 
or land for himself, then labors on his own account another while, 
and at length hires another beginner to help him. This is the 
Just and generous and prosperous system, which opens the way 
to all, gives hope to all, and consequent energy and progress and 
improvement of condition to all. 



Hwe, brother$, secure from all turmoil and danger. 
We reap what we sow, for the 80U is our own. 

We spread hoepitality's toard for the stranger 
And care not a fig for the king on his throne; 

We never know want, for we live by our labor. 
And in it contentment and happiness find. 

— Oeorge P, Morris, 
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Changes and war are against me. Job 10 : 17. 



&tatt a ^ntlit &tntlmtnt 

(Said to Senator Clark, of New Hampshire, as the day of 
his second Inauguration approached.) 

Can't you and others start a public sentiment in favor of mak- 
ing no changes in offices except for good and sufficient cause? It 
seems as though the bare thought of going through again what 
I did the first year here, would crush me. 

(To another he said:) 

I have made up my mind to make very few changes in the 
offices in my gift for my second term. I think now that I will not 
remove a single man except for delinquency. To remove a man is 
very easy, but when I go to fill his place, there are twenty appli- 
cants, and of these I must make nineteen enemies. 

(To another:) 

Sitting here, where all the avenues to public patronage seem to 
come together in a knot, it does seem to me that our people are 
fast approaching the point where it can be said that seven-eighths 
of them are trying to find how to live at the expense of the other 
eighth. 



Be still, sad heart t and cease repining: 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all. 
Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

— LangfeUow. 
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Monej ansireretli all thln^. BccleslaaftM 10 : 19. 



SitUsin of tie (Etetn&ack. 

(To colonel Bdmund D. Tajlor, of Chicago, Illinoia, De> 
cember, 1864.) 

I have long determined to make public the origin of the green- 
back, and tell the world that it is one of Dick Taylor's creations. 
You have alwayv been friendly to me, and when troublous times 
fell upon UB, and my shoulders, though broad and willing, were 
weak and myself surrounded by such circumstances and such 
people that I knew not whom to trust, then I said in my extrem- 
ity, "I will send for Colonel Taylor; he will know what to do.** 
I think It was In January, 1862, on or about the 16th, that I did 
80. You came, and I said to you, "What shall we do?" Said you, 
"Why, issue treasury notes bearing no interest, printed on the 
best banking paper. Issue enough to pay off the army expenses, 
and declare it a legal tender." Chase thought it a hazardous 
thing, but we finally accomplished it, and gave to the people of 
this Republic the greatest blessing they ever had — their own 
paper to pay off their own debts. It is due to you, the father of 
the present greenback, that the people should know it, and I take 
great pleasure in making it known. How many times I have 
laughed at you telling me plainly that I was too lazy to be any- 
thing but a lawyer. 



\ 



Oreen be thy back upon thee I 

Thou pledge of happier daye. 
When bloody-handed treason 

No more it$ head $hail raUe; 
Pledge of the people^e credit, 

To carry on the war 
By furnishing the »ineic$ 

In a currency at par. 
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A man cannot tell what shall be ; and what shall be after him. Bocle* 
alaatet 10 : 14. 



a^afntafn t\it Content Jnt^ttiniUlt. 

(From the fourth annual message to CongreM^ December 
6, 1864.) 

The important fact remains demonstrated that we have more 
men now than we had when the war began; that we are not 
exhausted nor in process of exhaustion; that we are gaining 
strength, and may, if need be, maintain the contest indefinitely. 
This as to men. Material resources are now more complete and 
abundant than ever. The natural resources, then, are unex- 
hausted, and, as we believe, inexhaustible. The public purpose 
to reestablish and maintain the National authority is unchanged, 
and, as we believe, unchangeable. The manner of continuing the 
effort remains to choose. On careful consideration of all the evi- 
dence accessible, it seems to me that no attempt at negotiation 
with the insurgent leader would result in any good. He would 
accept nothing short of the severance of the Union — precisely 
what we will not and cannot give. His declarations to this effect 
are explicit and oft-repeated. He does not attempt to deceive us. 
He aftords us no excuse to deceive ourselves. 



Oh, the hli88 of human blindneim — ftMt to know tee do not know 
What i9 hid from U8 in kindness, both of sorrow cmd of woe. 
'T would becloud our every blessing to be forced to know to-day 
All the trials that await us, all the heartaches by the way. 

— Rev. J. M. Foicler. — 
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We looked for peace, but no good came. Jeremiah 8 : 15. 



^dr Ctf0f0 Came. 

(F'rora the third annual message to Congress, December 
8. 18U3.) 

According to our political system, as a matter of civil admin- 
istration, the general Government had no lawful power to effect 
emancipation in any State, and for a long time it had been hoped 
that the rebellion could be suppressed without resorting to it as a 
military measure. It was all the while deemed possible that the 
necessity for it might come, and that if it should, the crisis of the 
contest would then be presented. It came, and, as was antici- 
pated, it was followed by dark and doubtful days. Eleven months 
have now passed, we are permitted to take another view. The 
rebel borders are still pressed further back, and by the complete 
opening of the Mississippi, the country dominated by the rebel- 
lion is divided into distinct parts with no practical communica- 
tion between them. Tennessee and Arkansas have been substan- 
tially cleared of insurgent control, and influential citixens in 
each, owners of slaves and advocates of slavery at the beginning 
of the rebellion, now declare openly for emancipation in their 
respective States. 




It ia coming — it it night 

Stand your homes and altars hy. 

On your own free threshold die. 

Freedom's soil has only place 
For a free and fearless race — 
Hona for traitors false and base. 

With one heart and with one mouth 
Let the North speak to the South; 
Speak the word befitting both. 

Whittier. 
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The Lord ralseth them that are bowed down. Psalms 140 : 8. 



(From the third annual mesftage to Congress, December 
8. 1863.) 

Of those who were slaves at the beginning of the rebellion, 
full one hundred thousand are now in the United States military 
service, about one-half of which number actually bear arms in the 
ranks, thus giving the double advantage of taking so much labor 
from the insurgent cause and supplying the places which other- 
wise must be filled with so many white men. So far as tested, it 
is difficult to say that they are not as good soldiers as any. No 
servile insurrection or tendency to violence or cruelty has marked 
the measures of emancipation and arming the blacks. These 
measures have been much discussed in foreign countries, and, 
contemporary with such discussion, the tone of public sentiment 
there is much improved. At home the same measures have been 
fully discussed, supported, criticised, and denounced, and the an- 
nual elections following are highly encouraging to those whose 
official duty it is to bear the country through this great trial. 
Thus we have the new reckoning. The crisis which threatened 
to divide the friends of the Union is past. 



Here the free $pirit of mankind at length 

Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 

A limit to the giant's unchained strength? 
Or curb his swiftness in the forward race? 

— Bryant. 
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Forgiye, and ye shall be forgiyen. Luke 6 : 87. 



jFnll idatdon (EtanteH. 

(Extract from Proclamation of Amnestj, Issued Decem- 
ber 8, 1863.) 

Therefore I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
do proclaim, declare, and make known to all persons who have 
directly or by implication participated in the existin^r rebellion, 
except as hereinafter excepted, that a full pardon is hereby 
granted to them and each of them, with restoration of all rights 
and property, except as to slaves, and in property cases where 
rights of third parties shall have intervened, and upon the con- 
dition that every such person shall take and subscribe an oath, 
and thenceforward keep and maintain such oath inviolate; and 
which oath shall be registered for permanent preservation. 



And note the Johnnies and the Yanke 
Are brothers true, forever; 
The only rivalry, to see 
Which makes the best endeavor 
To help our glorious country on, 
The sacred home of liberty. 
And hold aloft in foremost ranks 
Our banner of the free. 



— Redington, 
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Tbou dost establish equity. Psalms 99 : 4. 






Central JhtM. 

(Extract from a speech at a banqaet, Chlcaco. Illinois, 
December 10, 1856, after the Presidential campaign.) 

Our Govemment rests in public opinion. Whoever can change 
public opinion can change the Government, practically. Just so 
much. Public opinion on any subject always has a ''central idea, 
from which all its minor thoughts radiate. That "central idea 
in our political public opinion at the beginning was and until 
recently has continued to be "the equality of men." And although 
it has always submitted patiently to whatever of inequality there 
seemed to be as a matter of actual necessity, its constant working 
has been a steady progress toward the practical equality of all 
men. . . . Let bygones be bygones; let party differences as nothing 
be, and with steady eye on the real issue, let us relnaugurate the 
good old central ideas of the Republic. We can do it. The human 
heart is with us; God is with us. We shall again be able to 
declare not that "all the States as States are equal," nor yet 
that "all citizens as citizens are equal," but to renew the broader, 
better declaration, including both these and much more, that "all 
men are created equal." 



What Ood in his infinite wisdom designed, 
And, armed with the weapons of thunder. 

Not all the earth's despots or fcustions combined 
Have the power to conquer or sunder. 

The union of lakes, the union of lands. 

The union of States none can sever. 
The union of hearts, the union of hands. 

And the flag of our Union forever. 

— G. P. Morris. 
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Tb^ shall be no more two nations, neither shall they be dlTlded Into 
two kingdoms any more at all. Ezekiel 37 : 22. 



I^omt of iDiu i^ational familt. 

(Ehitract from second annual message to Congreas, De- 
cember 1, 1862.) 

A nation may be said to consist of its territory, its people, and 
Its laws. The territory is the only part which Is of certain durar 
bility. "One generation passeth away, and another cometh, but 
the earth abldeth forever." It is of the first importance to duly 
consider and estimate this ever-enduring part That portion of 
the earth's surface which Is owned and inhabited by the people 
of the United States is well adapted to be the home of one 
national family, and it is not well adapted for two or more. Its 
vast extent and its variety of climate and productions are of 
advantage, in this age, for one people, whatever they might have 
been in former ages. Steam, telegraphs, and intelligence have 
brought these to be an advantageous combination for one united 
people. 



Our country! — *t is a glorious land I 

With broad arms stretched from shore to short. 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand^ 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
And nurtured on her ample breast, 

Hoic many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature's icildcst grandeur drest, 

EnameVd icith the loveliest dyes. 
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That they be . . . willing to communicate. I. Timothy 6 : 18. 



^\itig Can (Eommnnicate Qflliti 9^t. 

(From a letter to Honorable Fernando Wood, December 12, 
1862, In answer to a letter stating that he had Information 
that the Southern States would send repreaentatiyes to the 
next Congress, provided general amnesty was granted.) 

I strongly suspect your information will prove to be ground- 
less; nevertheless, I thank you for communicating it to me. 
Understanding the phrase in the paragraph above quoted, "The 
Southern States would send representatives to the next Congress/' 
to be substantially the same as, "The people of the Southern 
States would cease resistance, and would inaugurate, submit to, 
and maintain the National authority within the limits of such 
States, under the Constitution of the United States," I say that in 
such case the war would cease upon the part of the United States, 
and that if within a reasonable time "a full and general amnesty" 
were necessary to such end, it would not be withheld. I do not 
think it would be proper now to communicate this, formally or 
informally, to the people of the Southern States. My belief is 
that they already know it, and when they choose, if ever, they 
can communicate with me unequivocally. Nor do I think it 
proper now to suspend military operations to try any experiments 
of negotiation. 



Though gay as mirth, as curious thoughts sedate; 
As elegance poHte, as power elate; 
Profound in reason, and as justice clear; 
Soft as compassion, yet as truth severe. 

— Savage, 
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The maltltode was dlTlded. Acta 28 : 7. 



i>ibnfHtg of Sentiment 



(Bztract from the lecond annual 
December 1» 1862.) 



to 



Among the friends of the Union there is a great diyersity of 
sentiment and of policy in regard to slavery and the African race 
among us. Some would perpetuate slavery; some would abolish it 
suddenly, and without compensation; some would abolish it 
gradually, and with compensation; some would remove the freed 
people from us, and some would retain them with us; and there 
are yet other minor diversities. Because of these diversities we 
waste much strength in struggles among ourselves. By mutual 
concession we should harmonize and act together. This would be 
compromise, but it would be compromise among the friends, and 
not with the enemies of the Union. 



Oh, there never wtu a fangle. 
When the chords of time did tangle. 

But the master-touch h4u struck the keys 

That brought the music rare; 
And the song that faltered lowly 
Has been changed to something holy, 

And the rift of light has crotoned with foy 

The patient singer there. 

— W. Lomam ChiMress. 
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Speak thou the things which become sound doctrine. Tltns 2 : 1. 



VunptmiiitU ^jbrottfffi ^imt anb dtnnitt. 



(Extract fron» the second annual 
December 1, 1862.) 



message to Congress, 



In times like the present, men should utter nothing for which 
they would not willingly be responsible through time and eter- 
nity. Is it true, then, that colored people can displace any more 
white labor by being free than by remaining slaves? If they stay 
in their old places, they Jostle no white laborers; if they leave 
their old places they leave them open to white laborers. Logically, 
there is neither more nor less of it. Emancipation, even without 
deportation, would probably enhance the wages of white labor, 
and very surely would not reduce them. Thus the customary 
amount of labor would still have to be performed. 



There 's many a icay a man may see 

To tetter his condition, 
And many steps a mcui may take 

To toin a good position; 
But the first question he should ask, 

Observing all things squarely, — 
Is, when he first begins his task, 

"Can I conduct it fairly f" 

It satisfies a man to know 

Upon mature reflection. 
That how his fortune came to grow 

Will bear a close inspection; 
To gather wealth by honest ways 

Is done, alas, too rarely. 
And yet Pm sure it always poiys 

To know we *ce won it fairly. 



— Anonymous, 
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A time of wmr, and a time of peaee. Bcdeslaates S : 8. 



^He Anirt |^a0t anb btmng f^mftnt 



(Kxtract from tbe second annual 
December 1, 1862.) 



to 



I do not forget the grayity which, should characterixe a paper 
addressed to the Congress of the Nation by the chief naagistrate 
of the Nation. Nor do I forget that some of you are my seniors, 
nor that many of you have more experience than I in the conduct 
of public affairs. Tet I trust that in view of the great responsi- 
bility resting upon me, you will perceive no want of respect to 
yourselves in any undue earnestness I may seem to display. . . . 
The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy pres- 
ent The occasion is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country. 




Our fathers to their graves have gone. 
Their strife is past, tneir triumph won; 
But sterner trials wait the race 
Which rises in their honored place — 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. 

For right and liberty they fought. 
The righteous government they sought. 
We seek to crush monopoly, 
From licensed wrong the people free. 
And rid our land of greed and lust. 
Our shibboleth — "In Ood we trust." 

8o let it be. In Ood's own might 

We gird us for the coming fight, 

And strong in him whose cause is ours. 

In conflict with unholy powers. 

We grasp the weapons he h€U given — 

The light and truth and love of heaven. 



—Whittier, 
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Behold, I have set before thee an open door. Revelation 3 : 8. 



fiDoot I?a0 Seen SDptn for a $eat* 

(Extract from fourth annual message to Congress, Decem- 
ber 6. 18e4.) 

A year ago general pardon and amnesty, upon specific terms, 
were olTered to all, except certain designated classes, and it was 
at the same time made known that the excepted classes were still 
within contemplation of special clemency. During the year many 
availed themselves of the general provision, and many more 
would, only that the signs of bad faith in some led to such pre- 
cautionary measure as rendered the practical process less easy 
and certain. During the same time, also, special pardons have 
been granted to individuals of the excepted class, and no volun- 
tary application has been denied. Thus, practically, the door has 
been for a full year open to all, except such as were not in condi- 
tion to make free choice — that is, such as were in custody or 
under restraint. It is still open to all. But the time may come — 
probably will come — when public duty shall demand that it be 
closed, and that, in lieu, more rigorous measures than heretofore 
shall be adopted. 



Once to every muM and nation cornea the moment to decide. 

In the etrife of Truth and Falsehood, for the good or evU aide. 

Some great cause, Ood'a new Messiah, offering each the bloom or blight. 

Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right. 

And the choice goes by forever 'ticijpt that darkness and that light. 

— LoioelU 
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stood In the gmte of the camp, and aald. Who is on the Lord's 
side? Ezodns 32 : 20. 



(To a clergxman who said he hoped the Lord was on oar 
side.) 

I am not at all concerned about that, for I know that the Lord 
is always on the side of the right. But it is my constant anxiety 
and prayer that / and this Nation shall be on the Lord's side. 

(On another occasion.) 

I have been driven many times to my knees by the overwhelm- 
ing conviction that I had nowhere else to go. My own wisdom, 
and that of all about me, seemed insufficient for that day. 



He altcaya tcina tcho 9idea with Ood; 

To him no chance it lott. 
Ood*8 icill i* aweetest to him tchen 

It triumphs at his cost. 

All that he blesses is our good. 

And unblest good is HI, 
And ail is right that seems most wrong. 

If it be his stceet icUl. 

— Faher. 
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He brought me up also out of an horrible pit, out of the mlrr clay, and 
set my feet upon a rock, and established my goings. And he hath put a 
new song In my mouth. Psalms 40 : 2, 3. 



iDtu Mbo l?a0 Seen a Victim. 

(Prom a temperance address, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 22, 1842.) 

It is 80 easy and so common to ascribe motives to men of these 
classes other than those they profess to act upon. The preacher, 
it Is said, advocates temperance because he is a fanatic and 
desires a union of church and state; the lawyer, from his pride 
and vanity of hearing himself speak; and the hired agent for his 
salary. But when one who has long been known as a victim of 
intemperance bursts the fetters that have bound him and appears 
before his neighbors "clothed and in his right mind,*' a redeemed 
specimen of long-lost humanity, and stands up, with tears of Joy 
trembling in his eyes, to tell of the miseries once endured, now 
to be endured no more forever; of his once naked and starving 
children, now clad and fed comfortably; of a wife, long weighed 
down with woe, weeping, and a broken heart, now restored to 
health, happiness, and a renewed affection, and how easily it is 
all done, once it is resolved to be done, — how simple his lan- 
guage! — there is a logic and an eloquence in it that few with 
human feelings can resist 



We praise Thee if one clouded homCf 
Where broken hearts despairing pined. 

Behold the aire and hushaaid come. 
Erect and in his perfect mind. 

No more a weeping wife to mock 
Till all her hopes in anguish end — 
No more the trembling mind to shock. 
And sink the father in the friend. 

— Anonjfmous. 
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He that winneth louls U wise. Proyerlw 11 : 80. 



^oto to min 9$tn, 

(From a temperance address. Second Presbyterian Cbarch, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 22, 1842. Continued from pre- 
ceding page.) 

If you would win a man to your cause, first convince him that 
you are his sincere friend. Therein is a drop of honey that 
catches his heart, which, say what he will, is the great highroad 
to his reason, and which, when once gained, you will find hut 
little trouble in convincing his Judgment of the Justice of your 
cause, if, indeed, that cause really be a Just one. On the con- 
trary, assume to dictate to his Judgment, or to command his 
action, or to mark him as one to be shunned and despised, and 
he will retreat within himself, close all the avenues to his head 
and his heart, and though your cause be naked truth itself, trans- 
formed to the heaviest lance, harder than steel and sharper than 
steel can be made, and though you throw it with more than Her- 
culean force and precision, you shall be no more able to pierce 
him than to penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with a rye- 
straw. Such is a man, and so must he be understood by those 
who would lead him even to his own best interests. 



The fine and noble way to kill a foe 

Is not to kill him; you with kindness may 

8o cJiange him that he shall cease to he so; 
And then he *s slain. Sigismund used to say 

His pardons put his foes to death; for when 

He mortifl'd their hate, he killed them then. 

— Aleyn. 
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Lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and show my people their transgrea- 
sloD. IsalaJi 58 : 1. 



&ottnli tbt 9$na\ ^rttmp* 

(From a temperance address. Second Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 22, 1842. Continued from pre- 
ceding page.) 

Whether or not the world would be vastly benefited by a total 
and final banishment from it of all intoxicating drinks, seems to 
me not now an open question. Three-fourths of mankind confess 
the affirmative with their tongues; and, I believe, all the rest 
acknowledge it in their hearts. Ought any, then, to refuse their 
aid in doing what the good of the whole demands? . . . There 
seems ever to have been a proneness in the brilliant and warm- 
blooded to fall into this vice. The demon of intemperance ever 
seems to have delighted in sucking the blood of genius and gen- 
erosity. What one of us but can call to mind some relative, more 
promising in youth than all his fellows, who has fallen a sacrifice 
to his rapacity? He ever seems to have gone forth like the Egyp- 
tian angel of death, commissioned to slay, if not the first, the 
fairest born of every family. Shall he now be arrested in his deso- 
lating career? In that arrest, all can give aid that will; and who 
shall be excused that can, and will not? Far around as human 
breath has ever blown, he keeps our fathers, our brothers, our 
sons, and our friends prostrate in the chains of moral death. To 
all the living, everywhere, we cry, ''Come, sound the moral trump, 
that these may arise and stand up an exceeding great army! 
Come from the four winds, O breath! and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live." If the relative grandeur of revolu- 
tions shall be estimated by the great amount of human misery 
they alleviate, and the small amount they infiict, then, indeed, 
will this be the grandest the world shall ever have seen. 



Mourn for the th<iU8anda slain. 

The youthful and the strong; 
Mourn for the wine-rup's fearful reign. 

And the deluded throng. 

Mourn for the lost — but call, 

Oall to the strong, the free; 
Rouse them to shun that dreadful fall 

And to the refuge flee, — ^AiumynuHM. 
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The ranaomed of the Lord ahall return, and come to Zlon with aonga 
and eyerlaating joy upon their heada : they ahall obtain Joy and gladn 
and aorrow and sighing ahall flee away. laalah 85 : 10. 



iSttiX^tt a l^labe ^ot a fiDrttnkath. 

(From a temperance address, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Springfield, Illinois, February 22, 1842. Continued from pre- 
ceding page.) 

Happy day, when, all appetites controlled, all passionB subdued, 
all matters subjugated, mind, all-conquering mind, shall live and 
move, the monarch of the world! Glorious consummation! Hail, 
fall of fury, reign of reason, all hail! And when the victory 
shall be complete when there shall neither be a slave nor a drunk- 
ard on the earth — how proud the title of that land which may 
truly claim to be the birthplace and the cradle of both those revo- 
lutions that shall have ended in that victory! How nobly dis- 
tinguished that people who shall have planted and nurtured to 
maturity both the political and moral freedom of their species! 



Until immortal mind 

Unthackled w€Uk$ abroad, 
And chains no longer bind 
The image of our God; 
Until no captive one 

Murmurs on land or wave. 
And in hi* course the sun 

Looks doum upon no slave. 



—Whittier. 
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These . . . confesBed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth. Hehretws 11 : 13. 



lanhfnff of t|ie fj^iletimni. 

(Written December 19, 1864, to Joseph H. Clioate, of 
New York, in answer to an Invitation to be present at the 
annual festival of the New EIngland Society.) 

I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of your kind 
inyitation to be present at the annual festival of the New England 
Society, to commemorate the landing of the Pilgrims on Thurs- 
day, the 22d of this month. My duties will not allow me to avail 
myself of your kindness. I cannot but congratulate you and the 
country, however, upon the spectacle of devoted unanimity pre- 
sented by the people at home, the citizens that form our march- 
ing columns, and the citizens that fill our squadrons on the sea — 
all animated by the same determination to complete and perpet- 
uate the work our fathers began and transmitted. The work of 
the Plymouth emigrants was the glory of their age. While we 
reverence their memory, let us not forget how vastly greater is 
our opportunity. 



My country, *t U of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing I 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrim's pride. 
From every mountain aide 

Let freedom ring I 

Our father's Ood, to thee, 
Author of liberty. 

To thee we sing! 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light. 
Protect us by thy might, 

Oreat Ood, our King. 

— Samuel P. Smith, 
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In controyeray they shall stand in Judgment. Esekiel 44 : 24. 



^\tt Sinlt l^tt&0tantial fiDif tttente. 

(Written from Springfield. Illinois, December 22, 1860. to 
Honorable Alexander H. Stephens, who afterwards was Vice 
President of the Confederate States.) 

Tour obliging answer to my short note is Just received, and for 
which please accept my thanks. I fully appreciate the present 
peril the country is in, and the weight of responsibility on me. 
Do the people of the South really entertain fears that a Republi- 
can administration would, directly or indirectly, interfere with 
the slaves, or with them about the slaves? If they do, I wish to 
assure you, as once a friend, and still, I hope, not an enemy, that 
there is no cause for such fears. The South would be in no more 
danger in this respect than it was in the days of Washington. I 
suppose, however, this does not meet the case. You think slavery 
is right and ought to be extended, while we think it is wrong and 
ought to be restricted. That, I suppose, is the rub. It certainly 
is the only substantial differ en ce between us. 



Workman of Ood! Oh, lose not heart, 
But learn what Ood is like; 

And in the darkest battle-field 

Thou Shalt know where to strike. 

Blest, too, is he who can divine 

Where real right doth lie. 
And dares to take the side that seems 

Wrong to man's blindfolded eye. 



— Faber. 
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War a good warfare. I. Timothy 1 : 18. 



iSlualititfi of a (Sttat iitmt. 

(To the Army of the Potomac, December 22» 1862.) 

I have Just read your commanding general's preliminary report 
of the batle of Fredericksburg. Although you were not success- 
ful, the attempt was not an error, nor the failure other than an 
accident The courage with which you, in an open field, main- 
tained the contest against an entrenched foe, and the consummate 
skill and success with which you crossed and recrossed the river 
in the face of the enemy, show that you possess all the qualities 
of a great army, which will yet give victory to the cause of the 
country and of popular government Condoling with the mourners 
for the dead, and sympathizing with the severely wounded, I con- 
gratulate you that the number of both is comparatively so small 
I tender to you, officers and soldiers, the thanks of a Nation. 



Soldiers in arms! defendert of our toil! 
Who from destruction save us; who from spoU 
Protect the sons of peace, who traffic or who toil; 
Would I could duly praise you, that each deed 
Tour foes might honor, and your friends might read. 

~~Orabhe. 
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tkcj are tbcj whldi tcsciftor 



John S : fil. 



9riCftiU« (Enfftfrt. 



(To J<MlhiiA Speed, his IntlmAte 
year before his death, i 



personal Mend about a 



I am profitably engaged in reading the Bible. Take all of thii 
book upon reason that you can, and the balance on fUth, and yon 
will live and die a better man. 

(At another time.) 

I am very sure that if I do not go away from here a wiser man, 
I shall go away a better man for having learned here what a very 
poor sort of a man I am. 



The $tar vhich nMMrktd the 
At our Redeemer' % birth, 

Xo longer guides wcith cheering rag 
Our foot9tep9 here o» earth. 



icUe men'g wemg 



Yet light it given u§ from above 
Our path%eay to define; 

And hletaed vsordt of truth and 
Like Btar% around un thine. 



lore 



— Anonymous. 
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Behold, I have sent unto thee a present. I. Kings 15 : 19. 



Cdri0tma0 (Bitt 

(Letter to General Sherman, December 26, 1864.) 

Many, many thanks for your Christmas gift, the capture of 
Savannah. When you were about to leave Atlanta for the Atlan- 
tic Coast, I was anxious, if not fearful; but, feeling that you 
were the better Judge, and remembering that, nothing risked, 
nothing gained, I did not interfere. Now, the undertaking being 
a success, the honor is all yours, for I believe none of us went 
further than to acquiesce. And, taking the work of General 
Thomas into account, as it should be taken, it is indeed a great 
success. Not only does it afford the obvious and immediate mili- 
tary advantages, but in showing to the world that your army 
could be divided, putting the stronger part to an important new 
service, and yet having enough to vanquish the old opposing 
forces of the whole — Hood's army — it brings those who sat in 
darkness to see a great light. 



Yes, and there were Union men who wept with joyful teara 
When they taw the honored fiag ihey had not $een for years; 
Hardly could they be restrained from hretiking forth in cheers 
While we were marching through Georgia. 

— Henry C Work, 
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A doctor of the law, had In rcfiatatlon amonc aU the people. Acta 5 : S4. 



fiDfffrre ot SMictor ot l«to0* 

(Letter written December 27, 1864, to Dr. John Maclean, 
president of Princeton Collece, New JerKj.) 

I have the honor to acknowledge the reception of jxmr note of 
the 20th of December, conveying the announcement that the tma- 
tees of the College of New Jersey had conferred upon me the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. The assurance conveyed by this high 
compliment, that the cause of the Govemment which I represent 
has received the approval of a body of gentlemen of such char- 
acter and intelligence, in this time of public trial, is most grateful 
to me. Thoughtful men must feel that the fate of civilisation 
upon this continent is involved in the issue of our contest 
Among the most gratifying proofs of this conviction is the hearty 
devotion everywhere exhibited by our schools and colleges to the 
National cause. I am most thankful if my labors have seemed to 
conduce to the preservation of those institutions under which 
alone we can expect good government, and in its train sound 
learning and the progress of the liberal arts. 



*T is not in titles, nor in rank, 

'T is not tceaith, like London bank. 

To make us truly blest. 
If happiness hath not her aeai 

And center in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 

But never can be blest. 

— Anonymumt, 
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Condescend to men of low ettate. RomanB 12 : 16. 



iDut ot 9^ Wl0ual JLim. 

(To a Washington correspondent who entered the Presi- 
dent's office and found him very busy counting greenbacks.) 

This, sir, is something out of my usual line; but a President of 
the United States has a multiplicity of duties not specified In the 
Constitution or acts of Congress. This is one of them. This 
money belongs to a poor negro who is a porter in the Treasury 
Department, at present very bad with the smallpox. He is now 
in the hospital, and could not draw his pay because he could not 
sign his name. I have been at considerable trouble to overcome 
the difficulty and get it for him, and have at length succeeded in 
cutting red tape, as you newspaper men say. I am now dividing 
the money and putting by a portion labeled, in an envelope, with 
my own hands, according to his wish. 



We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not brecttha; 
In feeUnga, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time 5j/ heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

— Bailey. 
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We are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men. 
I. Corlntbians 4 : 9. 



SL dtrange dpeetaelt. 



(To Doctor Sunderland, chaplain of the Senate, a few days 
before the Emancipation Proclamation was Issued.) 

Doctor, if it had been left to you and me, there would have been 
no war. If it had been left to you and me, there would have been 
no cause for this war; but it was not left to us. God has allowed 
men to make slaves of their fellows. He permits this war. He 
has before him a strange spectacle. We, on our side, are praying 
him to give us victory, because we believe we are right; but those 
on the other side pray him, too, for victory, believing they are 
right. What must he think of us? And what is coming from the 
struggle? What will be the effect of it all on the whites and on 
the negroes? As for the negroes, Doctor, and what is to become 
of them, I told Ben Wade the other day that it made me think 
of a story I read in one of my first books, "^Esop's Fables." It 
T/as an old edition, and had curious, rough wood-cuts, one of 
which showed four white men scrubbing a negro in a potash ket- 
tle filled with cold water. ^The text explained that the men 
thought that by scrubbing the negro they might make him white. 
Just about the time they thought they were succeeding, he took 
cold and died. Now, I am afraid that by the time we get through 
this war the negro will catch cold and die. 



O pity Ood, this miserable agf^ 

What atratagems. how fell, how butcherly. 

Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 

— Shakespeare. 
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Unto thee shall the vow be performed. Psalms 65 : 1. 



&oIemn l^oto Setore dSoti. 

(At a Cabinet meeting just before the Issne of the Pro- 
visional Emancipation Proclamation, September 22, 1864.) 

The time for the annunciation of the emancipation policy can 
be no longer delayed. Public sentiment, I think, will sustain it, 
many of my warmest friends and supporters demand it, and I 
have promised my God that I would do it. I made a solemn vow 
before God that if General Lee was driven back from Pennsyl- 
vania, I would crown the result by the declaration of freedom to 
the slaves. 



Yes! thy proud lords, unpitied land! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare he free! 
A little vohile, along thy saddening plains. 
The starless night of desolation reigns; 
Truth shall restore the light hy nature given. 
And like Prometheus, bring the fire of heaven! 
Prone to tfhe dust oppression shall be hurVd — 
Her name, her nature, tcither'd from the world. 

— Campbell. 
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Wben a few years are come, then I shall go the way whence I shall not 
return. Job 16:22. 



^I^e dflent SLttillttt ot ^imt. 

(Extract from an address before the Springfield, Lyceam, 
In 1838. when he was twenty-nine years of age. He here 
alludes to our BeTOlutlonary ancestors. See pages 35, 36, 37.) 

In history we hope they will be read of and recounted as long 
as the Bible shall be read. But even granting that they will, 
their influence cannot be what it heretofore has been. Even then 
they cannot be so universally known nor so vividly felt as they 
were by the generation Just gone to rest. At the close of that 
struggle nearly every adult male had been a participator in'scme 
of its scenes. The consequence was that of those scenes, in the 
form of a husband, a father, a son, or a brother, a living history 
was to be found in every family — a history bearing the indubi- 
table testimonies to its own authenticity, in the limbs mangled, 
in the 8car6 of wounds received in the midst of the very scenes 
related ; a history, too, that could be read and understood alike by 
all, the wise and the ignorant, the learned and the unlearned. 
But those histories are gone. They can be read no more forever. 
They were a fortress of strength; but what the invading foeman 
could never do, the silent artillery of time has done — the leveling 
of its walls. They are gone. They were a forest of giant oaks; 
but the resistless hurricane has swept over them and left only 
here and there a lonely trunk, despoiled of its verdure, shorn of 
its foliage, unshading and unshaded, to murmur in a few more 
gentle breezes and to combat with its mutilated limbs a few more 
ruder storms, then to sink and be no more. 



The year is closed — the record made, 
The last deed done, the last word said; 
The memory alone remains 
Of all its joys, its griefs, its gains; 
And now with purpose full and clear 
We turn to meet another year. 

— Anon^mouM. 
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